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PREFACE. 


T he reader is invited to this hook as to a feast at whidi he may 
sit and listen to the ionversations of many great men. 'J'he ' 
h-ditorhimself that there is not a sentence given to any s[)eaktr 
in this volume which is not jmsitively recorded, on the most resi)e(;table 
testimonies, ns having hcen s/oiv/i. Herein lies what originality the 
conception of lire IJook of 'rahle-’l’alk [)ossesses. 

It is undeniahle that many conversational .rerijarks, witty or wise or 
instructive, .ind in a high degree characteristic, of the men by whom 
they were utte\d, lie hidden in memoirs, diaries, and letters but little 
read. (Ireat promise of affording the ivublic entertainment was 
suggested by the idea of extracting lliesc remarks, and presenting 
tliem, with here and tliere a word of comment, digested into a volume 
of 'rable-'J’alk. It was then thought that there were other books of 
conversation by no means so well known as they dcsen-e to be, 
specimens of whicli might be extracted and blended with the collection 
from diarms and memoirs. Could choice have dictated in this matter, 
many who are now absent would have been introduced. But every 
great man lias not had his Boswell. Since, then, we cannot have 
Dryclcn, we must be contented with Pope: with Sclden, since we 
cannot have T/ird Bac'on : and ivith Ben Jonson, since ivc cannot have 
Shakespeare. 

This volume is meant to serve two objects: i, Of presenting to the 



IV 


public in a binglc work the substance of many volumes of Table-Talk, 
of which some are not easily i)rocurable and some cxi)eusi\e to pur¬ 
chase. 2. Of embodying aiul i)ioperly classifying the wit and expe¬ 
riences of men and uoinen uliose s)token words lie scattered in a h(«l 
of volumes. 

The reader will find, at the end of the volume, a ]i.st of the boob 
which have been iisid for the pur]io.se of this lompilation. It is 
not pretended, however, that the list is complete ; it is antiesed onlj 
to ser\e as an indication of the (jiialily and character of the sources 
whence the I'.ditor has taken his materials. 
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MARTIN 


1483—1546. 

[Martin Luther was hoiu .at I'lslfla’ii in 1483. He was the son of a peasant,ffic 
soverly of whose condition is illustrated l)y the story ol Martin, wlieii a hoy, being 
used to sing before ))eople's liousi s fur ills daily bicad. In 1501 he \va< entered at the 
Jniversity of Erfuit, in I'liuringi.t, wliere he .iiiplied himself to the study of juris- 
•rudeiiee. In 1505, slioeked by the death of one 01 ins lilends liy lightning, Luther 
vowed to lieconie a iiionlv ; and on tile 17th ol Jiilv m the same ye.ir entered tlie 
Vugiistine monastery at Kiluit. in 1513 lie, in Ins “Thesis,” denounced the sale of 
diligences, flis writings weie condemned .1, Iieielieal. He detended himself at 
iigsl.iirg and |niblnly di.puleil at Leipsig. In 15^0 he w.is formalIv escoramuni- 
.ted, anil in the Decemlier ftillow mg lie as foimally burnt the I’mie s Hull. He 
igorously .md triunijihantly vindieateil Ins opinions at the Diet of Worms; bat his 
jnemies being resohed on his destruction, the 1 .lector of Saxony secluded him in the 
astle of Wartburg, where ho remained ten months. < >11 his return to Wntemburg 
he published a traiisl uioti of the New Test.ament, the leading of which was prohibited 
by the C'our d Ko,.ie. In 1525 he in.nried ( aiheiiiie von liora. In 1534 he pub- 
'ished a comp etc translation ol the Jiible, and died 111 h'ebiuary, 


11 'omen. 

lie who instills preachers of tlie 
Word and women will never meet 
iitilh much success. It is from 
women proceed children—a con- 
anuity which keeps up families 
md the commonwealth. Whoso- 
;vcr contemns them, contemns 
dike God and man. 

A(h'he. 

'J'o rise betimes and to marry 
young arc what no manever rejjenis 
Di doing. 

Children. 

■ Children do not dispute; what 
ive tell them, they believe. With 


them all i.s simjilicity and truth. 
They die without jiain or grief, 
without struggling, without temp¬ 
tations assailing them, without 
bodily suffering, just as though 
they were merely going to sleep. 

Human jSiainre. 

Human n,xture is so corrupt, 
that it does not even desire 
celestial things. It is like a new¬ 
born infant, who, .although you may 
offer it all the wealth and ple.asures 
of the earth, is heedless ol every¬ 
thing save its mother’s breast. So 
also, when the Gospel offers us the 
eternal life which Jesus Christ 
promised mankind, we remain 
B 
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strength, and that we may go and 
hear the Word of God preached. 

'Ilie I’salms. 

I candidly avow my ignorance 
as to whether I rightly understand 
the Psalms in their legitimate 
sense. I do not, however, doubt 
the verisimilitude of my vcnsion of 
them. Among those who have 
rendered them, one has been in 
error in one part, and another has 
mistaken the meaning in another 
part. I discover meanings that 
were overlooked by St. Augustine ; 
others who eoine after me will, I 
am aw.are, perceive much that lias 
escaped me. Who will venture to 
adirin that any one has thoroughly 
understood a single I’salni ? C>ur 
life is a beginning and a jirogrcss, 
not a continuation. He is best 
who approaches nearest to the 
spirit. There are degrees in life 
and in action; why should there 
not be the same in mind ? The 
Apostle declares wc arc trans¬ 
formed from one light to a greater 
one. 


The Fathers, 

Jerome may be consulted for 
the purposes of historical study. 
As to faith, and good true 
religion and doctrine, there is 
not a word about them in his 
writings. I havi; already jiro- 
scribed Origen. Chrysostom pos¬ 
sesses no authority in my estima¬ 
tion. Basil is but a monk, for 
whom I would not give the 
value of a hair. The Apology of 


Philip Melancthon is worth all the 
writings of all the doctors of the 
Church put together, not excepting 
those of St. Augustine. Hilary and 
Theophylactus are good, as also is 
Ambrosius. The last is adminable 
when he treats upon the most 
essential article, that of the foi 
giveness of sins. Bernard is si • 
perior to all the doctors in liii 
sermons; but when be disputes he 
becomes finite another man : he 
then allows too much to the law 
and tf) free-will. Bonaventure if 
the best of the school of iheolo; 
gians. Amongst the fathers, St 
.4ugu.stine holds uiifiuestionably 
the iinst place. Ambrose the second, 
Bernard the third. Tertullian is a 
thorough Carlst.adt. Cyril contains 
the happiest .sentences. Cyprian 
the JVl.artyr is a feeble theologian. 
Theophylactus is the best inter¬ 
preter of yi. Paul. 


Justification by Grace. 

The bathers said nothing deci¬ 
sive, during their lives, respecting 
justification by grace, but at their 
death they believed in it. This 
was the more jirudent course for 
them to follow, in order neither to 
encourage mysticism nor discou¬ 
rage good works. These worthy 
Fathers lived belter than they 
wrote. 


Dc/iomination. . 

Bonaventure was styled Ihcl 
seraphic doctor; Thomas (Aquil 
nas) the angelic; Scot the subtle i 
Martin Luther will be denomil 
nated the arch-heretic. 
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Et. Augiistiiu’. 

St. Augustine jjleases me more 
than all the othere. He has taught 
a pure doctrine, and lias declared 
with pure Christian humility his 
works to be subject to the Holy 
Scriptures. He is likewise well 
disposed to the marriage state. He 
sjieaks in favourable terms of the 
bishops who had been pastors of 
the Church to this time ; but the 
period in which he lived, and the 
disputes with the Pelagians soured 
his disposition, and did him great 
harm. Had he lived to w'itness 
the scandals of the Papacy, he 
would doubtless not have suffered 
such things to be. Saint Augus¬ 
tine is the first of all the Fathers of 
the Church rvho treat of original 
sin. 

S(. Jerome. 

There is not one of the Fathers 
to whom 1 am so hostile as to 
St. Jerome. He writes only re¬ 
specting fasts, sorts of food, vir¬ 
ginity, &c. Dr. Staupitz W'as wont 
to say, “ I would like to know how 
Jerome c,an, by any possibility, be 
save*.” 

John IIuss, 

Huss died, not as an Anabaptist, 
but as a Christian. He offers an 
example of Christian frailty, but at 
,,the same time there was roused 
in his soul a power as from God, 
which sustained him. The struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit, 


with Christ and with Huss, is 
beautiful to behold. Const.ance is 
now a poor wretched city. I be¬ 
lieve that God has thus puni.shed 
it. John Huss was burnt, and I 
believe that f .shall, if il jileascs 
God, be .slain. T-luss weeded from 
out of Christ’s vineyard a few 
thorns, in attacking only the scan¬ 
dalous doings of the Papists ; 
whereas f, I loctor Martin Luther, 
found myself upon a well-tilled 
and already black mould : I at 
tacked the doctrine of the Pojjc 
and 1 overthrew it. 

The J'liLiiey. 

1 admit that I have frequently 
been guilty of too much violence; 
but never in respect to the ]»apacy. 
There ought to be set aside for 
the special puri)Ose of the j)opish 
battle, a tongue, every rvord of 
which is a thunderbolt. 

1 would give my two hands to 
believe as firmly in Jesus Christ 
as the Pope believes that Jesus 
Christ is naught. 

Cithers have attacked tlie man¬ 
ners of the ]) 0 ])es, as did ICrasmus 
and J ohn Huss; but I levelled 
the two pillars upon which jiopery 
rested—namely, vows and private 
nuusses. 

Councils. 

Councils have no vocation in 
regard to laying down articles of 
faith. Their proper occupation is 
that of regulating discipline in the 
Church. 
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Monkery. 

Monkoiy ran ntncr Lc iv-fsia- 
liliolii'd, so long as tho (Uxtrini.- of 
jnslificaiion is inaiiUaincd in it-. 

/iS’s'. 

'I’lif ^visdoni of the flrccians in i 
coniparison of Ihe wisdom of tlir 
Jews, is altogctlicr bestial, for wiili- 
onl (iod no true understandin;; 
nor wisdom ran bo. 'rhe nisdom 
of ibe t'licoians oonsist.s in an o\- 
lornal, virtuous, and livil con\or- 
sation ; but the end of tlic wisd(>m 
of tbc lows (sueb as aio ujiiight 
and godly) i,s to fear (Iod and to 
trust m I inn. Tlio v,i,d(ini of tlic 
world is tile wi.dom of tiio (Iro- 
cio.n.s ; bcncc J >aniel n.unes tbc 
kingdoms of the world (arcording 
to their kind) i^nonvil hcinls. The 
Grecians have good and jdeasing 
words, but not sentenees,; their 
language is soft and of a courteous 
kind, l)ut not riih. The Hebrew 
tongue, above other languages, is 
very jilain, but withal it i.s majestic 
and glorious, it contains much 
in few and simple words, atid 
therein surpasses all other lan¬ 
guages, 'i'he Hebrew tongue is 
the best and richest in words ; it 
is a pure language, which neither 
begs nor borrow.s of others. She 
has her own jiroper colour. Greek, 
I.atin, and the (ierman tongues 
beg of others; they have many 


* That is to say, iustification by faith 
requires neither our vows nor our renun¬ 
ciation of the duties of life. 


composite or comj)otinded words- 
The Hebrew tongue, after the 
liabyloniau cajitivity, fell away, in 
such sort, that ne\er since it could 
again be brought to ])erfection. 
I'or the most ]>art they speak tlic 
Chaldean language, but (orrupted, 
I mingled and iiuiuire, as the W’a' 
loons sjieak J,atin. I.atiguagcs ol 
themselves make not a divine, they 
are only helps to him : for when 
one intends to s[icak of a thing, one 
ought toknowmid understand the 
business before. For my iiart, I 
use the common German tongue, 
to the end that both high and low 
eounttypeople mayunderstand me. 
T speak according to th.e Saxonian 
<hancerv, which is imitated in the 
courts of all German iniiues, in¬ 
somuch that it is the general Ger¬ 
man l.'ny.uage. J levirned mon 
Hebrew when, in reading, T com 
]) ircd one place and sentence will 
anothei, than wdien I directed the 
same upon anil towards the gram 
mar. If 1 were young I would 
contrive a way .and means for tin 
])erfect le.arning of the Hebrew 
tongue, which is both glorious and 
prolitable, and w'ithout which tin 
Holy Scriptures cannot be rightly 
understood ; for although the New 
'i'estament k,e written in Greek, 
yet it is full of the Hebrew kini 
of spe.aking, from whence it i' 
truly said, “The Hebrews driiil, 
oitt of the fountain, the (.Irecian." 
out of the .sittings th.at flow frotr 
the fountain, the Latins out o' 
the pond.” I am no Hebraist 
according to the grutnraar rules 
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I permit not to be lied, 

blit so freely tbrou:;b. Althoiieli 
one have the gift ot languascs anel 
underbtand them, lie cannot so 
soon brine, one into another to 
Ininslate them. To translate is a 
sjieeialsift and sraee of God. 'I'iic 
seventy Grecian inter|ireters that 
translated the Hebrew llible into 
Greek tv ere ineviierienced and nn- 
jiractised in the llefirew lansiiaye. 
Their translations are tery jioor, 
for the' con'enmed the words, tlie 
letters, and manners ot s|ieahin;;, 
insomuch lltal the translation and 
inter|)retation of Jerome is to be 
jireterred belbre them. T am jier- 
suaded t!'.,.l if Jllosi-.s and the pro¬ 
phets should now rise again, they 
would not understand tlieir oun 
words and la.i ’uage as now titc 
same are serswed about. 

Gin\i niiii'hi of Uh' World. 

IM'idom, miderstanding, learn¬ 
ing, and the pen, these do gotein 
the tvoild. If God were angry, aiiil 
took out of the world all the 
learned, then all people would be¬ 
come mei ely like wild and savage 
beasts. 

• The Io)if,ue. 

The tongue of man is a wonder¬ 
ful work and creation of God,which 
is able to show the words .signiii- 
c,.antly, distinct, and apprehen¬ 
sively. Every country has its pei u- 
liar kind of language and speaking. 
The Grecians pronounce the letter 
R only in the throat, with an H ; 
insomuch that it was a very diffi¬ 
cult and hard matter for Demos- 


thcne.s— the most elociuent spe.iki i 
in the Greek tongue—to pronounce 
this R without rattling in the 
throat; yet at last practice over¬ 
came nature, so th.al he was able 
to pronounce it plainly', i'br the 
supei Unity of the moistness of the 
br.iin hinders the tongue, as wc see 
in the drunkard. Thus God gave 
to his creature, man, a working 
tool. 

T.0;J;!C, 

Were I to write a treatise on 
ilialecii(s, 1 would confine myself 
strictly to the German language, 

, njeelmg all .smh winds ns/nfo 
.\///o, ,1 cxt’iiifliim, iiii/iy- 

i/ioiHii. iVc. Those who have in¬ 
troduced new' terms have also 
bi ought in with them new jirin- 
ci].)les. as did Scot with his reality 
and his hiicity (this herc-ncss). and 
as also did the Anabaptists and 
the preaihers of disturbances with 
their jargon. Let ))eoplc be there¬ 
fore cautious in respect to those 
who m.rke it their study to uso 
new' and uncommon w'ords. 

^'Esof’s luihlcs. 

After the llible, I know of no 
better books than the Tables of 
yEsop and the wTitings of Cato. 
It was not one man who wrote 
Aisoifs fables ; many great minds 
have contributed to the slock, at 
cierv su( ees.' i\ e eiioch ol the 
world. 

Mush. 

Music is one of the most de- 
lighUul and magnificent jirescnts 
that God has given us. Satan is 
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the inveterate enemy of music, for 
he knows that by its aid we drive 
away temptations and evil thoughts. 
He cannot make head against 
music. 

Religious Shows. 

' If we ke<5p away from theatres 
because the pieces acted often 
turn upon love, we must, on the 
same jrrinciple, refuse to read the 
Bible. Our dear Joachim has 
asked my judgment respecting 
religious shows, which several of 
your ministers object to. Briefly, 
my opinion is this; it has been 
commanded unto all men to spread 
and propagate the Word of God by 
every pos.sible means, not merely 
by speech, but by witings, paint¬ 
ings, sculptures, psalms, songs, 
musical instniments, according to 
the Psalmist: “Praise Him witlithe 
trumpet, praise Him with the tim¬ 
brel, praise Him upon the loud and 
sounding cymbals.” Moses says : 
“ Yc shall lay uj) these my words 
in your heart and in your soul, 
and bind them for a sign upon 
your hand, that they may be and 
serve as frontlets between your 
eyes; and thou shall write them 
upon the door-posts of thine house, 
and upon thy gates.” Here Moses 
directs that the Word should mot’e 
before the eyes; and how, 1 would 
ask you, can this be more effectively 
and manifestly done, than by re¬ 
presentations of this kind, grave 
and decent, of course, and no mere 
coarse buffoonery, such as they used 
to be under popery ? These spec¬ 


tacles, properly conducted, strike the 
imagination of the people through 
their eyes, and move them often 
far more than public preach¬ 
ing. I know for certain that in 
Lower Germany, where the public 
preaching of the Gospel has been 
interdicted, sacred dramas founded 
upon the Law and the Gospel, 
have converted great numbers. 

Priuliug. 

Printing is the latest and greatest 
gift by which God enables us to 
advance the things of the Gospel. 
It is the last bright flame, manifest¬ 
ing itself just previous to the ex¬ 
tinction of the world. Thanks be 
to God it came before the last 
day came.* 

The Ihiggcr Family. 

The Cardinal-Bishoj) of Brixen, 
dying suddenly at Rome, there was 
found nothing upon him but a scrap 
of paper written upon, fastened in¬ 
side his sleeve. Pope Julius II. 
hearing of this, at once conceived 
it must be a bill of exchange, and 
taking charge of it, sent for tfiie 
agent at Rome of the Tuggers, 
and asked him whether he knew 
the handwriting.' “ Yes,” answered 
the agent, “it is an acknowledg¬ 
ment of three hundred thousand 
florins that Tugger and Company 
owe the Cardinal.” The Pope 


• II was Luther's opinion that the 
world was approaching the period of its 
extinction. 
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asked him whether he could pay 
him that money. “At any time 
your holiness pleases,” replied the 
man very coolly. Whereupon the 
Pope sent for all the cardinals of 
France and Rome, and asked them 
whether their sovereigns could 
command, in any given hour, three 
hundred thousand golden florins. 
“No,” said they, “certainly not.” 
“Well, then,” replied the Pope, 
“ here is a citiiien of Augsburg that 
can.” 

Sermons. 

Your sermons should be ad¬ 
dressed not to princes and nobles, 
but to the Hide uncultivated com¬ 
monalty. If in my discourses I 
Were to bo thinking about Mc- 
iancthon and the other doctors, T 
should do no good at all; but J 
preach in plain language to the 
plain, unlearned people, and that 
pleases all jrartics. If 1 know the 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin lan¬ 
guages, I reserve them for our 
learned meetings, where they are 
of use; for at these we deal in 
■such subtleties, and such profundi¬ 
ties, that God Himself, I wot, must 
sometimes marvel at us. 

• In tile year 1525 a civil war broke 
out in Germany. It owed its origin to 
the complaints of the peasants, who de¬ 
clared they were no longer able to bear 
the despotism of their chiefs. Miinzer 
Jicadcd the insurrection, and converted 
.a civil and political into a religious rebel- 
Hon. Being defeated in a pitched battle, 
Miinzer was captured and beheaded in 

1525- 

t Carlstadt was the colleague of 
Luther, lie joined the great reformer 
• in the famous dispute at Leipsig. Ue 


There is nothing more agreeable 
and more useful to the commou 
class of auditors than to jireach to 
them the law and plain examiilcs. 
Disquisitions upon grace, and ujion 
the article of justification, however 
good in themselves, sound cold and 
uninteresting to such ears. 

Marlin Luther. 

When I am dead, the papists 
will find out how temiierale an ad¬ 
versary I have been to them. Other 
jireachcrs will not show them tlie 
same forbearante, the same mode¬ 
ration. As it is. compare me witli 
Miinzer,* with Carlstadt,+ Zwin- 
gliuSji and the Anabaptists. 

Elernal /.ife. 

1 often think about eternal life, 
and the joys to be experienced 
in it; but 1 cannot compreliend 
how we are to si>cnd our time 
there; for there arc to be no 
change.s, no work, no eating, no 
drinking, no occupation of any 
sort, llowever, doubtless there 
will be an infinitude of objects to 

was a man of learning; but his zeal for 
reform hurried him into excesses. lie 
broke the images placed in the churches, 
and incited the fanatical multitude toads 
of violence. He subsequently opposed 
the sentiments of Luther concerning the 
eucharist. Died 1541. 

t Ulric Zwingle, a canon of Zurich. 
He began the reformation in Switzerland. 
In 1524 his doctrines were adopted by the 
great Council of Zurich. He was slain 
in a war between the Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant cantons, 153*- 
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■ntcmiilatc. rinui* lMr.iA?<-c;- 
TON. —Lcl IIS see fJod, and that 

II be all-suflicieiit. 

Ininidcrs. 

I leave the shocniahtr, the tailor, 
ul iIh; lawyer, in their iirojier 
a( es. lint let tliem beware how 
ey inlriule upon my province. 

Borne, 

I would not for a Innulred 
ousand florins have missed sce- 
i; Koine. 1 shouhl always have 
it an uneasy doubt whether T was 
jl, after all, doing injustice to the 
o])e. As it is, 1 am quite satis- 
.’d on the point. 

Eras mm:. 

That fellow, as his fare niani- 
■stly prove.s, is full of trick and 
nderhand malice—a very fo\— 
knave who has mocked tlod and 
•ligion. He makes use, indeed 
r fine-sounding words; “The 

Jvi.isinns\\.vslKnn nl l\ot- 
nl.vm in 1^)67. l.ullior IiaU hoped to 

III an ally in liim. As a leader of the 
efonnation l.r.isimis niiyht probably 
tve proved a more foiinidablc opponent 
I Koine than Luther, lie was eminently 
lalificd for disputation. He was Keen, 
raetical, and wily, a pitdess lofjician, 
ith a mind like an armoury stored with 
1 those woa]ions of controversy which 
e most cfflc.teioiisly employed whether 
’.ainst or 111 defime of truth. lint 
loiipji ho obseivtd the errors of Koine 
ith an eye as shrewd as Luther’s, he had 
■t the moral conrage to head or to fol- 
av an atlaek. He occupied a kind of 
nitral ground, whenrohe dischaigcd his 
issiles, now at the Tope and now at 
uther. In 1524 Luther had endeavoured 
> conciliate him. lie called him “the 


dear Lord Christ, the Word of Stil- 
vtilion, the Holy Sacraments,” and 
so on ; but as to the truth he cares 
not a straw for it. When he 
preaches, it rings false, like a cracked 
pitcher. He once attacked jioitery, 
and now he is trying to pull its 
he.ad out of the mud.*’ 

Broi'idence. 

Cod knows all tmdes better than 
the most accom])lished artisans 
here below. As a tailor, He makes 
for the stag a coal that lasts him 
all his lifetime, and hundreds of 
)'cars after, without tearing. As a 
shoemaker. He gives him a set of 
shoes that last just as long. And 
I will it be denied that He is a fine 
' cook seeing how' perfectly He 
cooks and makes all things ready 
in the best style, at His gre.at fire, 
the sun? If the Lord were to sell 
us what J-Ie gives us, He W'ould 
make a large forttme every hour; 
but as He gives us all things for 

^ gre.'itcr mnn of the two,’’ and affirmed 
ihiit his only cause of vexation was that 
he had “dealt in sundry sharp blows or 
cuts which he had no reason to e.xpect 
at his hands.” In 1525 appeared the 
“T)e T.ibcro Arbitrio.’’ This book was 
siiigulaily characteristic of the cool and 
.siibile Krasmiis. It was designed to 
excite in Luther the s)iirit of contradiction 
that had more than once sent the le- 
formcr Ftumbling into absurdities. The 
issue of a (piarrel between two such men 
I might have been safely predicted. Luther 
I wiliidrew from the controversy, and took 
refuge in sullen abuse of the enemy he 
could not conquer. 

Hoc scio per certo, quod si cum ster- 
core certo, 

Vinco vel vincor, semper ego r' 
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nothing, v.'c don’t even thank Him 
/ov them. 

jrii’ihV) Kat:nv. 

Poor creatures tliat 110 aie ! AVe 
gain our luead e\en in sin. Uj) 
to .seven yeans old we do nothing 
hut eat, drink, ])lay, and slcci). 
'I’hen up to twenty-one n e go to our 
studie.s, perhajis tliree or four times 
a day, and the rest ol our time 
I'ollow out our own caprices, run¬ 
ning about, drinking, and u hat not. 
After that we begin to work, and 
go on working till we arc fifty, and 
then we become children once 
more. All along, ive .sleep out one- 
half of our lives. Ah, shame uiicn 
us ! we do not give God even a 
tenth of the time; and yet we 
imagine that with our good works, 
forsooth, we inciit heaven 1 AN'hat 
have I 'n\,self done ? Gli.itlered 
two hours, b>en at my meals 
three, sat (]Ui,.' idle four ! Ah ! 
cuter lie' into judgment with Thy 
sen ant, O l.ord. 

■ Whyi 

That same why? has done us a 
great deal of harm. It was the 
cause ol Adam’s destruction. 

Epicurism and Eiilhusiasm. 

1 fear two things : cjiicurism and 
enthusiasm, two schisms yet to 
come. 

J^iioraiic!'. 

There wais in Italy a peculiar 
order calling themselves Lrothers 
of Ignorance. They all took an 
oath to know nothing and to learn 


nothing. All the motiks in rcnliiy 
belong to this oisler. 

Marriage. 

It is no moic iioj.sible to 
w ilhout a wife than it is to dispeti' 
with eating and drinking. G'or 
ccived,nourished, boinc by women, 
our very being is, in a great mca 
sure, their being ; and it is utterly 
impossible for us to dissever olir- 
sches allogetlier fiom them. 

There ought lo be no inten.l 
between the betrothal and the 
wedding. tRuntimes the friends 
of both parties interilose obstaiks, 
as hai>iiened to me in the case ol 
Philip and in regard to the 
marriage of J'iisleben. All my 

best friends cried out—“ Not her ! 
some other 1 ” 

When h'.ie was brought unto 
.'\dam. he became filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and gave her the 
most .sanctified, the most glorious 
of apiiellations. He called her 
J'iva, th.al is to say, the Mother of 
All. He did not stjle her wile, 
but simply mother—mother of all 
living creatures. In this consists 
the glory and the most jirecious 
ornament of woman. She is /ons 
omnium viveutium, the source of 
all human life. 'Phis is a Inicf 
phrase; but neither Demosthenes 
nor tiiccro could have ])aralleled 
it. It is the Holy Ghost himself 
who s])oke thus through the me¬ 
dium of our first parent; and as 
he has conveyed herein so noble 
an ciilogium on the marriage 
state, it is for us to conceal the 
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frailty of woman. Nor did Jesus 
Christ, the .Son of God, contemn 
the marriage state. He himself 
was born of a woman, which is of 
itself the highest eulogy that could 
be pronounced on marriage. 

Sen'C the Lord. 

Serve the Cord in fear, and re¬ 
joice in trembling. There is no 
contradiction involved in this text, 
at least for me. My little boy, 
John, docs exactly thus in respect 
to myself. Hut 1 cannot thus act 
towards God. If 1 am seated at 
table, and am writing or doing 
anything, John sings me a little 
song, if he sings too loud, and 1 
tell him of it, he still sings on, but 
with some fear and to himself, as it 
were. God wills that we also 
should be constantly gay, but that 
our gaiety be tem])ered with fear 
and reserve. 

The Papacy. 

The certain signs of God’s en¬ 
mity to the papacy is, that he has 
refused to its ministers the bless¬ 
ings of paternity. 

The Apocalypse. 

l-el each man judge of this 


book according to the light that 
is in him, and by his own par¬ 
ticular perceptions. I do not 
desire to impose my opinion re¬ 
specting it upon .my one. T say 
simply that which T think of it my¬ 
self I look upon the Revelation 
of St. John, to be neither apostolic 
nor prophetic. Many of the fathers 
of the Church rejected this book; 
conseciuently every man isatliberty 
to treat it according to the dictates 
of his own mind. For my p.art, one 
single reason has determined me in 
the judgment 1 have come to re¬ 
specting it, which is, that Christ is 
ncitheradored in it, nor is He there¬ 
in taught such as we know Him. 

The French. 

In France every one has a glass 
of his own at table. The French 
are very chary of exposing them¬ 
selves to the air. If they happen 
to persjnre, they cover themselves 
all up, creep up to the fire, or go 
to bed for fear of fever. At their 
balls two people dance together, 
the rest looking on. It is different 
in Germany. The priests of France 
and Italy do not even know their 
own language. 
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BKN JONSON. 

1574—1637. 

[Ben Jonson was born in 1574. He was educalcd at the grammar-school in 
Westminster, nndcr Camden, and thence removed by his father-in-Jaw to assist 
him in his trade of bricklayer. Quitting his home he entered tlie army, and 
served in Flanders. lie afterwards went to Cambridge, Imt, driven by poverty 
from the Unversity, turned actor. In 1598 appeared “ Kvery Man in his Ilumour,” 
a comedy, which was for some time regularly followed by a new play once a year. 
He died 1637.] 


Poetry and Poets. 

That* he had an intention to 
perfect an epic poem entitled “Ife- 
Toologia,” of the tvorthie.s of this 
country roused by fame, and was to 
dedicate it to hi.s country; it is all 
in couplets, for he detests otlier 
rhymes. Said he had written a Dis¬ 
course of Pocsie, both against Cam- 
pion and Danielt especially this 
last, where he ; roves couplets to 
be the bravest sort of verses, espe¬ 
cially when they are broken, like 
hexametens. That Sidney^ did not 
keep a decorum, in making every 
one speak as well as himself. 

Spenser’s stanzas pleased him 
not, nor his matter, the meaning of 
which allegory§ he had delivered in 
papers to .Sir Walter Raleigh. 


* The sense of these passages is as if 
Onii imond had written “ lien Jonson 

S id Unit" &c. William Drummond of 
awthornden (who took down Jonson’s 
conversations during a visit paid by the 
poet to Scotland in the year 1618-19) 
Was, b< rn in 1585, and died in 1649. 

+ Tnomas Campion, author of “ Ubser- 
on the Art of'English Poesy,” 
■“*. Samuel Daniel, historian mid 


Samuel Daniel wasagood, honest 
man, had no children; but no poet. 

That Michael Drayton’s “ I’oly- 
olbion,” if he had performed what 
he promised to write (the deeds of 
all tlieworthies)had been excellent. 
Hi.s long verses jilcased him not. 

'I’hat Silvester’s translation of 
Du Bartasll was not well done; and 
that he wrote his verses before it, 
ere he understood to confer; nor 
that of Fairfax his.^ 

That the translations of Homer 
and Virgil in long Alexandrines 
were but prose. 

'That Sir John Harrington’s 
“Ariosto,” under all translations, 
was the worst. That when Sir 
John Harrington desired him to 
tell the truth of his epigrams, he 


poet, ])ublished in 1599 “History of the 
Civil Wars l)ctwceii the Houses of York 
and Lancaster.” 

J Sir Philip Sidney, born iSSd- 1 
“Arcadia” was publidied 1590. 

S “ The Faerie Queen.” 

11 Du Barms, a Gascon poet, died 
iS'lO. 

1 i Referring to Edward Fairfax’s trans¬ 
lation of the “Jerusalem Delivered.” 
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answered him that he loved not 
the tratli, for they were narratives 
and not epigrams. 

'J'liat Ifoaiic’;.'"' “Anniversary” 
was ])rofane and full of blasphe¬ 
mies ; and he told Mr. Donne that 
if it liacl been written of iJie Virgin 
Mary, it had been something; to 
which he answered that he de¬ 
scribed the idea of a woman, and 
not as she was. That Donne, for 
not kecjjing of accent, deserved 
hanging.f 

'I’hat Shakespeare wanted art. 

'Fhat next hiinsell, only J'letchcr 
and Chapman could make a mask. 

Forch:;n Pods. 

He thought not P.artas a ])oet, 
but a verser, because he wolc not 
fiction. He cursed rclrarch for 
reducing verses to sonnets ; which, 
lie said, were like that tyianl's 
bed nhere some who v, ere too 
short were racked, others too long 
cut short. 

That (luarini in his “ I’aslor 
Tido” keiit not decorum in making 
shepherds sjieak as well as himself 
could. 

l.ucan, taken in parts, v.as good 
divided; read altogether, merited 
not the name of poet. 

Dnnnnumd's Jhsis. 

His censure of my vciscs was. 

'' Dr. John J)(,niic (1573-1631) "liuni 
Drvclcn c.ilK “the greatest wit, llioiigh 
not tlio greatest poet of onr iialion.’’ I fe 
was certainly tlie gre.atcst preacher of the 
itveiUcentli century. His life is written 
sy Walton. Johnson has examined his 


That they were all good, especi.ally 
my ejiitajih of the jirince, save that 
they smelt too much of the schools, 
and were not after the fancy of the 
time ; for a child, says he, may 
write after the fashion of the Greek 
and Latin verses in running: yet 
that he wished, to please the king, 
that piece of “ Forth Fasting had 
been his own. 

Dr. Donne. 

He csteemeth John Donne, the 
first ]ioet in the world in some 
things; his verses of the “J.ost 
Chain” he lias by heart, and that 
passage of the calm, “That dust 
and feathers do not stir, ;dl was so 
(]uiel;” affirms Donne to have 
written all his best pieces before 
be w:is twenty-five years old. 

Tbo conceit of Donne’s 'Fraiis- 
fonnation or hfetenipsycliosis was 
that he sought the soul of that 
api'lc nhieh Eve pulled, and thcrc- 
aber made it the soul of :t bitch, 
then of :i she wolf, and of a woman. 
His general iiurjiosc w.ns to have 
brought in all the bodies of the 
heretics from the soul of t’aiii, 
and at last left it in the body oi 
Calvin. Of this he never wrote bul 
one .sheet, and now, since he nns 
m.ide doctor, rciients highly, :ind 
seeks to destroy all his poems. 


poetry in his “ Life of Cowley.” 

t The siicUing: iliHiuglio.it tlie^c cx- 
liacl^ Ims Ikuii modernised. 

i J_)iTiminoiuVs “Forth Fastiie; ” \vn^ 
M liltou in 1617, on the occasion of James 
the First’s visit to Scotland. 
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King Arthur. 

For a heroic poem, he said, there 
was no such ground as King 
Artliur’s fiction; and that Sir- 
riiilip Sidnc)- had an intention to 
have transformed all his “ Arcadia” 
to the stories of King Arthur. 

Sir Henry Wotton.* 

Sir Henry IVotton’s verses of a 
l),ippy life he has by heart; and a 
jiiece of Chajmian’sf translation 
of the thirteen of the Iliads, which 
he thinks well done. 

Spenser. 

He has by lieart some versus of 
Spenser’s Calendar about wine, be¬ 
tween Colin and Percy. 

Hooher — Selden. 

Of their nation. Hooker’s “ I'ie- 
tlesiastical History” (whose chil¬ 
dren are now beggars) for church 
uialters: Sclden’s “ Titles of “Flon- 
ours” for anli(|iiities here ; aiul one 
book of tile Cods of the Gentiles, 
whose naates are in the Scrijitiircs, 
of Selden’s. 


* Sir Henry tVotlon, nti eminent ili- 
* plnmatist, bnm 1508. His chief winks 
lu-c,—“ lilurients of Arclhtcctnrc.” 1624 ; 
“ .suite of t'hristendom,” 1O57. lie 
clied 1639. The poem refcrieil to by 
ijonson is the “Char.-icter of .a Ilajipy 
Life.” The lir^l verse is nolile :— 

' How happy is he born amt taught 
That scrvoih not .another's will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought. 
Ami simple truth his utmost .skill I ” 
George Chapman, born 1557, died 
1634. 
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His Actjiminlancc and Behaviour 
-d>ilh Bocts living scilh him. 

Daniel was at jealousies willi 
him. 

I hayton feared him, and he es¬ 
teemed not of him. 

That Fr.ancis beaumont loved 
too much himself and his own 
verses. 

That Sir John Roc loved him ; 
and when they two were ushered 
by my Lord Suffolk from a mask. 
Roe wrote a moral epistle to him, 
which began, *' 'I'hat next to plays, 
the court and the slate were the 
best. God threatened kings, kings 
lords, as lords do us.” 

He beat Marston,!; and took his 
])istol from him. 

Sir AV. Alexander § was not half 
kind unto him, and iieglei ted him 
because a friend to Dniylon. 

That Sir R. Alton || loved him 
dearly. 

Nil! F'ieldT^ was his scholar, and 
he had read to him the satires of 
Horace and some epigrams of 
Martial. 

That MarkhanV^’*' (ivho added his 

Fnglish Aicadia”) was not of llie 

J John Mnrston, author of Ihe 
“Scourge of Vitbmy,” “The Muk‘ii- 
lenl.” &e., ilieil about 1635. 

ij .Sir tVilli.im /Mexaii-ler, author of 
the “ Tour Mon.iidnek 'I'l-igeities,” 
cieateil Kail ul .Stniin.; by t'liarlff, 1 . 

II .Sir Kobert Alton, seeietiry to Anne 
of ilenmark, v.ife of J.iuu.^ I.. lUcd 1638. 

IT Nathan Kielil, .iclin, and .author of 
two comedies (.'■ee Hibtllu’.s “ History i.f 
the Stage-’). 

** Gervase Markh.im, .author of “ The 
I’utya 4'fJ?oci#V,’ cl'cil alijiut 1654. 
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number of the faithful {i.e. poets), 
and but a base fellow. 

That such were Day and Middle- 
ton.* 

That Chapman and Fletcher were 
loved of him. 

Overburyt was first his friend, 
then turned his mortal enemy. 

Spcmcr. 

The Irish having robbed Spen¬ 
ser’s goods, and burnt his house and 
a little child new born, he and his 
wife escaped; and after, he died 
for lack of bread in King Street, 
and refused 20 i)ieces sent to him 
by my lord of Essex, and said, 
“ He was sorry he had no time to 
spend them.” That in that jjajier 
Sir Walter Raleigh had, of the 
allegories of his “Faerie Queen,” 
by the Blatant Beast the ruritans 
were understood, by the false 
Ducssa the Queen of Scots. 

Sout/newB. 

Southwell was hanged ; j" yet so 
he had written that piece of his, 
the “Burning Babe,” hcwotildhave 
been content to destroy many of 
his. 


• Tliomiis Middleton, who died 1630, 
was the author of “A Mad World, my 
Miisters.” 

Sir Thoma.<i Overbury, jioisoncd in 
the Tower of I.ondon, whither he was 
sent in consequence of having provoked 
the enmity of Robert Carr, afterwards 
Earl of Somerset, by opposing his mar. 
li.agc with the Countess of Essex, 


Beaumont. 

F'rancis Beaumont died ere he 
was 30 years of age. 

Sir lohn Foe. , 

Sir John ROe was an infinite 
spender, and used to say, when he 
had no more to spend he could 
die. He died in his (Jonson’s) 
arms, of the pest, and he (Jonson) 
furnished his charges, twenty 
pounds, which weregiven him back. 

Donne. 

Donne’s grandfather on the 
mother’s side was Heywood lite 
epigrammatist. Donne himself, 
for not being understood, would 
perish. 

Sir Walter Jialeii^li. 

Sir Walter Raleigh esteemed 
more of fame than conscience, 
'i’he best wits of England were 
cmiiloyed for making his History. 
Ben himself had written a piece to 
him of the Punic War, which he 
altered and set in his book. Sir 
Walter Raleigh has written the life 
of Queen Elizabeth, of which 
there are copies extant, 

Sidney. 

Sir Philip Sidney had translated 
some of the psalms, which went 

+ Southwell, the Jesuit, hanged in 
1595. The poem Jonson so highly com¬ 
mends is now found in most specimens of 
English ]>oetry. It begins :— 

As I in hoarie winter’s night 
Stood .shivering in the snow, 
Surprised I was with sudden heat 
Which made my heart to glow,” 
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abroad under the name of Ihc 
Countess of Pembroke. 

Marston. 

Marston wrote his •father-in- 
Jaw’s preachings (sermons), and 
his flrther-in-law’s comedies. 

5 Shah'speare. 

^ .Shake.spcare in a play brought 
in a number of men, sa)'iiig they 
had suffered shipwreck in llohc- 
fnia, where there is no sea ijear by 
some hundred miles. 

l\iniel. 

Daniel wrote of Civil Wars, and 
yet has not one battle in all his 
book. 

Countess of Ruilanti.* 

The Countess of Rutland r\as 
nothing inferior t.j Iter father, Sir 
Philip Sidney, In ])octiy. .Sir 
Thomas 0 \eibury was in love 
with her. ana caused Pen (Jonson) 
to read his “ Wife ” to her, which 
he, witli an excellent grace, did, 
and praised the author. 'I'lie morn 
thereafter he discorded ((juarrelled) 
lyith Overbiiry, who would have 
Mm attend a suit that was iinlaw- 
ftii. 'I’he lines my lady kejjt in 
her remembrance, “ He comes too 
hear who comes to be denied.” 


• Eliz.iljelli, tile only child of Sir 
Philip Sidney, was the wife of Ko^cr,. 
Wth Karl of Rutland. She died in the 
August ot the year 1612. 

■+ John Owen was a Welsh Latin poet. 
Jiorn 1564, died 1622. 

$ Wilham Camden, born May 2ad, 
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Beaumont wrote that elegy on the 
death of the Countess of Rutland. 

Owen is a juire jtedantic school¬ 
master, sweeping his living from 
the ])osterior of little children ; 
and has nothing good in him, his 
epigrams being base narrations. 

Sidney. 

Sir Philii) Sidney was no jtlea- 
sant man in countenance, his face 
being sjioiled with ])imples, and of 
high blootl, and long. My l.ortl 
Lisle, now iCail of Worcester, his 
eldest son, resembles him. 

I Of /lii own Life. Eduealion, Birth, 
Actions. 

IJis grandftither came fit.m Car- 
ILsle, and, he thought, fiom Anan- 
dale to it; he served Ring Henry 
Vlll., and w.as a gentleman. His 
father lost all his estate under 
Queen Mary, having been cast in 
pri.son, and forfeited; at last 
turned minister; so he was a 
minister’s son. He himself was 
posthumous born, a month after 
his father’s decease; brought up 
poorly, I nil to school by a friend 
I (his master Camden) after taken 
from it, and ]iut to another craft 
(/ think ic'tts to he a soriyhf or 
bricklayer) whi<h he could not 


1551. tiis gic.il work “ IJritanni.-. ” 
appeared in 15S6. JIc was thu author 
of various woiks, including a Creek 
Grammar and “ 'The Annals of Queen 
Elizabeth.’' lie was long second, and 
afterwards chief master of Westminster 
school. Died 1623. 

C 
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endure; then went he to the Low 
Counuies; liiit, reluming soon, he 
betook himself- to his wonted 
stiiilics. In his service in the 
I.ow Countries he had, in the face 
ol’both the camps, killed an enemy 
and taken opivia s/vha from him ; 
and since his coining to England, 
being appealed to the fields, he 
had killed his adversary, who 
had hurt him in the arm, and 
whose sword was ten inches longer 
than his, for the which he was im- 
jirisoned, and almost at tlie gal¬ 
lows. Then look he his religion 
by trust of a priest who visited 
him in prison. Tliereafter he was 
12 )'ears a ])ai)ist. lie was mas'er 
of arts in both the universities by 
their favour, not his study, lie 
manied a wife who was a shrew, 
)'et honest. Tive years he had not 
bedded rvilh her, but remained 
with my Lord Albany. 

In the time of his close impri- 
sfinmcnl, under (^ueen Klizabeth, 
his judges could get nothing of 
him to all their demands but Ay 
and No. They placed two damned 
villains to catch advantage of him, 
but he was adverti.scd by his 
keeper. Of the spies he hath an 
epigram.* 

When the King came in Lng- 
land, at that lime llie ])est was in 
London, he being in the country 
at Sir Kobert Cotton’s 1 house with 
old Camden, he saw in a vision 


* “ Spies, you arc llglils of state, hut 
of l)a-.e stud’, 

Who, when you’ve burnt your¬ 
selves down to the snufli 


his eldest son, then a child and at 
London, aiijietn- unto him with the 
mark of a bloody cross on his 
forehead, as if it had been cut with 
a sword, at which, amazed^ he 
prayed unto Cod, and in the morn-, 
ing he came to Mr. Camden’s 
chamber to tell him; who per¬ 
suaded him it was but an ajipre- 
hension of his fantasy, at which he 
should not be dejected. In the 
mpantime came there letters from 
his wife of the death of that boy 
in the jilague. lie appeared to 
him (he said) of a manly shajae, 
and of that growth that he thinks 
he shall be at the resurrection. 

lie was dilated by Sir James 
Murray to the King, for writing 
something against the Scotch, in a 
])lay, “ Kaslward Ho !” and volun¬ 
tarily imjirisoncd himself w'ith 
Chaiiman and Marston, who hail 
WTitten it amongst them. The 
report was that they should then 
have had their cars cut and noses. 
After their delivery he bamiuetcd 
all his friends; there was Camden, 
Selden, and others; at the midst 
of the feast his old mother dranliit 
to him, and showed him a paper, 
which she had (if the sentence had 
taken execution) to have mixed in 
the prison among his drink, which 
was full of lusty strong poison; 
and that she was no churl, she 
told, she minded first to have 
drunk of it herself. 


.Slink, and are thrown away, g-iia 
fair enough.” 

t Sir Kobert Bruce Cotton, the anti¬ 
quarian, died 1C31, 
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He had many fiiiarrcls i\ith 
llarslon, beat him and look his 
jnstol from him, wrote his “ Poet¬ 
aster ” * on him. 

Sir Walter Raleigli sent him 
•governor with his son, anno 1613, 
to France. This 5'oiith being 
knavishly inclined, among other 
pastimes, caused him to be 
drunken, and dead drunk, so that 
lie knew not wheie he wa.s ; there¬ 
after laid him on a car, which he 
made to be drawn by pioneers 
through the streets, at every comer 
showing his governor stretched 
out, and telling them that was a 
more lively image of the Crucifix 
than any they had ; at which sport 
jjroung Raleigh’s mother delighted 
much (saying, his father young was 
So inclined) though the father 
abhorred it. 

He can set horoscopes, but 
tnists not in them. He, with the 
consent of a friend, cozened a 
lady, with whom he had made an 
ajiiiointmcnt to meet an old astro¬ 
loger in the suburbs, which she 
kejit; and itwas himself disguised 
in a long gown and a white lieard, 
M the light of dim-burning candles, 
up in a little cabinet reached unto 
by a ladder. 

Every first day of the new year 
'he had twenty pounds sent him 
from the Earl of Pembroke to buy 
books. 

After he was reconciled with the 
Church, and left off to be a recu¬ 
sant, at his first communion, in 

'flic “I'ctUiler” w.asbioiiehtouliii 
iCoi, 


token of true reconciliation, he 
diank out all the full cup of wine. 

He has consumed a whole night 
in lying looking to his great toe, 
about which lie has seen Tartais 
anil Turks, Romans and Cartha¬ 
ginians, figiit in his iusjiiration. 

Sundry times he had devoured 
all his books (i.c. sold ilicni all for 
turcssilv). 

He had a mind to be a church¬ 
man ; and so he might have favour 
to make one sermon to the King, 
he cared not what thereafter should 
bcfixll him; for he would not 
flatter, though he saw death. 

At his hither coming. Sir Francis 
Ihcon said to him, “He loved not 
to see ])oesy go on other feet than 
poetical dactyles and siiondces.” 

Lords. 

He never esteemed of a man 
for the name of a lord. 

Q_ttccn Elizakili. 

Queen Elizabeth never s.aw hcr- 
sell, after she became old, in a 
true glass. 'I’hcy painted her, and 
sometimes would vermilion her 
nose. She had always about 
Christmas evenings set dice tjiat 
threw si.xcs or fives, and she knew 
not they were other, to win and 
make her esteem herself fortunate. 

Sidney's Mother. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s mother, 
Leicester’s sister, after she had the 
smallpox, never showed herself in 
Court thereafter but m.’,i.l:ed. 
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Earl of Leicester.* 

The Earl of Leicester gave a 
Lottie of liquor to his lady which 
he willed her to use in any faint¬ 
ness ; which she, after his return 
from Court, not knowing it was 
poison, gave him, and so he died. 

Speeches. 

My Lord Chancellor of hhig- 
land t wringeth his spceclies from 
the strings of his band, and other 
counsellors from the picking of 
their teeth. 

Sidney. 

The King said Sir Philip Sidney 
was no poet. Neither did he sec 
ever any verses in England to the 
Sculler’s.J 

His Opinion of Verses. 

He wrote all his first in prose, 
for so his master, Camden, had 
learned him. Verses stood by 
sense, without either colours or 
accent [rohie/e yet other times he 
denied^. 

A great many epigrams were ill, 
because they expressed in the end 
what should have been understood 
by what was said. That of Sir 
John Davies, “Some loved run¬ 
ning verse,” pins mihi complacct. 

* Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
died, it is suppoicd, by poison, Septem¬ 
ber 41I1, 1588. 

t Sir Francis Ilacon. 

t By the “Sculler” is meant Jolm 
Taylor, the Water-I’oet, who died in 
1054- Dc probably got Ilia name by 
his “ Sculler rowing from Tiber to 


Jests and Apophthegms. 

A cook who was of an evil life, 
when a minister told him “ He 
would (go) to hell,” asked, “What 
torment is there?” Being an^ 
swered, fire, “ Fire,” said he, “ that 
is my pla)dellow.” 

He said to Prince Charles of 
Inigo Jones,§ that when he wanted 
words to express the greatest 
villain in the world, he would call 
him an Inigo. 

One who fired a tobacco-pipe 
with a ballad, the next day having 
a sore head, swore he had a great 
singing in his head, and he thought 
it was the ballad. A poet should 
detest a ballad-maker. 

In a profound contemplation, a 
student of O.xford ran over a man 
in the fields, and walked twelve 
miles ere he knew what he was 
doing. 

One who wore side hair, being 
n.sked of another who was bald 
why he suffered his hair to grow 
so long, answered, “ It was to see 
if his hair would grow to seed, that 
he might sow of it on bald 
pates.” 

He used to say that they who- 
delight to fill men extraordinary 
full in their own houses, loved to 
have their meat again. 

Thames,” pnblUlied in 1612. His 
“Worlccs” were printed 1630. 

§ Inigo Jones, the great architect, to 
wliom is owing the revival of classical 
architecture in this country, lie was 
celebrated for the magnificence of his 
decorations for Masks, a species of enter¬ 
tainment then much in vogue among the' 
nobility. He died in 1652. 
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A packet of letters which had 
fallen overboard was devoured of a 
"fish that was taken at Flushing, 
and the letters were safely dclivereil 
to him to whom they were written 
at London. 

Heywood the Epigrammatist,* 
lieing aiiparclled in velvet by 
Queen Mary, with his cap on in 
tlie presence, in spite of all the 
fgentlcmen, till the Queen herself 
asked him what he meant. And 
then he a.skcd her if he was Hey- 
J wood ? for she had made him so 
jbrave that he had almost misknown 
himself. 

John Sloic'A 

John Stow had monstrous obser- 
,vations in his Chronicle, and w'as 
4)f his craft a tailor, lie and I 
. walking alone, he asked two 
cripples what they would have to 
take him into th.ir order. 

John Sdtfcn. 

' John Selden liveth on his own, 
is the law'-book of the Judges of 
, England, the bravest man in all 
'languages. 

* Join) lleywooil, an early drainalic 
tpoct and jester, author of a “ iDialo}>ue 
-of I’rovcihs” and several plays, died at 
Mechlin in 1565. 

*■ t John Stow, the celebrated anti¬ 
quary, who died in 1O05. 

■ J At the end of his record of “Jonson’s 
"Conversations,” Drummond has placed 
the lollowinjj unn.rtlering portrait of his 
' friend :—“ He is a jp e.at lover and praiscr 
'■ol himself; a contemner and scorner of 
♦others ; given rather to lose a friend than 
*a jest; jealous of every word and action 
of those about him (especially after drink, * 
•which is one of the elements in which he 


Jlis Knowkdge. 

lie (said that he) was bctlci 
vcr.sed and knew more in Greek 
and lAtin than all the poets in Eng¬ 
land, and quintessence their brains. 

JFoiicsf Ben Jonson. 

Of all stylos he loved most to be 
named Honest, and has of that 
an hundrocT'Tctters so naming him. 
IBs Flays. 

Of all his plays he never gained 
two hundred pounds. 

A Conplef. 

He had oft this verse, though he 
scorned it:— 

So long as \vc may, let n' enjoy this 
breath, 

For nought doth kilt a man so soon as 
death. 

An Fjigrant, 

He had this oft:— 

Thy ilattering picture, I’liryne, is like 
thee. 

Only in tlii.s, that ye both painted be. 

7'hc Pod. 

In his merry humour he was 
wont to style himscll the poet.J 

liveth); a dissembler ol ill-parts which 
reign in him; a bi agger of some good 
that he wants; thinks not being well but 
what either he himself or some ol his 
friends and countrymen have said and 
done; he is passionately kind and angry; 
careless cither to gain or kce|); vindic¬ 
tive, but it he be well answered, at him¬ 
self ; lor any religion as being used in 
both ; interprets best sayings and deeds 
often to the worst; opjircssed with fantasy 
which has ever mastered his reason (a 
general disease in many poets); his in¬ 
ventions are smooth and easy, but above 
all be excels in translation. 
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[.'If/'. Drummond qnrv the foUman 

'Die authors I have seen (saith 
lie) on the subject of love are the 
iCarl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyal 
(whom, because of their antiquity, 

I will not match with our better 
times), Sidney, Daniel, Drayton, 
and S])encer. He who writeth the 
“Art of Knglish Poesy ”t praiseth 
much Kawleigli and Dyer; but 
their works are so few that are 
come to my hands I cannot well 
say anything of them. 

The last wc have arc Sir William 
Alexander and Shakespeare, who 
have lately published their works. 
ConsUable.'!; saith some, hath writ¬ 
ten excellently; and hlurray.J 
with others I know, hath done 
well, if they could be brought to 
jiublish their works. Thit of 
secrets who can soundly judge? 

'J'hc best and most excpiisite 
poet of this subject, by consent of 
the whole senate of poets, is 
Petrarch. S. W. K.,!! in an epi¬ 
taph on Sidney, callctli him our 
English Petrarch; and Daniel 
regrets he was not a Petrarch, 
though his Delia be a Laura. So 


* “ DriimmoiuVs Convorsations ” pro¬ 
perly supplement those of Joiison. 

+ I’utlenham’s “ Art of Jin;;Iisli 
Poesic,’' 1561). 

I Henry tlonstahlc published a col¬ 
lection of sonnets under the title (if 
“Delia,” in 1592. 

§ Probably Sir David Murray, ot 


character of sa'cral Authors.* * * § '] 

Sidney in his “ Astrophel and 
Stella ” tellcth of Petrarch :— 

■^'ou that poor Telrach’s Ion« cTccca'Cd 
wooes 

Willi new-boriic sighs and denisend wil 
do sing. 

The French have also set him 
before them as a paragon ; whcreol 
we still find that those of our 
English poctswhohave .approached 
nearest to him .are the most e.x- 
qiiisite on this subject. AVhen I 
say ap))roarh him, 1 mean not in 
following his invention, but in 
forging as good ; and when one 
matter falleth to him all at once, 
w'ho quintessenceth it in the finest 
substance. 

.Among our I'inglish poets, 
Petrarch is imitated, n.ay, sur- 
ji.assed, in some things in matter 
and manner; in matter none 
appro.ach him to Sidney, who hath 
songs and sonnets in m.atter inter¬ 
mingled. In manner, the nearesl 
I find lohimisAV. Alc.xander, who, 
insisting in these same stejis, h.ath 
sc.xtainS) m.adrigals, and songs, 
echoes and equivoques, which he 


Gortliy, who was tutor of Prince Henry, 
and was the author of a volume ]mb- 
hshed m roll, “The Tragicall Death of 
Soiihonisba,” and containing a number 
of sonnets under the title of “Cailia.” 
— Dn-'iil Lnhi". 

II .Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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hath not; wlicrcby, as the one 
siirpaSbCil him in matter, so the 
other in manner of wilting, or 
form. 'I'liis one thing whieh is 
followed by the Italians, as oi 
S.inazarius and otliers, is that 
none eelebrate their mistress alter 
her death, whiilt lionsard hath 
imitated. After whieh two, next 
(melhinks) followelh JJaniel for 
'sweetness in rhyming second to 
none.- 1 Irayton seemeth rather to 
have loved his muse than his mis¬ 
tress ; by 1 know not what artificial 
similes, .his sheweth well his mind 
hut not his jiassion. As to that 
which S])cnser callcth his Amorctli, 
I am not of their opinion who 
think tluin his, for they are so 
rhildish tliat it were not well to 
give them so honourable a father. 

Donne, among the Anacreofltic 
lyrics, is second to none, and far 
from all second ; but as Anacreon 
doth not apiiroach (aillimaehus, 
though Ic. excels in his own kind, 
nor Horace to Virgil, no more can 
1 he brought to think him to excel 
either Alexander’s or Sidney’s 
verses. They can hardly be com¬ 
pared togetlicr, tieading diveisc 


paths; the one flying swift, but 
low, the other, like the eagle, stir- 
jiassing the clouds. I think it h. 
would, he might easily be the bevi 
c])igrammalist we have found ir 
English, ol which 1 have not seer 
any come near the ancients. Com 
pare song, “.Marry and Love,’- 
&c., with 'lasso’s stanzas against 
beauty; one shall hardly ktiow 
who hath the best. 

Drayton’s “rolyolbion” is one 
ol the smoothest poems 1 have 
seen in English, and well jjrose- 
cuted. There are some jiieces in 
him 1 dare compare with the best 
transmarine poems. 'I'he seventh 
song ])lcaseth me much. The 
twelfth is excellent; the thirteenth 
also. 'J'hc “Discourseot Hunting” 
passeth with any jioct, and the 
eighteenth, which is his last in this 
edition, lOi.]. I find in him what 
is .cl most part of my compatriots, 
too great an admiration ol their 
country, on the history of which, 
whilst they muse, as wondering, 
they forget sometimes to be gooil 
poets. 


- 'I'lie sccuud ol Donne’s “Elcgic . 
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JOHN SELDEN. 

158,1—1653. 

rjolin Sclflen was born December iCtli, 1584, at Salvington, in Sussex. He wa.. 
ecluealed at the free schmil at Cliidicster, and in the year 1600 entered Hart f.'ollege, 
O,xford. At the age of seventeen he bec.aine a member ef ClilTord’s Inn, and in 
1604 removed to the Inner 'J'emple, where, says Aubrey, “he was quickly taken 
notice of for his learning.” When 27 years old he furnished Drayton with notes to 
the first 18 chapters of the “ I’olyolbion. ” These notes were followed by various works 
exhibiting great erudition. In 1618 appeared “The History of Tithes,” which was 
suppressed by the i 1 igh Commission Court. This treatment he never forgiive; and to it is 
proiiablydue the nsjierily with which he is found spe.akingof the clergy and the church. ‘ 
He was returned both for the second and third I’arli.aments of Charles I.; and taking 
part in the preparation of “The Petition of Kights,” was imprisoned, 1629, for 
several months. JCighleen years later the House of Commons voted a gr.ant of 
to each of those who had been imprisoned, but .Selden took only half. In 1651 the 
Countess Dowager ol Kent bequeathed to Selden some valuable property in While- 
friars. He died 1653, aged 68, leaving a fortune of ;^40,ooo, and was buried m the 
Temple “magnificently’’ it is said, though I’cpys in his Diary comments on the. 
dainness of his tomb, and remarks “how much belter one of his executors hath who 
s buried by him.”J 


• Bkssiii;^s and Curses. 

’Tis not the curses that come 
from the ])Oor, or from anybody 
that hurl me because they come 
from Iheni, but because 1 do some¬ 
thing ill against them that deserves 
God should curse me for it. On 
the other side, it is not a man's 
blessing me thatmakes me ble.ssed; 
he only declares me to be so, .and 
if I do well 1 shall be bles.scd. 
whether any bless me or not. 

Transition oj the BihJe. 

The English translation of the 
Bible is the best translation in the 
world, and renders the sense of 
the origin.al best, taking in for the 
English translation the Bishop’s 
Bible, as well as King James’s. 
The translation in King James’s 
time took an excellent way. That 


part of the Bible w’as given to hiiii 
who was most excellent in such a 
longue (as the Apocryjtha to An¬ 
drew Downs), and then they met 
together, and one read the trans¬ 
lation, the rest holding in their 
hands some Bible, either of the 
learned tongues or French, Spa¬ 
nish, Italian, &c. If they found 
any laull they spoke; il not, he 
read on. 

rLaia concerning the Bible. 

Henry the Eighth made a law 
th.it all men might read the Scrip¬ 
tures except servants; but no 
woman, except ladies and gentle¬ 
women, who had leisure, and 
might ask somebody the meaning. 
I'he law was repealed in Edward 
the Sixth’s days. 
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The Bible. 

The Scrijiturc may have more 
senses besides the literal, because 
God understands all things at 
once; but a man’s writing has but 
one true sense, which is that which 
the author meant when he writ it. 

AVhen you meet with several 
readings of .the 'I'cxt, take heed you 
admit nothing against the tenets of 
your church, but do as if you were 
going over a bridge ; be sure you 
hold fast by the rail, and then you 
may dance here and there as you 
please ; be sure you keep to what 
IS settled, and then you may flourish 
upon your various lections. 

Bishops. 

For a liisho]) to preach, it is to 
do other folk’s office; as if the 
steward of the house should ex¬ 
ecute the portcris or the cook’s 
place. ’Tis his business to see 
that they and all others about the 
house perform their duties. 

For a Bishoj) to cite an old 
canon to strengthen his new arti¬ 
cles, is as if a law 3 'er should plead 
an old statute that has been re¬ 
peal'd God knows how long. 

Bishops are now unfit to govern, 
because of their learning. They 
are bred iiji in another law. They 
run to the Text for something 
done among the Jew.s, that no¬ 
thing concerns England. ’Tis just 
as if a man would have a kettle, 
and he would not go to our bra¬ 
zier to have it made as they makfe 
kettles, but he would have it 
made as Hiram made his brass- 


work, who wrought in Solomon’s 
Temple. 

They that would pull down the 
Bishojis and erect a new way of 
government do as he that luilis 
down an old house, and builds 
another, in another fashion. 
There’s a grc.nl deal of do, and 
a great deal of trouble ; the old 
rubbish must be carted away, and 
new material must be brought. 
Workmen must be provided ; and 
perhaps tlic old ones would ha\ e 
served as well. 

Books. 

’Tis good to have tran.slalions, 
because they serve as a comment, 
so far as the fragment of the man 
{i.e. the translator) goes. 

In answering a l)Ook, ’tis best 
to be short, otherwise he that I 
write against will suspect I intend 
to weary, not to satisfy him. Be¬ 
sides, in being long, 1 shall give 
my adversary a huge advantage. 
Somewhere or other he will pick 
a hole. 

In quoting of books, quote 
stich authors as are usually read; 
others you may read for your own 
satisfaction, but not name them. 

Quoting from authois is most 
for matter of fact; and then 1 
write them as 1 would produce a 
witness, sometimes for a free ex¬ 
pression ; and then I give the 
author his due, and gain myself 
praise by reading him. 

Ceremony. 

Ceremony keeps up all things. 
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’Tis like a ])cnny glass to a rich 
spirit, or .some excellent water. 
Without it the water were spilt, 
the spirit lost. 

Of all people, l.adics have no 
reason to < ry down ceremonies, 
for they take thcm'-eh'cs slighted 
^yillK'ut it. And were they not 
lused with ceremony, with compli¬ 
ments and addrcs.ses, with legs, 
and kissing of hands, they were 
the iiitifiillcst creatures in the 
world. Ihit yet, methinks, to 
kiss their hands after their lijcs, as 
some do, is like little hoys, tliat 
after they cat the a])])lc fall to the 
jiaring, out of a love they haw to 
the aiiple. 

Oum^lnc; S/<ks. 

’Tis the trial of a jnan to s.e if 
he will change his side and if he 
he so we.ik .is to ch.ange once he 
w ill < li:!iy;e again, ^’our eoimlrv 
fellows ha\e a way to try il a man 
he weak in the hams, hy (oining 
hehind him andgi\ii\ghim a hlow 
unawares. If he hend once, he 
w ill hend again. 

Colonel (loring, scr\ ing first the | 
one side and thcai the other, did 
like a good miller, that knows 
how to grind which way soever 
the wind fits. 

Clirlsimas. 

Our meats and our sports (mueli 
of them) have relation to church- 
works. The coffin (?) of our 
Christmas pies, in .shape long, is 
in imitation of the Crutch (man¬ 
ger) j our choosing kings and 


queens on Twelfth-night hath 
reference to the three kings. So, 
likewise, our eating of fiiller.s, 
whipping of toiis, roasting of her¬ 
rings, Jack of Cents, &c. ; they 
were all in imitation of elmri h- 
works, emblems of inarlyrdoni. 
Our tansies, at JC.aslcr, have relcr- 
ence to the bitter herbs ; though 
a( die same time ‘tw'as always the 
fiisliion for a man to have a gam¬ 
mon of bacon, to show' liim.self to 
bo no Jew'. 

■ Iftm'ai whi ITiU. 

The Turks tell their people of 
I a heaven where there is sensible 
pleasure, but of a hell where they 
j sh.ill suffer they do not know what. 

I 'file Christi.ins quite invert this 
order. They tell us of a hell 
V here we shall feel sensible jniiii, 
bill of a hear ell where we sli.dl 
I iijiiy we cannot tell what. 

Chur At. 

A glorious church is like a 
magnificent feast. There is all 
the v.arictydial maybe; but every 
one chooses out a dish or two 
that he likes, and lets the rest 
alone. How glorious soever the 
church is, every one chooses out 
of it bis ow'n religion, hy w'hich he 
governs himself, ami lets the rest 
alone, 

'I'he way coming into our 
great churches W'as anciently at 
the west door, that men might 
see the altar and all the church 
before them; the other doors 
were but posterns. 
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Cify. 

What raakoj a city? whether a 
bishoprick or any of that nature? 
Ans7L'cr. ’'I'is according to the first 
charier which made them a cor¬ 
poration. If they are hicoipor.Ued 
by name of fVrvArf, they are a 
(ily ; il by the name of 
lle. n they are a borough. 

‘ C7r/xy. 

'rhough a clergyman have no 
faults of hi;; own, I'et the faults of 
the whole tribe shall be laid u|ion 
liim. so lhat he shall be sure not 
to lack. 

The ell rgy would have us be¬ 
lieve them against our own reason, 
as the woman would have her 
husband against his own eyes : 
Wh.at! will you believe your own 
eyes before your own sweet wife 1 

'I'he clergy -.nd laity together 
are never likely to do well. ’Tis 
as if a man weie to make an ex¬ 
cellent I', ,sl, and should have his 
apothecary and jihy-siiian come 
into the kitchen. 'J'he cooks, if 
they were let alone, uould make 
e.xcellent meats ; but then comes 
the a)K)thecary, and he iiuts rubarb 
into one sauce, and agrick into 
another sauce. Chain up the 
clergy on both sides. 

Competnuy. 

That which i.s a competency for 
one man is not enough for an¬ 
other, no more than that which 
will keep one man warm will keep 
another man warm. One man 
can go in doublet and hose, 


wlien another man cannot he with¬ 
out a cloak, and yet have no more 
clothes than is necessary for him. 

Coiisciciicc. 

Ife that hath a scnipulous cou- 
siieuce is like a hov.se lhat is iiul 
■well weighed; he starts c.t c\iiy 
biid th. 1 t flies out of the hedge. 

.\ knowing man wdl do ti; .t 
uhieh a lender consrieuf man 
dues not ilo, liy re.uon of liis 
ignorance. The other knows 
there is no hurl, as a child is afraid 
to go into the dark, when a man 
is not, beiause he knows there i-. 
110 danger. 

Cr.\A. 

Athanasius’s Creed is the 
shortest, lake aivav the pref.icc, 
and the. force, and the conclu¬ 
sion, which are not ]url ot the 
ciwd. In the Nicene ireeditis 
;/'• iee\»/.T/Vo', 1 believe in the 
Church, lint now', as our com- 
moii jirayer has it, T believe one 
Catholic and Aiioslolic Church. 
'I'hey like not creeds, because they 
would have no forms of faith, as 
they have none at prayer, though 
there be more reason for the one 
than for the other. 

Datunaiion. 

To preach long, loud, and 
damnation is the way to be cried 
up. We love a man that damns 
us, and we run after him again to 
save us. If a man had a sore leg, 
and he sliould go to an honest, 
judicious chirurgeon, and he 
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should only tend him, keep it 
warm, and anoint with such an 
oil (an oil well known) that would 
do the cure, haply he would not 
much regard him, because he 
knows the medicine beforehand 
an ordinary medicine. But if he 
should go to a surgeon that should 
tell him “Your leg will gangrene 
within three days, and it must be 
cut off, and you will die, unless 
you do something that 1 coidd 
tell you,” what listening there 
woulcl be to this man ! “ Oh ! 

for the Lord’s sake, tell me what 
this is. T will give you any con¬ 
tent for your pains.” 


St'If-Denial. 

’Tis much the doctrine of the 
times* that men should not ple.ase 
themselves, but deny themselves 
everything they take delight in— 
not look upon beauty, wear no 
good clothc.s, cat no good meat, 
ivc., which seems the greatest .ac¬ 
cusation that can be upon the 
Maker of all good things. If they 
be not to be used, why did Clod 
make them? The truth is, they 
that preach against them cannot 
ra.akc use of them their selves; 
and then .again they get esteem 
by seeming to contemn them. 
l!ut mark it while you live, if they 
do not please themselves as much 
as they can ; and we live tnore 
by ex.-unple than jirceept. 


♦ 163.11—654. 


Epitaph. 

An epitaph must be made fit for 
the person for whom it is made. 
Tor a m.an to say all the excellent 
things that can be said upon one, 
and call that his c))itaph, is as if a 
I painter should make the hand¬ 
somest ])iecehccan jiossibly make, 
and say, ’twas my picture. It 
holds in a funeral sermon. 

Evil Speaking. 

He that speaks ill of another 
commonly before he is aware, 
m.akes himself such an one as he 
speaks against ; for if he had the 
civility or breeding he would for¬ 
bear such kind of language. 

Fasting Days. 

What the Church debars us one 
da}', she gives us le.avc to t.akc out 
in .another, first we fast, and then 
we feast. I'irst there is a carnival, 
and then a Lent. 

• Friends. 

Old friends are best. King 
James used to call for his old 
shoes. 'I'hey were easiest for his 
feet. 

• Gentleman. 

AVhat a gentleman is ’tis hard 
with us to define. In other countries 
he is known by his iirivilegcs. In 
Westminster Hall he is one that 
is reputed one. In the Court of 
Honour, he that hath arms. The 
king cannot make a gentleman of 
blood, nor God Almighty; but 
he can make a gentleman by crea- 
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tion. If you ask which is the 
better of these two, civilly the 
gentleman of blood, morally the 
gentleman by creation may be the 
better; for the one ina\' be a de¬ 
bauched man, this a i)eison of 
worth. 

■ JlumUUy. 

Humility is a virtue all preach, 
none ]>ractisc, and yet everybody 
is content to hear. The master 
thinks it good doctrine for his ser¬ 
vant, the laity for the clergy, and 
the clerg.y for the laity. 

■Pride may be allowed to this or 
that degree, else a man cannot 
keep u)) his dignity. In gluttons 
there must be eating, in drunken¬ 
ness there must be drinking. 'Tis 
not the eating, nor 'tis not the 
drinking that is to be blamed, but 
the excess. So in pride. 

Iilolalry. 

Idolalrv is in a man’s own 
thought, not in the opinion of 
another. Put case 1 bow to the 
altar. Why am I guilty of 
idolatry ? because a standcr-by 
thinks so? I am sure I do not 
believe the altar to be God, and 
the God I worship may be bowed 
to in all places and at all times. 

Javs. 

Talk what you will of the Jews, 
that they are cursed. They thrive 
where’er they come; they are able 
to oblige the prince of their 


* i.e. the Catholics. 


country by lending him money ; 
none of them beg; they keep to¬ 
gether ; and for their being liated, 
my life for yours, Christians hale 
one another as much. 

Images. 

Though the learned Papists pray 
not to image.s, yet it is to be feared 
the ignor.tnt do, as appears by the 
story of St. Nicholas in Spain. A 
countryman used to offer daily to 
St. Nicholas’s image. At length 
by mischance the image was 
broken, and a new one made of 
his own plum-tree. After that the 
man forbore. Being complained 
of to his ordinary, he answered, 
“ ’Tis true he used to offer to the 
old image; but to the new he 
could not find in his heart, be¬ 
cause he knew ’twas a piece of his 
own j)lum-trcc.” Vou see what 
opinion this man had of the 
image; and to this tended the 
bowing of their image.s, the twink¬ 
ling of their eyes, the Virgin’s milk. 
Had they only meant representa¬ 
tions, a picture rvould have done 
as well as the tricks. It may be 
with us in England, they * do not 
worship images, because living 
among Protestants they are either 
laughed out of it, or beaten out of 
it by shock of argument.f 

■ A7//g^.^ 

A king is a thing men have 
made for their own sakes, for quiet- 


t Compare this willi SUdeu’srcuiaiks 
ou Idolatry. 
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iioss’ sake, jusl as in a family one 
man is a))poinlecl to buy meat; if 
every one should buy, or if there 
were many buyers, they would 
never agree ; one would buy what 
the other liked not, or what the 
other had bought before, so there 
would be a confusion. ]3ut that 
charge being committed to one, 
he according to his discretion 
pleases all. If they have not what 
they would have one day, they 
shall have it the next, or something 
as good. 

• Lan linage. 

To a living tongue, new words 
may be added; but not to a dead 
tongue, as Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
&c. 

If you look ui)on the language 
spoken in the So.xon time and the 
language spoken now, you will find 
the diflerence to be just as if a 
man had a cloak which he wore 
plain in Queen ICli/abeth’s days, 
and since here had jiut in a jiiece 
of red and there a piece of blue, 
and here a jiiece of green, and 
there a iiiece of orange-tav. ny. IV'e 
borrow words from the French, 
Italian, Latin, as every pedantic 
man pleases. 

We have more words than 
notions, half a dozen words for the 
. same thing. Sometimes we put a 
new signification to an old word, 
as when we call a piece a gun. 
The word gun was in use in Eng¬ 
land for an engine to cast a 
thing from a man long before 
there was any gunpowder found 
out. 


• Zl 77 f'. 

A man may jileacl not guilty and 
yet tell no lie ; for by the law no 
man is bound to accuse himself; 
so that when 1 say. Not guilty, the 
meaning is as if 1 should say by 
way of parajihrase, I am not so 
guilty as to tell you; if you will 
bring me to a trial, and have me 
punished for this you lay to my 
charge, prove it against me. 

Ignorance of the law excuses no 
man; not that all men know the 
latv, but because ’tis an excuse 
every man will plead ; and no 
man can tell how to confute 
him. 

• Lcaniiii^. 

No man is the wiser for his 
learning. It may administer matter 
to work in, or objects to work 
u])on; but wit and wisdom are 
born with a man. 

Marriage. 

Of all actions of a man's life, his 
marriage docs least concern other 
l)eoi)le; yet of all actions of our 
life 'tis most meddled tvith by 
other persons. 

Marriage is nothing but a civil 
contract. 'Tis true 'tis an ordi¬ 
nance of God; so is every other 
contract. God commands me to 
keep it when I have made it. 

Marriage is a desperate thing. 
The frogs in .d'lsop were extremely 
rvise; they had a great mind to 
some water, but they would not 
leap into the well, because they 
could not get out again. 
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! We single out particulars, and 
apply God’s jjrovlJence to llicni. 
'J’hus, when two are married and 
liave undone one anollier, they 
'cry, It Avus God's irrovideiice we 
•should come together, when (iod’s 
^providence does equally concur in 
*11 things. 

■'* ■ Measure of Things. 

^ V.’e measure from oursclve.s, anil 
its things are for our use and jiiir- 
jose, so we approve them, lliing 
l| pear to tire table that is rotten ; 
#e cry it down : it is naiighi. Ihit 
bring a medlar that is rotten a'.'I 
.’tis a fine thing; and yet. I’ll war¬ 
rant you, the pear thinks as well of 
itself as the medlar does. 

measure the e.Kcellency of 
other men by some excellency rve 
conceive to be i': ourselves. Nash, 
a i)oet, poor enough (as ])oets used 
to bo), Kceing an aldeinian with 
his gold chain ujion his gre.it 
horse, by way of scorn said to one 
of bis comiianions, ‘‘Do you see 
yon fellow ? how goodly, how big 
he looks ! Why, that fellow cannot 
make a blank verse ! ” 

N.ay. we measure the goodness 
of God from ourselves; we lueasuie 
His goodness, Ilis justice, llis n.'s- 
doin, by something we call just, 
good, or wise in ourselves. And in 
so doing Ave judge proportionably 
to the country felloAv in the ])lay, 
Avho said, if he Avere a king, he 
would live like a lord and have 
pease and bacon every day, and a 
whip that cried “ slash ” ! 


. Difference of Men. 

'Ihc difference of men is very 
[peat. You Avould scarce think 
them to be of the same species ; 
and yet it consists more in the 
alfection thair in the intellect For, 
a> in the strength of body, luo 
meii shall be of an equal strength, 
yet one shall appear stronger than 
the other, because he cxercis; j 
and puts out his strength; the 
I other Avill not stir nor strain him- 
I self. So ’tis in the strength of 
I the brain; the one endeavours 
and strains and labours and studies; 
the otlier sits still and is idle ancl 
t.ikes no pains ; and therefore he 
appears so mucli the inferior. 

• Money. 

Money makes a man laugh. A 
blind fiddler pktying to a company, 
.and jilaying but scurvily, the com¬ 
pany laughed at him. His boy 
that led him, jAcrceiving it, cried, 
“ Father, let u:, begone; they do 
nothing but laugh at you.” “ Hold 
thy peace, boy, ” said the fiddler; 
“avc sh.all have their money pre¬ 
sently, imd then Ave Avill laugh at 
them.” 

• Opinion. 

0{)inion and affectloii c.vtreraely 
difter. 1 mav affect a Avoman best, 
but it does not follow that I must 
tiiink her the handsomest Avoman 
in the Avorld. I love apples the 
best of any fruit; but it does no; 
folloAv I must think apples the 
best fruit. Opinion is something 
wherein I go about to give reason 
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wliy all the world should think as 
I think. Afiection is a thing where¬ 
in I look after the pleasing of 
myself. 

• PaHeuce. 

Patience is the chiefest fruit of 
study. A man that strives to make 
hiraself a different thing from other 
nien by much reading, gain.s tins 
< i.iefest good, that in all fortunes 
he hath something to entertain 
.ind comfort himself withal. 

■ J'h'asure. 

Pleasure is nothing else but the 
intermission of pain, the enjoying 
of something I am in great trouble 
for till 1 have it. 

’Tis a wrong way to ])ro])ortion 
other men’s ])leasurcs to ourselves. 
’Tis like a child’s using a little 
bird-—“ Oh, poor bird, thou shalt 
sleep with me ”—so lays it in his 
bosom and stifles it with his hot 
breath. The bird had rather be 
in the cold air. And yet, too, ’tis 
the most jileasing flattery to. like 
what other men like. 

Whilst you are upon earth en¬ 
joy the good things that are here 
(to that end were they given), and 
be not melancholy, and wish your¬ 
self in heaven. If a king should 
give you the keeping of a castle, 
with all things belonging to it, 
orchards, gardens, &c., and bid 
you use them; withal promises 
you, after twenty years to re¬ 
move you to court and make you 
a privy councillor. If you should 
neglect your castle, and refuse to 
eat of those fruits, and sit down 


and whine, and wish you were a 
privy councillor, do you think the 
king would be pleased with you ? 

Philosophy. 

Philosophy is nothing but dis-' 
cretion. 

Plays. 

There is no reason jilays should 
be in verse, either in blank or 
rhyme. Only the poet has to s.ay 
for himself that he makes something 
like that which somebody made 
before him. The old poets had 
no other reason than this : their 
verse was sung to music; other¬ 
wise it would have been a senseless 
thing to have fettered up them¬ 
selves. 

Verse. 

’Tis a fine thing for children to 
learn to make verse; but when 
, they come to be men they must 
I .speak like other men, or else they 
i will be laughed at. ’Tis ridiculous 
I to speak or wiite or preach in 
verse. .\s ’tis good to learn to 
dance, a man may learn his leg, 
learn to go handsomely; but ’tis 
ridiculous for him to dance when • 
he should go. 

Jiifallihilily of the Pope. 

The Poite is infallible when he 
hath power to command, that is, 
tvhere he must be obeyed; so is 
every supreme power and prince. 
’I'hey that stretch his infallibility 
further, do they know not what. 

. Power. 

There is no stretching of powers 
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•Tis a good rule : cat within your 
stomach : act within your commis¬ 
sion. 

They that govern most make 
least noise; for see when they row 
in a barge, they that do drudgery 
Irork flash, and puff and .swear; 
feut he that ;^overiis sits quietly at 
fte stem .t. ! scarce is seen to stir. 

• Syllables. 

Syllables govern the world. 

' Prayer. 

We take care what we speak to 
men; but to God wc may say any¬ 
thing. 

Preaching. 

The tone in preaching does much 
in working upon the people’s affec¬ 
tions. If a man should make love 
in an ordinary tone, his mistress 
would not regard him ; and there¬ 
fore he must svhin.. If a man should 
cry fire ! or murder ! in an ordinary 
voice, nobody would come out to 
help him. 

Pre.achers say. Do as 1 say, not 
as I do. llul if a j'hysician had the 
same disease upon him that I have, 
and he should bid me do one 
.thing and he do quite another, 
could I believe him? 

Preferment. 

When you want a child to go to 
such a place, and you find him un¬ 
willing, you tell him he shall ride 
a cock-horse, and then he will pre¬ 
sently. So do those that govern 
the State deal by men to work 
them to their ends. 'I'hcy tell them 
}hey shall be advanced to such and 


such a place, and they will do any¬ 
thing they would have them. 

When the pageants arc a-coming 
there’s a great thrusting and a- 
riding ujion one another’s backs, 
to look out at the window. Stay a 
little, and tliey will come just to 
you. You may see tliem quietly. 
So ’tis when a new statesman or 
officer is chosen; there’s great ex¬ 
pectation and listening who it 
should be; stay awhile, and you 
may know quietly. 

Proverbs. 

The proverbs of several nations 
were much studied by Bishop An¬ 
drews, and the reason he gave was, 
because by them he knew the minds 
of several nations, which is a brave 
thing ; as we count him a wise man 
that knows the minds and insides of 
men, which is done byknowing what 
is habitual to tliem. J’roverbs are 
habitual to a nation, being trans¬ 
mitted from father to son. 

• Religion. 

King James said to the fly, 
“ Have 1 three kingdom:?, and thou 
must needs fly into my eye ? ” Is 
there not enough to meddle with 
upon the stage, or in love, or at 
the table, but religion ? 

Religion is like the fashion. One 
man wears his doublet slashed, an¬ 
other laced, another plain; but 
every man has a doublet. So every 
man has his religion. We difier 
about trimming. 

IMen say th. v .are of the same 
religion for quietness’ sake. But 
if the matter x, ere well examined, 

ij 
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you would,scarcefindthree anywhere 
of the same religion in all points. 

Alteration of religion is danger¬ 
ous, because we know not where it 
will stay. ’Tis like a millstone that 
lies upon the top of a pair of stairs j 
’tis hard to remove it, but if once 
it be thrust off the first stair, it 
never stays till it come to the 
bottom. 

Question. Whether is the Church 
or the Scripture judge of reli¬ 
gion? Answer. In truth, neither, 

' but the State. I am troubled with 
a boil; I call a company of chirur- 
jgcons about me. One prescribes 
jone thing, another another. I 
|single out something I like, and 
ask you that stand by and are no 
chirurgeons wliat you think of it. 
You like it too. You and I are 
judges of the plaster, and we bid 
them (the chirurgeons) to prep.are 
it, and there’s an end. Thus ’tis in 
religion. The Protestants say they 
will be judged by tlie Scripture; 
the Papists say so too ; but .that 
cannot speak. A judge is no judge 
except that he can both speak and 
command execution. But the truth 
is they never intended to agree. No 
doubt the Pope, where he is su¬ 
preme, is to be judge; if he say we 
in England ought to be subject to 
him, then he must draw his sword 
and make it good. 

We look after religion as the 
butcher did after his knife when he 
had it in his mouth. 

They talk of settling religion. 
Religion is well enough settled al¬ 
ready if we would let it alone. 


State. 

In a troubled state save as much 
for your own as you can. A dog 
had been at market to buy .i 
ahoulder of mutton. Coming home 
he met two dogs by the way that, 
quarrelled with him. He laid down 
his shoulder of mutton and fell to 
fighting with one of them. In tho 
meantime the other dog fell to eat¬ 
ing his mutton. He, seeing that, left 
the dog he was fighting with, and 
fell upon him that was eating. 
Then the other dog fell to eat. 
When he perceived there was no 
remedy, but which of them soever 
he fought withal his mutton was in 
danger, he thought he would have 
as much of it as he could, and 
thereupon gave over fighting and 
fell to eating himself. 

Superstition. 

If there be any superstition truly, 
and properly so called, ’tis their 
observing the Sabbath after the 
Jewish manner. 

Transuhstantiation. 

There is no greater argument 
(though not used) against tran- 
sub.stantiation than the Apostles at 
their first council forbidding blood 
and suffocation. Would they for¬ 
bid blood and yet enjoin the eat¬ 
ing of blood too ? 

The best way for a pious man 
is to address himself to the Sacra¬ 
ment with that reverence and de¬ 
votion, as if Christ were really there 
present. 
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Truth. 

, In troubled water you can scarce 
sec your face, or see it very little, 
till the water be quiet and stand 
ftill. So in troubled times you can 
little truth. When times.are 
4 fcttlcd and quiet then truth ap¬ 
pears. 

War. 

» Question. Whether fhay subjects 
fake up arms against their Prince ? 
Answer. Conceive it tlius: here 
lies a shilling betwixt you and me. 
ten pence of the shilling is yours, 
two pence is mine. Byagreement I 
am as much king of my two pence 
as you of your ten ])ence. If you 
therefore go about to take away my 
two pence I will defend it; for there 
you and I are equal, both princes. 

Wife. 

'Tis reason a man that will have 


a wife shouhl be at the charge of 
her ninkets and pay all the scores 
she sets on him. He that will keep 
a monkey ’tis fit he should pay lor 
the glasses he breaks. 

* Wistiom. 

A wise man should never resolve 
upon anything : at least never let 
the w'orld know his ri;solution ; for 
if he cannot arrive at that, he is 
ashamed. 

Wit. 

Wit and wisdom differ. Wit is 
upon the sudden turn ; -wisdom, is 
in bringing about ends. 

He that will give himself to all 
manner of ways to get money may 
be rich ; so that he who lets fly ail 
he knows or thinks may by chance 
be satirically witty. Honesty some¬ 
times keeps a man from growij g 
rich, and civility from being witty. 


DR. FRANCIS ROCKIER. 


i 06 S—1740. 

[Francis I..ocldcr, son of William Lockier, of Norwich, w.ts hom in tdCS, .and 
in 168-; became a member of Trinity College, Ciunbiolgc. lie wa’, entered as 
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1686-7, M.A. 5690. tin 1717, when Cleorf’e I. visited Canibiidge, he w.as natid 
D.l)., .and on the 19th Marcli, 1724-5, was m.ade Dean ol I’eterboioneh. He n.i, 
also rector of llanworth .and Aston. Died 1740. H's acquaintance with Duden, 
Aildison, Po])e, and the great wits and authors of that ago makes his conversation., 
highly interesting.] 


Addison. 

Pope’s character of Addison is 
one of the truest as well as one of 
the best things he ever wrote. 
Addison deserved that character 


the most of any man. Yet how 
charming are his prose writings ! 
He was as much a master of 
humour as he was an indifferent 
poet. 
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Eryikn. 

I was about scM'iUcen i\Iicn 1 
first came up to town, an odd look¬ 
ing 1 ) 0 )-, with short, rough hair, and 
that s( .’■l of awkwardness whieh one 
always brings up at first out of the 
country with one. Ilowevei, in 
spite of luy bashfulness and a])- 
])earance, J used now and then to 
thrust myself into Will’s* to have 
the pleasure of si’cing the most 
celebrated wits of that time, who 
then resorted thither. The second' 
time that ever I was there, Mr. 
Dryden was sjieaking of his own 
thing.s, as he frcquenlly did. cs- 
irecially of such as had been lately 
published. “ If anvlhing of mine 
isgood,”.saysiH'. “'lis Mac-blci kno: 
and I value im self die ni(”'e upon it, 
because it is ll ’ !■ .u pie< e of ridi- 
(tile written in heroic-,.’’ On be-'r- 
ing this, 1 iiluckci' til'my spiiits so 
tar as to say in a > o.ce but just 
loud ciUHigh to be beard, that 
“Mac-J'lci kno w.is a very fine 
])oeni; but that J had not uuagined 
it to be the first that e\cr was writ 
that way.” On this, J )iy den turned 
short upon me, as surprised at 
my intei'iiosing; asked me how 
long 1 hatl been a dealer in poetry, 

* Will’s C’ofloe-house, says riafessar 
Morlcy, w.ns the tmner house on tlio 
north side of Russell .Street at the end of 
Row Street, now No. 21. Dryden’s 
use of this coffee-house caused the wits 
of the town to le.sort tliere, and after 
Dryden’s death in 1700 it rem.iined for 
some years the Wil,s’ I'olfee-house. See 
I’rofessor Morley’s valualde edition of 
“The .Spretator,’’ p. 3. 

t The “Rehearsal,” produced in the 


and added with a smile, “ Pray, 
sir, what is it that you diJ imagine 
to have been writ so before ?” I 
named Pioileau’s “I.utrin,” and 
Tassoni’s “ Secchia Rapita,” which 
I had read, and knew Dryden had 
borrow’cd some strokes from each. 
“’Tis triie,”s.aid Dryden; “ J had 
forgot them.” A little after Diyden 
went out; and in going, spoke to 
me again, and desired me to come 
and see him the next day. T was 
highly delighted w'ith the invitit- 
tion ; went to see him accoroingly; 
and was well ac(|uainled with him 
after, as long as he lived. 

Dryden allowed the “Kcbear 
I std ”t to hate a greai many good 
I strokes in it, “though so severe’’ 

■ added he “upon myself; bui 1 
.au’l helj) saying that Smith and 
Johnson are two of the coolest, 

i most insignificant fellows I ever 
, met with on the stage.” This, if 
' il was not spoke out of resent- 
' iiient, betrayed great want of judg¬ 
ment ; for .Smith and Johnson arc 
men of sense, and should cer- 

■ t.i' .ly say but little to such stuff, 
i only enough to make P>ayes show' on. 

I Dryden was most touched with 

the “Hind and the Panther Trans- 


\i inter «f 1671, was written by Villiers, 
Dube (if Ruckiugham, wiio was assistixl 
ill Ills task by Martin Clififord, Sprat, 
auil .Samuel liuller. In the character 
1,1 itayes, Dryden was bi ought upon the 
sl.ige, .ind his lialnts, manners, and garb 
l ..iiies(|ued. The key-note of hischaracter 
ns an author—aliit at his fiihoinededica- 
tiiiiis—is given in the first words Rayes 
utters : “ Your most obseipiious, and 
most observant, very servant, sir. ” 
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versed.'’ 1 have hi'.ird him say, 
^for two young (rllows, that 1 
iavc always lictii \cry cixil to, to 
fse an old man m nnslonuncs in ] 
(jD cruel a manner ! " aivl ho wept I 
he said it.* ! 

In one of Hijclen's |)lays there j 
was this line, which the a('tress | 
^ndeavoured to speak in as moving 
■^nd affecting a tone as she could : 
“My woimil K sreat lioeau-,!' ! i-. so 
small! ” 

and then she )).aiiscd, and looked 
very much di.strcs.sed. 'I'hc Duke 
of Ituckiiighaii'., who was in one of 
the Ixexes, rose from his seat, .ind 
added in a loud ridiculing \oii.e • j 

e’liii'n ’iwimli! I'c e'catei \mto it iium j 
.il all ! " i 

’w'lifh liad so .strong an effeci on | 
■tile audience (who hefoie were nol | 
very well pleased with the ph j 
.'di.'it they hissed the ]ioo’- woman i 
off the siage, would iicre' hear ; 
iic' appear,nice in the rest ol iier I 
pait, and ois this was the .as ond ' 
time only of the jikiy’s aiipeai aii'^ i.) ' 
made Dryden lose his lienelit i 
night. i 

Sir Ccor^t | 

Sir George I'.therege was as | 
thorough a foj> as ever f s.aw; he i 

* j,, Story,’’ says folinson 

(Life of I’rior), “ot great p.nii suffered, 
and of tears sited on tliis oteasiou by 
Dryden ... fly l.des like these i, the 
envv, raised hy .u]ieriur ahilitie-. every 
'day gr.atilied ; wlun tins aits attafktd, 
every one hojies ni see tlieni liuiiihled ; 
what is liuped is re.tdiiy helievi d ; and 
W’li.tt Is believed is conhdeiitlv told. 
Dryden had lieen mote aeLUstoined 
lOstilities than that such, enemies should 


was cxaetly his own Sir £>/£/(; 
J'liiltcr. ,\n(l yet he designed 
JioniiKVit, the genleel rtike of w it, 
for his own ])iclure. 

S/hf/idJ, Duke of Jh!i'ki»!^Iiaui.\ 

Shelfield Duke of liuekingham’s 
famous e.ssay 'sis ccrlainly been 
cried tip intn h more than it de¬ 
serves, ihoiigli < orrectetl :i good 
(leal by Dryden. It was this 
which .set him ti]) as a |)oet; ami 
he was resolved to kceji u]) th.il 
character, if he coidd, by any 
means, fail or foitl. Gould any¬ 
thing 1 ) 1 - mote impudent than his 
])tiblis'nng that sallie, lOl writing 
ithitii Druleii u.is beat in Kose 
.Alli't (and wliit h w.is so rem.ark- 
aid k’ own by tls n.uiie of the 
.vi .-.e allev satire) .e. his own? He 
in.ide, indeed, .■ few .ilterations in 
Il tir 1 ,; blit these were only ver¬ 
bal. aid gem-rally for the worse. 

Corncilio. 

For my iiarl, I [irefcr Corneille 
to R.uine, he has more of i nr 
Shakespeare in him. Indeed, 
Racine’s are the best crying pki, . 
Molierc is the only good Itn ■ • 
writer of comedies among t ■ 
French. 

hix-ak his quiet; and, if we can su|>|». • 
him vexed, it would be hard to d- - 
him sense enough to conceal his imeasi- 
iiess.” The luithois were I’rior and 
Montague, afli iwatds Jiarl of Halifax. 

t (olm Siiellielil, Duke of llucking- 
h.im, lioiii may, lied 1721. “ lie had,” 
says fohiison, “ the pcr.si)icuity and 
elegance of an historian, but not the fire 
and lancy ol a poet.” 
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Tasso. 

I am surprised that they pretend 
to set lip Ariosto against Tasso 
iliJl ill lUiIy. A i>nrty may go a 
4 reat ivay at first; but sure they 
rave had time enough to recover 
heir senses. Tasso was excellent, 
,oo, in his “ Torrisiiiondo,” which is 
tllowed to be one of their l)e.st 
uagedies. And the famous “Pastor 
l''ido”of Guarini is only an affected 
nutation of Tasso’s “Aminta.” 

Italian Dramalhts. 

There are good large dramatic 
writers among the Italians. What 
comedies Macchiavelli did write 
ire very good, 

Stt’ijt. 

Dr. Swift lies abed till eleven 
o’clock, and thinks of wit for the 
day. 

Buchanan.'' 

1 f liuchanan’s History had been 
written on a subject far enough 
lack, all the w'orld might have 
nistaken it for a ]iiece writ in the 
Augustan age. It is not only his 
words that are so pure, but his 
.•iitire manner of writing is as of 
hat age. 

S(:tlc.\ 

Settle, in his “ Anti Achitophel,” 
vas assisted by Matthew CliiTord, 
■iprat, and several of the best 
lands of those times. 


Suckling. 

Considering the manner of 
writing then in fashion, the purity 
of Sir John Suckling’s style is 
quite surprising. 

Nathaniel Lee. 

Nathaniel I.ee was Fellow of 
1’rinity College, in Cambridge.' 
The Duke of lluckingham (Vil- 
licrs) brought him up to town, 
where he never did anything for 
him; and that, I verily believe, 
was the occasion of his running 
mad. He was rather before my 
time, but I saw him in Bedlam. I 
think he died about the time ol 
the Revolution. 

The Chinese. 

Surely the Chinese arc not tlie 
wise proiile they have been 
cried up for. It is true they have 
had astronomy, gunpowder, and 
jirinting for perhaps these two 
thousand years; but how little 
have they improved* on each of 
these articles in all that time 1 
When the European missionaries 
first came among them, all the 
astronomy they had could not rise 
to the making of an almanack. 
Then their printing, to this day, is 
not by detached letters, but by 
whole blocks of wood for each 
page, so that the pieces for a 
moderate-sized book must be laid 
by for a future edition, and would 


* Ccoigc Buchanan, born 1506, died 
.582. 

t Klkannah Settle, remembered as the 


anatagonist of Dryden, and as the author 
of a once famous play, “ The Emperor 
of Morocco.” Died 1724. 
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almost lumber up a whole room. 
'I'heir engineers arc sad fellows ; 
indeed, they were always for en¬ 
couraging a .spirit of peace, and 
are some of the worst soldiers in 
the world. 'J'hongh they had 
250,000 men to defend their 
famous wall, the Tartars forced 
their way in through them with 
blood, and conquered their whole 
country, and their kings have ever 
since been of the Tartar race. 

The great men and celebrated 
philosophers amongst the Chinese 
are all atheists—a sort of Spino- 
sist-s. At least, they believe the 
^yorld was always as it is now. 

Missionaries. 

Most of the missionaries deserve 
but little credit ; they have falsified 
often, and hat e been discovered in 
some of theii cheats. I think it 
was in t!ie calculation of a comet 
or eclipse, however, in some very 
nice calculation, sent from China 
to Rome, the learned there were 
very surprised to find it agree 
exactly with one by Tycho Krahe ; 
whereas the best of our liuropcan 
astronomers generally differ as to 
a few minutes at least. This w.as 
much talked of there at first, till it 
was discovered some time after, 
that the missionaries at Pekin had 
corrected and set tliis calculation 
by Tycho's. 

Afoses. 

Moses did not write with a view 
to all the world, but for one people 
—to establish their religion and 
polity; and tliis is the best key to 


let us into the meaning of his 
writings. Thus, for instance, in 
the history of the Pall, I don't 
question but that Adam had a 
larger law given him than we hear 
of, but Moses may have particu¬ 
larized in the breach of a positive 
order, because the religion he was 
to establish was all ritual. 

ILebrcto. 

The same word in Hebrew 
signifies blessing .and cursing, as 
they say in Italian: “tu e bene- 
detto;” “you are a cursed ras¬ 
cal.” AVhere we make Job’s wife 
advise him to curse Cod and die, 
it should be, “ Pless God and die, 
bless him for the good you have 
hitherto received, and die to avoid 
the etils that arc now come upon 
you.” 

To call by their names was an 
expression among the Hebrews 
e(puvale]it to the being master, or 
having dominion ov'er anything. 
Thus God is said to call the stars 
by their names, and Adam to have 
given names to all animals. 

Bible. 

The one book necessary to be 
understood by a divine is the 
Bible; any others aie lobe read 
chiefly in order to understand 
that. One must not read it through 
a system, as a perspective, but 
bring our systems to our Bible, 
and not our Bible to our systems, 
as most divines (in every church) 
arc too apt to do. Try to see its 
first natural sense, and consult 
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comments afterwards, and that 
only where the nature of the thing 
makes them necessary. 

The most general and the 
^eatest diflkully in understand¬ 
ing the true sense of the Scrip¬ 
tures arises from our not knowing 
the proijortion Iietween the ways 
of speaking used in the blast and 
those in such a northerly country 
as our own. An Italian rvoiild 
not stick at calling that little jiar- 
terre, with two rows of trees about 
it, a paradise, and my villa in the 
country a magnificent palace. As 
we are acquainted with their way 
of speaking, we know very well 
that they mean nothing by this 
but a pretty little garden .and a 
tolerable house; but if .any one 
less acquainted with their way 
should take it literally, and assert 
in plain, honest Jinglish that I was , 
master of a magnificent palace, 
.and that my garden was equal to 
the garden of Eden, nothing could ’ 
well be more ridiculous. Now I 
the disjnoportion between our way 
of speaking and those of the 
Orientalists is much wider at pre¬ 
sent (and was still more so for¬ 
merly) than between our plainness 
.and the Italian hyperbole. 

Sir Isaac Newton. 

It is not at all improbable that 
Sir Isaac Newton, though so great 
a man, might have had a hanker- 


* Sec under Ramsay’s Tiible-talk the 
article “Cavalier." 
t Francis AUcihuty, Bishop of Ro- 


ing after the French prophets.* 
There w.as a time when he w.as 
jtossessed with the old fooleries of 
astrology, and another when he 
was so far gone in those of che¬ 
mistry, as to be upon the hunt 
after the philosopher’s stone. 

Scotchmen, 

In all my travels I never met 
with any one Scotchman 'but what 
was a man of sense. I believe 
everybody of th.it country tiiat has 
any leaves it as fast as they can. 

Ireland. 

Ireland is a noble country if it 
were cultivated, .and would perj 
haps be tlic best in the world for 
trade, if made the great mart of 
it. 

The English. 

The Eiiglish abroad can never 
gel to look as if they were at 
home. The Irish and Scotch, 
after being some time in a place, 
get the air of the natives; but an 
Englishman in any foreign court 
looks about him as if he was going 
to ste.al a tankard. 

Atterburj .f 

Upon the death of the Queen 
(Anne) Ormond, Alterbuiy, and 
Lord Marshal held a private con¬ 
sultation together, in which Atter- 
bury desired the latter to go out 
immcdi.ately, and inoclaim the 
Pretender in form. Ormond, who 

Chester, horn 1662 , died at Paris in exile, 
I7JI- 
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was more afraid of consequences, .| 
desired to communicate it first to 
the Council. “ Damn it, sir ! ” 
said Atterbury, in a great heat (for 
he did not value .swearing), “You 
►very well know that things have 
not been concerted enough for 
that yet, and that we have not a 
moment to lose.” Indeed, it was 
the only thing they could have 
done; such a bold step would 
have made people believe that 
they were stronger than they re.ally 
were, and might have taken 
strangel)’. The late King,* I am ' 
persuaded, would not have stirred ! 
a foot if there had been a strong 1 
Opposition; indeed, the family did 
not expect the crown; at least 
nobody in it but the old Prineess 
Sojthia. j 

Com'ersation. 

No one will ever shine in con- 1 
versation who thinks of saying fine 
things; to ])lcase, one must say 1 
many things indifferent, and many | 
very bad. | 

Foreign Language. 

When we write in foreign Ian- ^ 
piage we should not think in j 
iinglish ; if we do our writings will | 
be but translations at best. If one 
is to write in French, one must use 

(Jeorge I. 

t James Ilanington was Imrnin i6ii, 
and died 1677. His “Oceana” w.is 
published in lC$ 6 . He w.a.s the com- | 
panioii of t'harics I. in the Jsle of Wight 
in 1646. “ Mr. Harrington,” says a 

writer in the Itiog. Urit, p. 253S, “w.as 
a man of genius and learning, but he can 


oneself to think in French j and 
even then, for a great while, our 
Anglicisms will get uppermost and 
betray us in writing, as our ua(i\c 
accent docs in speaking, when we 
are among them. 

T/ie “ Oceana.” 

It is strange that llamngton (so 
short a lime ago) should be tlic 
first man to find out so evident and 
demonstrable a truth as that of 
property being the true basis :ind 
measure of power. His “ Oceana,” 
allowing for the dift'erent situation 
of things (as the less number of' 
lords then, those lords having no 
share in the Parliament and the 
like), is certainly one of the best- 
I'ounded ])ohtical pieces that ever 
was writ.t 

Monarchy. 

fliir Gothic ancestors were very 
I "eat men and of great ca])acities. 
'i bey were the first I hat established 
m fact what Aristotle had only 
touched in theory ; I mean their 
excellent institution of limited 
monarchies. 'Fhe Asiatic mon¬ 
archies were absolute, and the 
greatest republics of antiquity were 
very defective. Greece was split 
into too many little distinct powers, 

hardly be deemed a fine wiitci. He is 
redundant in rc'.ptcl of lli^ matter, too 
verbose, and his style not only exuberant 
blit disfigured with uncouth tenns and 
plii-ascs. Ho« ever, a skilful and patient 
reader m.ay collect a very valuable stock 
of politicalknowledge out of his writings.” 
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£>s Holland is at present, which 
were always jarring with one an¬ 
other, unless when held together by 
the pressure of one common power¬ 
ful euemj'. Koine, whilst a rc- 
jmblic, was scarce ever free from 
distractions between the patricians 
and the plebeians for ten years to¬ 
gether. Whatever is good either 
in monarchies or reiniblics, may be 
enjoyed in a limited monarchy. 
The whole force of the nation is 
as ready to be turned one way as in 
monarchies ; and the liberties of 
the people may be as well secured 
as in reiniblics. 

77/e yews. 

I'he Jews offered my lord Go- 
dolphin to pay five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds (;md they would have 
made it a million) if the Govern¬ 
ment would have allowed them to 
purchase the town of lirentford, 
withleave of settling there entirely, 
with full privileges of trade, &c. 
The agent from the Jews said that 
the affair was already concerted 
with the chiefs of their brethren 
abroad; that it would bring the 
richest of their merchants hither, 
and of course an addition of about 
twenty millions of money to cir- 
c ulate in the neighbourhood. Lord 
Molcswortli was in the room with 
l.ord Godolphin when this pro¬ 
posal -was made, and as soon as 
the agent was gone, pressed him 
to close in with it. Lord Godolphin 
was not of his opinion. He fore¬ 
saw that it would provoke two of the 
nost Dowerful bodies in the nation 


the clergy and the merchants; he 
gave other reasons too, against it, 
and in fine it was dropped. 

I'he Jews had better success 
with Oliver Cromwell, when they 
desiredleave to have a synagogue in 
London. They offered him, when 
Protector, sixty thousantl pounds 
for that jirivilegc. Cromwell ap¬ 
pointed them a day for his giving 
th#m an answer. He then sent to 
some of the most ]iowerful among 
the clergy, and some of the chief 
merchants in the city, to be present 
at the meeting. It was in the long 
gallery at Whitehall. Sir I’aul 
Kycault, who was then a young 
man, presscil in among the crowd, 
and said he never heard a man 
speak so well in his life as Crom¬ 
well did on this occasion. When 
they were all met, he ordered the 
J cws to speak for themselves. 
After that he turned to the clergy, 
who inveighed much against the 
Jews as a cruel and cursed people. 
Cromwell, in his answer to the 
clergy, called them “ men of God 
and desired to be informed by them 
whether it was not their opinion 
that the Jews were one day to be 
called into the Church ? He then 
desired to know whether it was not 
every Christian man’s duty to for- ' 
ward that good end all he could ? 
Then he flourished a good deal 
on the religion prevailing in this 
nation, the only place in the world 
where religion was taught in its 
full purity; was it not then our 
duty to encourage tliem to settle 
here where alone thev could be 
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taught the truth; and not to exclude 
them from the right and leave 
them among idolaters ? This 
silenced the clergy. He then 
turned to the merchants, who 
spoke much of their falseness and 
meanness, and that they rvould gel 
their tj-ade from them. “ ’Tis tme,” 
says Cromwell; “ they are the 
meanest and most despised of all 
people." lie then fell into abusing 
the Jews most heartily, and after 


he had said everything that was 
contemptible and low of them : 
“Can you really be .afraid,” said he, 
“ that this mean, dcsjjised people 
should be able to [wevail in trade 
and credit over the merchants of 
England, the noblest and most es¬ 
teemed merchants of the whole 
world ? ” Thus he went on till he 
had silenced them too; and .so 
was at liberty to grant what he 
desired to the J cws. 


LORD BOLINGCROKE. 

1672—1751. 

[Henry St. John, Viscount Uolingbrokc, was bom in 1672, entered Parliament in 
1700, was crc.rtal Viscount Uolingbrokc in 1712, impeacbed and attaiuled 1714, lied 
to I'rance and did not return to Kiigland until 1724. Lied 1751- His collected 
works were pul.iisiicd by Laviil Mallelt three years after his death. This puhheation 
])roV(>ktsI the indignation of Lr. Johnson, ribo called Uolingbrokc a.scouudiel and 
a couard. a sewundrel for levelling a blundeibiissal leligion, and a coward for leaving 
h.rlf-a-ci'".vn to a beggarly Scotchman to ]mll the trigger, not having enottgh courage 
to pull t’s' trii gcr himself. He was the intimate friend of Pope.J 


Imws. . 

It is a very c.asy thing to devise 1 
good laws; the difficulty is to j 
make them effective. 'I'hc great 
mistake is that of looking ujjon | 
men as virtuous, or tbinking that 
they can be made so by laws; and 
conscfiucntly the greatest art of a ; 
jjolitician is to render vices service¬ 
able to the cause of virtue. 

The Senses. 

As to our senses, we are made 
in the best manner that we possibly 
could. If we were so formed as 
to see into the minute configura¬ 


tion of a posly"^ should break our 
shins against it. We see for use 
and not for curiosity. Was our 
.sight so fine as to jiierce into the 
internal make of things, we should 
distinguish all the fine ducts and the 
contrivances of each canal for the 
conveyance of the juices in every 
one of those leaves ; but tlien we 
should lose this beautiful jirosiicct; 
it would be only a heap and con¬ 
fusion to the eye. 

English Writers Abroad. 

Cudworth in theological meta¬ 
physics, Locke in proper meta- 
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physics, and Newton in physics, 
arc read as the first books of their 
kind in several foreign universities. 
The character of our best English 
writers gets ground abroad very 
much of Me. 

Bacon. 

Lord Bacon in his Novum Orga- 
num has laid down the whole 
method that Descartes afterwards 
followed.* 

Dryden. 

Dryden has a.ssared me that he 
got more from the Spanish critics 
alone than from the Italian and 
French and all other critics put to¬ 
gether. Just before I went to 
Utrecht, 1 learnt the Spanish lan¬ 
guage in three weeks’ time, so as 
to be able to read and answer 
letters. 

Editorial Criticism. 

The editorial criticism was very 
useful and necessary in Firasmus 
and the early revivers of learning; 
but the carr}'ing it on without 
mercy by llic later critics has only 
served to puzzle the text. 

Nicholas V. 

After all it is Nicholas the Fifth 
to whom Europe is obliged for its 
present state of learning. 

Paradoxical Orations. 

At Paris, they have a stated set 
of paradoxical orations. The busi- 


• “ Descartes,” says Tenneniann, 
“attempted a reformation in the philo¬ 
sophy of his country by a method op¬ 
posed to the empirical on the principles 
of pure rationalism.” 


ness of one of these was to show 
that the history of Rome, for the 
first four centuries, was all a mere 
fiction. 'I'he person engaged in it 
proved that jtoint so strongly and 
so well, that several of the audience 
as they were coming out, said those 
who had proposed that question 
played booty; and that it was so 
far from a ijtnadox, that it was a 
plain and evident tmth.f 

■ The World's Opinion. 

’Tis no matter what the world 
says of us. If a man is sensible 
that he has always acted for the 
good of his country, he may always 
lay down his head with pleasure on 
his ])illow; and this is the great 
satisfaction I enjoy, and have al¬ 
ways enjoyed, amidst all that has 
been said against me. 

■ The World. 

There is so much trouble in 
coming into the world and .so 
much more, as well as meanness 
in going out of it, that it is hardly 
worth while to be here at all. 

Pope. 

I never in my life knew a man 
that had so tender a heart for his 
l)articular friends or a more gene¬ 
ral friendship for mankind. 

“Alc.vandcr’s Feast." 

Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord 

+ This is what Niebuhr afterward 
methodized in his Roman History. 
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Bolingbroke, happening to pay a 
morning visit to Dryden, whom he 
always respected, found him in an 
unusual agitation of spirits, even 
to a trembling. On inquiring the 
cause, “ I have been up all night,” 
replied the old bard; “ my snusical 
friends made me promise to tvrite 
them an ode for their feast of 
St. Cecilia. I have been so struck 
with the subject which occurred to 
me, that I could not leave it till I 
had completed it. There it is, 
finished at one sittingand im¬ 
mediately he showed him this ode 
which places the British lyric poetry 
above that of any other.* 


Reason. 

AVe can only reason from what 
is; we can reason on actualities, 
but not on ])ossibilitics. 

Lord Oxford. 

Lord O.tford was no great 
scholar, and very ignorant of 
Greek; yet he took great delight 
in rci)eating hard Greek verses, 
and in talking a man down. 
Phillips being apprised of his 
weakness, after a bottle or two, 
got the better of him, and my lord 
loved him the better for it ever 
after.f 


EDWARD YOUNG. 


1O84—1765. 

fT)r. Edward Voung, the author of the “Night Thoughts,” and “The Uni¬ 
versal Passion,” a series of satires, as fine as anything to be found in Pope, was 
bom in Hampshire in 16S4. lie was educated at Winchester and Oxford, and 
ordained priest in 1727, when he was appointed Chaplain to the King. In 1731 he 
married Lady Elizabeth Lee. In 1761 he was made Clerk of the Court to the 
Princess Dowager of Wales. Died 1765.] 


Tite Iliad and I he Odyssey. 

In the Iliad you are fully cn- 
g.tgcd ill the p.irt you are reading; 
111 the Od)'.ssey you are always 
wishing for the event. The latter 


is masterly in naising that appetite 
which is particular to romance; the 
other is full in each part. One 
always affords the pleasure of ex¬ 
pectation ; the other of fruition. 


* This anecdote is given by Joseph 
Warton in his “ Essay on Po|ic,” and 
was told, he says, by lloliiigbroke to 
l’o]>e, by Pope to Gilbcrl West, “ami 
by him to the ingenious friend who has 
communicated it to me.” , 

t Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxfoid, 1 


born ififil, died 1724. Through Mm. 
Masham he cxeiciseil great iulluence 
o\cr (Jucen ./imie, but ipiarrcllmg with" 
his ]>atroiicss, he w.vs dismissed from 
office, impeached and (1714) imprisoned 
in the Tower, and acquitted in the year 
of his death. 
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Style. 

Tile sjilendid fault of Lord 
ISacon and Malebranche is being 
too beautiful and too entertaining 
in jioints tliat leciuire reasoning 
alone. There .should be one 
character preserved in style as in 
painting. In a picture, though 
each figure is dressed differently, 
and in so different colours, that 
they shall be all used variously in 
the jiiecc, yet there is such a 
general air, that at a distance you 
jierceive it to be one representa¬ 
tion, the tints are so well ma¬ 
naged. 

Swift — Steele—A ddison. 

Swift, Steele, and Addison are 
all great masters of humour. Swift 
had a mixture of insolence in his 
conversation. Sir Richard Steele 
was the best-natured creature in 
the world ; even in his worst slate 
of health he seemed to desire | 
nothing but to please and to be 
pleased. ’Addison was not free 
with his inferiors. He was rather 
mute in society on some occasions; 
but when he began to be company 
he was full of vivacity, and went on 
in a noble stream of thought and 
language, so as to chain the atten¬ 
tion of every one to him. T like 
his “ Campaign,” though so many 
speak ag.iinst i^*' He was un¬ 
doubtedly a very good jioet; but 
after all, what will carry him down 
,to posterity must be his prose 
writings. The love part in “ Cato ” 

• Wharton called it “ a gazette in 
rhyme.” 


was certainly given to the taste of 
the times. It is extremely cold 
and stiff. I believe he was so 
taken up with his chief character, 
w'hicli he has finished in so 
masterly a manner, that he ne¬ 
glected the subordinate parts. 

Cicero — Iloracc—Juvenal. 

Cicero has not full justice done 
him. He suffers with us by our 
comparing him with Demosthenes, 
who is more strong and less dif¬ 
fused, and so more agreeable to 
our present taste. Had Cicero 
lived in Demosthenes’ time and 
country he would have followed his 
manner, and vice versd. Nearly the 
same may be said of Horace and 
Juvenal. I believe it is true that 
Dryden gives the preference so 
much to Juvenal because he had just 
been translating him. 

Marquis of Wharton. 

It was the Marquis of Wharton 
who first got Addison a seat in 
the House of Commons, and soon 
' after carried him down with him to 
Winchelsea. Addison was charmed 
with his son (afterwards Duke of 
Wharton), not only as his patron’s 
son, but for the uncommon degree 
of genius that appeared in him. 
He used to converse and walk 
often with -him. One day the 
little lord led him to see some of 
their fine running-horses. There 
were very high gates to the fields, 
and at the first of them his young 
friend fumbled in his pockets, and 
seemed vastly concerned that he 
could not find the key. Addison 
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said 'twas no matter; he could 
easily climb over it. As he said 
this he began mounting the bars, 
and when he was on the very top 
of the gate the little lord whips out 
his key and sets the gate a-swing- 
ing, and so for some time kept the 
great man in that ridiculous situa¬ 
tion. 

At that time of life when the 
Duke of Wharton’s most vehement 
ambition was to shine in the House 
as an orator, he found he had 
almost forgotten his -Latin, and 
that it was necessary with his pre¬ 
sent views to recover it. He 
therefore desired Dr. Young to go 
to Wichenden with him; where 
they did nothing but read Tully and 
talk Latin for six weeks; at the end 
of whicli the Duke talked Latin 
like that of Tully. The doctor on 
some other occasions, as well as 
this, called him a truly prodigious 
genius. 

William Harrison.* 

William Harrison, the son of 
Dr. Harrison, master of St. Cross, 
near Winchester, was educated at 
the College there, and succeeded 
to New College, Oxford. He was 
so very ready at that extempore 
sort of versification much used in 
Winchester school as to improve 
and influence the manner of it in 

• Harrison died 1713. He is men¬ 
tioned by Swift in his journal to Stella. 
Harrison continued the “ Tatlcr ” when 
Steele had discontinued it; wrote some fifty- 
two numbers which W'ere collected and 
entitled “A Fifth Volume of the Tatler.” 


his time and for years after. He 
w'rote a satire on the ladies of Win¬ 
chester whilst at school, and his 
“Woodstock” soon after; on 
which Addison said, “ 'J'his young 
man in his very first attempt has 
exceeded most of the best writers 
of the age.” Addison recom¬ 
mended him to be tutor to a young 
nobleman, and it was soon after 
that he said to him, “ We who have 
gone through a good school edu¬ 
cation may easily enough get to be 
good classical scholars; but there 
is one thing I would now advise 
you to—read a good History of 
England, that you may know the 
aftairs of your own country,” and 
he immediately began to follow 
this good piece of advice. Addison 
recommended him to l.ord Stafford 
as Secretary to the Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries for the Treaty of Peace at 
L^trecht. When he came over with 
tile Barrier Treaty, he went to 
court very richly dressed on a 
birthnight within a month after his 
return: caught a violent cold there, 
ivhich brought on a fever that 
carried him off. He was a little 
brisk man, quick and passionate ; 
rather foppish in his appearance, a 
pretty look and quick eye. His 
family were all handsome. 

Tonson and Lintot.\ 

Tonson and Linlot were both 

t Two celebrated jiuldishers of that 
period. ltw.as\\itlil{ernardljntot that 
I’ope contracted for his translation of the 
“Iliad.” Spence has preserved .some 
fragments of old Jacob Tonson’s convcisa- 
tion, which, from his intimacy wtfh the 
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candidates for liriuting some work 
of Dr. Young's. He an.swcred 
both their letters in the same 
morning, and in his hurry mis¬ 
directed them. When Linlot 
opened that which came to him 
he found it begin, “ That llcrnard 
Lintot is so great a scoundrel, 
that,” iS;c. It must have been 
amusing to have seen him (Lintot) 
in his rage. He was a great sput¬ 
tering fellow. 

Bolinghroke. 

Lord llolingbroke’s father said 
to him on his being made a lord, 
‘Ah, Harry, I ever said you 
would be hanged, but now I finO 
you will be beheaded.” 

SK’ift. 

“ I’ll send you my bill of fare,” 
sai 1 T.ord B. when trying to per¬ 
suade Dr. Swift to dine with him. 
“ Send me your bill of coiiijiany,” 
was Swift’s answer to him. 


Rreat men of liis day, must have lieen 
Miiijularly intcreSiling, Here arc a few 
.specimens :— 

“Dryden. —Even Drydcn w.as very 
suspicions of rivals. Ho would com¬ 
pliment Crowne when a play of his failed, 
1)ul was cold to him if it met with success. 
He used somelunes to own that Crowne 
had some genius; hut then added that 
his(Drydcn’s) father andCrowne’s mother 
were very well acquainted. 

“ Kit-cat Cluu.—G arth, Vanbrugh, 
.and Congreve weie the three most honest- 
heaited real good men of the poetical 
members of the Kit-cat Club. 

“Adhisov.— Addison w.as so eager 
to be the Jirst name that he and his 
friend Sir Richard Steele used to run 


Colonel Bnit. 

Colonel Brett was a particular 
handsome man. The Countess of 
Rivers, looking out of her window 
on a great disturbance in the street, 
saw the Colonel assaulted by some 
bailifl's who were going to arrest 
him. She paid his debt, released 
him from their pursuit, and soon 
after married him. When she 
died, she left him more than he 
expected, with which he bought an 
estate in the country, built a very 
handsome house upon it, and fur- 
nislicd it in the highest taste. Went 
down to sec the furnishing of it, 
returned to London in hot weather 
1 and in too much hurry, got a fever 
by it, and died. Nobody had a 
better taste of what would please 
the town; and his opinion was 
much rcgai'ded by the actors and 
dramatic jioets.'*' 

Voltaire. 

Voltaire, like the French in 
general, showed the greatest com- 

(lowii even Drydcn’': cliuracler as faros 
they could. Pope and Congreve used to 
support it.” 

* Colonel Brett married, not the 
Countess Rivers, but the Countess of 
Macclesfield, llic reputed mother oi 
Richard .Sav.agc. The Countess was 
divorced from Iter husband in 1697, and 
died in 1753, aged above 80. Her 
judgment on jdays would appc.ar to have 
been as much regarded as her husband’s, 
for, says Boswell, “ Colley Cibber had 
so high an opinion of her taste and judg¬ 
ment as to genteel life and manners, that 
he submitted every scene ol his ‘Carele.s.s 
Husband’ to Mrs. Brett’s rcvisal and 
correction.” 
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plaisance outwardly, and had the 
greatest contempt for us inwardly. 
He consulted Dr. Young about his 
essay in English, and begged him 

correct any gross faults he might 
'find in it. The doctor set very 
earnestly to work, marked the 
passages most liable to censure, 
•and when he went to exjdain him¬ 
self about them, Voltaire could not 
avoid bursting out a-laughing in 
his face. 

Ambrose Philij’s!^ 

Ambrose Philips was a neat 
dresser, and very vain. In a con¬ 
versation between him, Congreve, 
Swift, ami others, the discourse ran 
a good while on Julius Ca;sar. 
After many things had been said to 
the ])urposc, Ambrose asked what 
sort of a person they supposed 
Julius Ciesar was ? He was 
answered that from medals, &.C., it 
appeared that he tvas a small man, 
and thin-faced. “Now, for my 
part,” said Ambrose, “I should take 
him to be of a lean make, jtale 
complexion, extremely neat in his 
dress, and five feet seven inches 


* Ambrose Philips, called by Thack¬ 
eray “a dreary idyllic cockney,” died 
1749, .aged 78. I’ope, according to 
Johnson, gave him the name of Namby- 
i’amby, “Of hi.s personal character,” 
says the doctor, “ all that 1 have heard 
is, that he was eminent for bravery and 
skill in the sword, and that in conversa¬ 
tion he was solemn and pompous. ” 
t “Mrs. Bracegirdle, a name that has 
, always been mentioned with great re- 
' ..pect. She had many admirers; and 


high;” an exact description of 
Philips himself. Swift, who under¬ 
stood good breeding perfectly well, 
and would not interrupt anybody 
while speaking, let him go on, and 
when he had quite done, said :“And 
I, Mr. Philips, should take him 
to be a ])lump man, just five feet 
five inches high, not very neatly 
dressed, in a black gown with ])ud- 
ding sleeves.” 

Mrs. Bracegirdle.^ 

Congreve was very intimate for 
years with Mrs. Bracegirdle, and 
lived in the same street, his house 
very near hers, until his aetjuaint- 
ance with the young Duchess of 
Marlborough. He then quitted 
that house. The Duchess showed 
me a diamond necklace (which 
l.ady Di used afterwards to wear) 
that cost seven thousand pounds, 
and was jiurchased with the money 
Congreve left her. How" much 
better would it h.avc been to have 
given it to poor Mrs. Bracegirdle ! 

“The JVbr/d.” 

There was a club held at the 
King’s Head, in Pall Mall, that 


authors, when they have vial with each 
other in sccne.s of tcmlerness, are said to 
liave written them only to make their 
couit to her. She equally deliglitcd ill 
melting tenileniess anil playful coquetry, 
in Stahra, in .'\Iillamaiit, and even at an 
advanced age, when she played Angelica 
in “Love for Love,” for Bette lion’s 
benefit, she retained all her power of 
pleasing.”—Uibdin’s “ History of the 
Stage.” 
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arrogantly called itself “The 
World.” I.ord Stanhope then, 
(now I.ord ('hesterfield,) Lord 
Herbert, &c. iS:c., were members, 
lejiigriims were proposed to be 
written on the glasses by each 
member after dinner. Once, 
when Dr. Young was invited 
thither, the doctor would have 
declined writing, because he 
liad no diamond. Lord Stanhope 


lent him his, and he wrote im 
mediately:— 

“Accept a miracle instead of wit; 

See two dull lines with Stnnhopc's 
pencil writ.” 

“ The Nisht-Thoughisr 
The title.of my poem, “Night 
Thoughts,” was not affected ; foi 
I never compose but at night, ex¬ 
cept sometimes wlien I am or 
horseback. 


ANDREW MICHAEL RAM.SAY. 

lC86—1743. 

[Andrew Michael Ramsay, commonly styled the Chevalier Ramsay, was horn al 
Ayr, in Scotland, in 16S6. In the year 1710 he visited Cambray, and became acquainted 
with Fenelon, who succeeded in convertiiif; him from deism to popery. In 1724 ht 
went to Rome to bake charge of the eluldren of the Pretender, the Chevalier de St. 
(ieorge, who was called there James III. Disgusted by the intrigues and dissensium 
in that mimic court, lie returned to Scotland, and resided with the Duke of Argyle foi 
nine or ten years. 11 c died in 1743 at St. Ccrmain-en-l.aie. He was the author 01 
sc\erat avorks, among them “The Travels of Cyrus,” a “Life of Fenelon,” and a 
“ Life of Marshal Turenne.”] 


Fenelon.* 

Monsieur Fenelon (the author 
of “Tclemachus,” and Archbishoj) 
of Cambray) used to entertain Pro¬ 
testants as readily as Papists. He 
was above the little distinctions of 
country or religion, and used to 
say “that he loved his family 

* Ramsay was several years secretary 
to Fenelon. Fenelon was born in 1651. 
at I'crigord. lie studied at Caliors and 
IkiiKs, and at the age of twenty-four took ■ 
holy orders. He went on a mission 
abroad, and on his return published a 


better than himself; his country 
better than his family ; and man; 
kind better than his country; foi 
1 am more a Frenchman,” added 
he, “ than a Fenelon ; and more a 
man than a Frenchman.” 

Tlic true reason of the Arch- 
bishoji’s being banished from tht 

treatise on education, which procurec 
him the appointment of tutor to Ok 
grandsons of Louis XIV. In 1694 ht 
was made Archbishop of Cambray. Ht 
died in 1715. 
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Court was the honesty he showed 
in not advising Louis the Four¬ 
teenth to owTi his marriage with 
Madame deMaintenon.—It is cer¬ 
tain that they were married ?—Oh, 
Iptqucstionably, sir. The King had 
asked liossuet, Bishop of Meaux, 
his opinion in that affair, who spoke 
much in praise of the lady, and ad¬ 
vised what he saw would best 
please the King; but added that 
if his majesty had the opinion of 
the Archbishop of Cambray on his 
side, it would be of much more 
weight and use than any one elsc’s. 
On tliis the King consulted the 
Archbishop, who (as his enemy had 
' toreseen) rvas not courtier enough 
to say anything to encourage such 
a declaration; and, on the con¬ 
trary', gave some hints of the preju¬ 
dice it might be of to his majesty’s 
affairs in their then situation. This 
soured the King so much against 
him, as he expet ted it would; and 
: after Madame de Maintenon and 
her creatures insinuated it into the 
King that Monsieur Fenelon had 
had the insolence of designing to 
represent his majesty under the 
pvharacter of Idomencus in “ Telc- 
inachus,” and both him and the 
lady (m I'.irt) under those of Pyg¬ 
malion and Astarte; and this 
finished his disgrace. 

There was a spy sent into the 
■ Archbishop of Cainbr.ay’s family by 
the contrivance of his most capital 
enemies. The man lived there as 
a domestic for three years; and 
though so great a villain, was at 
length so far moved and converted 


by that great man’s behavioun 
that he one day begged to be ad‘ 
mitted into his apartment, fell 
on his knees, and confessed the 
whole affair. The .Archbishop for¬ 
gave him, thanked him for the dis¬ 
covery, and only bid him take care 
of those that sent him, for they 
might do him some mischief for 
being honest at last. 

When Louis XIV. found that all 
his persecutions of the Protestants 
were ineffectual as to the recovering 
any number of them to the Church, 
he sent for the Archbishop (who 
had abvays thought persecution for 
religion impolitic as well as un¬ 
christian), complained to him of 
the obstinacy of those heretics, 
and said he would have him go 
down and try whether he could 
convert them with his preaching. 
“ That I will, with all my heart, 
sire,’’ reydied the Archbishop, “if 
you will be so good as to call off 
your dragoons, for it is they that 
drive them so much further from 
us.’’ 

The Archbishop, when most in 
favour, used to say: “ I would 
rather see the King lose half his 
dominions than occasion one un¬ 
necessary battle, in which the lives 
of so many citizens were to be 
thrown away.” 

The Archbishop’s diocese lay 
part in the (lerman, part in the 
French dominions. At the same 
time that he was entirely ravaged 
by the French soldiers, the Duke 
of Marlborough and the con¬ 
federate army spared everything 
E 3 
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tliat belonged to him on their side 
of the country. The Duke of 
Marlborough had a vast esteem for 
his character; he wrote several 
letters to him, and in one of them, 
in particular, he tells him that “ if 
he was sorry he had not taken 
Cambray it was not for the honour 
of such a conquest so much as to 
have had the pleasure of having 
seen so great a man.” 

The Archbishop used to rise by 
four in the morning, think for 
about two hours, and then write. 
His time was chiefly spent in study, 
performing the duties of his func¬ 
tion, and amusements of charity. 
As for the latter, it was very usual 
with him, whenever he went into 
the country to take tlic air, to call 
at the houses of poor peojile, where 
he would eat and drink and enter 
into familiar conversation with 
them. He would inquire how 
they lived, and what family they 
had; advised with them what 
they should do with such and 
such a child ; and often would 
apprentice out their sons or give 
portions with their daughters. It 
is inconceivable with what lilcasure 
the people expected him where he 
used to pay these little visits, or 
how much they regarded him 
wherever he jjassed. 'I’hcy all 
loved him, and looked upon him 
as their common father. 

Lord Peterborough, after a visit 
to the Archbishop, said “ He was 
cast in a particular mould, that was 
never used for anybody else : he is 
a delicious creature! but I was 


forced to get away from him as fast 
as 1 possibly could, for else he 
would have made me pious.” 

The Archbishop was void of all 
formality, and full of the truest 
politeness : that of making every^- 
body easy about him. One day ’ 
there W'cre two (lerraan noblemen 
at his table, who, when they were 
to drink to the Archbishop, to 
show their respect to him, rose out 
of their seals, and stood all the 
while they u ere drinking to him, 
according to the custom of their 
country. Some young French 
officers who were at the table at the 
same time, could scarcely contain 
themselves from bursting out intd 
a laugh at such a novelty. The 
Archbishop gave them a gentle 
reprim,ind by his look, called for. 
wine, and stood up and drank to 
the Germans in the same manner 
that they had done to him. Thq 
officers afterwards owned howj 
much they were .ashamed of themi 
selves ; and that they immediately 
felt how greatly the ArchbishopM 
humanity was preferable to that 
custom.ary sort of politeness ol 
which alone they had had any idjjfi 
until that time. 

In one of the Duke of M.arl- 
borough’s campaigns in Flanders, 
when the French forces were a good 
deal distressed, the Archbisht^ 
o])ened his granaries for their uss. 
This was in the height of his dis¬ 
grace and ill-usage from the Court 
When the King heard of it he 
sighed, and said, “ He could ex¬ 
pect no less from his generous- 
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■ soul.” The King ordered him to 
be reimbursed, but he never was. 

Corneille and Racine. 

^ There is the same difference 
^between Corneille and Racine as 
ithcre is between nn liommc dc ghtie 
and wt Ito/nme d'esprit. Corneille 
has more fire than Racine, bolder 
strokes, and in some things is not 
unlike our Shakespeare. Racine’s 
tragedies are all good ; and as to 
Corneille’s, even his greatest ene¬ 
mies would allow six of his to be 
so. 

Milton. 

Since the translation of “ Para¬ 
dise Lost” into French, Milton 
appears to be greatly admired at 
Paris. Even the Cardinal Polignac 
used to think that most of the high 
things we said of him were over¬ 
strained and out of partiality. The 
Cardinal was convinced at once on 
an English gentleman’s sending 
him only the contents of each book 
translated into French. “ The 
man,” said hc,“ who could contrive 
such a plan must be one of the 
greatest poets that ever was 
born.” 

Biancltini.’^ 

Bianchini had made several steps 
towards discovering the parallax of 
the stars many years before Cassin if 
began^ upon it. He was making 


* Francis Jlianchini of Verona, author 
of “ Istoria Universale,” dieil 1729. 

+ John Dominic Cassini, ol Perinaldo, 
a distinguished astronomer, who died in 

1712. 


those observations no less than 
twelve years from modem buildings 
before he found that they were not 
fit for points of such nicety and 
exactness. He then followed them 
for fifteen years more from the top 
of one of the old Roman buildings, 
and had carried them on with as 
much acatracy as possible when 
Cassini offered his discoveries to 
the public. What hindered Bian¬ 
chini from publishing was (he said) 
the restraint of the country; and, 
indeed, nobody, yet in Rome, 
dares assert roundly that the 
earth moves and not the sun. 

Newton. 

'Pile French iihilosophers at pre¬ 
sent chiefly follow Malebranche.} 
'Phey admire Sir Isaac Newton 
very much, but don’t yet allow of 
his great princijile; it is his par¬ 
ticular reasonings, experiments, and 
penetration for which they so much 
admire him. 

Louis XV. 

When the King was a cliild he 
showed a good deal of cruelty in 
his disposition; he delighted chiefly 
in tormenting the animals he had 
to play with ; he would cripple one 
and i>ut out the eyes of another. 
'Phis much alarmed some people; 
at first they were very apprehensive 
that he might be as barbarous to 


t Nicholas Malebranche, a celebrated 
French philosopher, the author of many 
works, and of the celebrated treatise 
“ On the Search after Truth.” He died 
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men as he was to Iiis birds, when 
lie should come to have them as 
much in his power as his ])laythings. 
However, it seems pretty well off 
at present; and it may, perhaps, be 
a very ijrudent thing that they 
gave him such a turn to hunting; 
for that may possibly have diverted 
those passions to that fashionable 
])ersecution f)f animals which might 
else have fallen upon his subjects. 

Batcdid KILL 

What sort of a man is the pre¬ 
sent Tope ?-He is a good, weak 

man, who delights in the trifles of 
religion, aiul has no notion at all of 
the spirit of it. 

s Bourdeki.* 

When the celebrated Father 
Bourdelot (who has sometimes 
been called the French 'I’illotson) 
was to preach once on a Good 
Friday, and the i^roi^cr officer came 
to attend him to church, his ser¬ 
vants said that he was in his study, 
and that if he pleased lie might go 
up to him. In going upstairs he 
heard the sound of a violin; and 
as the door stood a little ajar, he 
saw Dourdclot stripped into his 
cassock, ])laying a good brisk tune, 
and dancing to it about his study. 
He was extremely concerned, for 
he esteemed that great man highly, 
and thought he must be run dis¬ 
tracted. liowever, at last, he ven- 


* Uiixl 1704. The name is variously 
spell, Boui’datouc, Uourdeloc, and Bour- 
dclut. 


tured to tap gently at the door. 
The Father immediately laid down 
his violin, hurried on his gown, 
came to him, and with his usual 
composed and pleasing look, said, 
“ Oh, sir, is it you? I hope I have 
not made you stay. I am cpiitc 
ready to attend you.” The poor 
man, as they were going down, 
could not help mentioning his sur¬ 
prise at what he had heard and 
seen. Bourdelot smiled and said, 
“Indeed, you might well be a 
little surprised, if you don’t know 
anything of my way on these oc¬ 
casions ; but the whole of the 
matter was this : in thinking over 
the subject of the day, I found my 
spirits too much depressed to speak 
as I ought to do ; so had recourse 
to my usual method of music and 
a little motion. It has had its 
effect; I am quite in a proper tem¬ 
per; and go now with pleasure to 
what I should else have gone to 
in pain.” 

St. Peter’s, Rome. 

F.achof the fourpiersthat support 
the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome 
takes up as much ground as a 
little chapel and convent, in which 
one of the architects employed in 
that work lived; and yet they do 
not appear big to the eye, because 
everything is great about them. 
They were designed by Michael 
Angelo, and he insisted earnestly 
that nothing should be added or 
altered in his design. Bernini 
afterwards undertook to make a 
staircase within each of these 
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l)icis ; just as they had hollowed 
and prepared the inside of one 
of them, the whole building gave 
a crash (and the Italian tra¬ 
dition says it was as loud as thun- 
dei). They put up the stairs in 
tl)nl, but would not attempt any 
more of them. 

Tiircnnc.* 

Marshal Turenne was not only 
one of the greatest generals, but 
oneof thebest-natured men too that 
ever was in the world. 'J'he gene¬ 
ral used to have a new pair of stock¬ 
ings every week ; his gentleman, 
wliose fee the old ones were, had 
taken them away in the evening 
and had forgot to put any new ones 
in their place. 'I'he next morning 
the Marshal was to ride out to 
reconnoitre the enemy, and rose 
earlier than usual. The servant 
whose busitie^s it was to dross him, 
W’as in a great deal of confusion at 
not finding any stockings. “It’s 
very odd,” says the Marshal, “ that 
1 should be allowed no stockings ; 
but ’tis very lucky that 1 am 
obliged to ride out 1 Here, give 
me my boots : they’ll do as well; 
nobod)' will see whether I have 
any on or not.” 

Clement XI. 

When Clement XI. had de¬ 
clared in one of his decrees “ that 
any one who held that grace might 
not be had out ol the pale ol the 
Church should be accurst,” one 


*lJoia iGii, killed at Salzbach, 1675. 


I of the cardinals who was compli- 
1 inenting his holiness on that head 
said he could have wished it h.ul 
run thus: “Whoever holds that 
persons out of the Church cannot 
be saved, let him be accurst.’’ The 
Pojie an.swered, “That would have 
been better had it been time foi 
it yet; and that it might be hoped 
to come to that about a hundred 
years hence.” 

Catholics and Broiestants. 

It was a common .saying v.ilh 
the Archbishop of Cambray: “We 
Catholics go too slow, and our 
brothers the rrotestants go too 
last.” 

Bo/in^hrohe. 

Lord llolingbroke is one of the 
politest as well as greatest men in 
the world. He api)eared careless 
in his talk of religion. In this he 
diOeredfromFenelon. Lordlloling- 
broke outshines you, but then holds 
himself in and reflects some ol his 
own light, so as to make you ap- 
j)ear the less inferior to him. I'lie 
Archbisho)) never ont.shone; but 
would lead you into truths in such 
a manner that you thought you dis¬ 
covered them yourself. 

Newton. 

Sir Isaac Newton, a little before 
he died, said, “ 1 don’t know wh:it 
I 1 may seem to the world, but, as 
to my self, I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the sea¬ 
shore, and diverting myself in now 
and then finding a smoother ])ebble 
or a prettier shell th.an ordinary. 
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whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.” 

Cavalier. 

Cavalier was the first who stirred 
u)) the Cevennois. His own imagi¬ 
nation was inflamed, and he took 
advantage of the constitution of 
his countrymen, who are very sub¬ 
ject to epileptic disorders. The 
agitations which their fits gave 
them were looked on as the effects 
of inspiration ; and so were made 
of great seiTice toward carrying on 
a religious war. 'fhey defended 
themselves long and in a surprising 
manner against the King’s armies. 
On their dispersion at last, many 
of them got over into England. 
'I'heir fits continued when they 
were here ; and on the return of 
them would give involuntary 
motions to their bodie.s and 
shakings to their limbs. These 
were what were then called the 
J'rcnch prophets. The great aim 
of their doctrines was the near ap¬ 
proach of the millenary state. 
Everything was to be altered, the 
hierarchy destroyed, and an. uni¬ 


versal theocracy to obtain on earth. 
1 was then at London, learning the 
mathematics under Fatio ; and by 
his desire went two or three times 
with him to hear them. Hethought 
all their agitations the effect ol 
a heavenly inspiration; and ac¬ 
tually caught them of them him¬ 
self. When that gentleman was 
speaking one day of the cause ol 
attraction, he said (with a confi¬ 
dence unusual to him) that he had 
absolutely discovered it, that it was 
the ethereal fluid; “ and where,” 
added he very gravely, “do you 
think I discovered it? I was 
yesterday at a meeting of the 
pro])hets, and whilst I was lost in 
thought it was struck into my mind, 
like a sudden gleam of light all at 
once.” However this happened, 
it is the very thing which Sii 
Isaac Newton has since shown. 
Sir Isaac himself had a strong 
inclination to go and hear these 
prophets, and was restrained from 
it with difficulty by some of his 
friends, who feared he might be 
infected by them as Fatio had 
been. 
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ALEXANDER rOl’E. 


l688—1744. 

• [“ Mr. Pope,” says Pope himself, “ was born on ihe 21st of May, 1688. Ilis first 
education was extremely loose and disconcerted. He began to learn Latin and Greek 
together (as is customary in the schools of the Jesuits). 1 le then learned his accidein'e 
at Twiford, where he wrote a satire on some faults of his master. He wtis then a 
little while at Mr. Deane’s scininavy, at Marylebone. After this he l.aught himself 
both Latin and Greek.” In 1711 appe.ncd the “Kss.ayonCriticlsm,”and the “ K.ipe 
of the Lock.” From 1715 to 1720 he was employed on his translation of the “ Iliad," 
and on the “Odyssey” 1725-6. The “ Dunckad” was published in 1728, the “Kssa’y 
on Man,” 1734 - “ Mr. Pope,” says Spence, “died on the 30lh of May, 1744, in the 

evening, but they did not know the exact time, for his departure was so easy that it 
w.as imperceptible even to the standees by.”] 


Vanity. 

One of the few things I have 
always most wondered at is, that 
there should be any such thing as 
human vanity. If I had any, I 
had enough to mortify it a few 
days <igo ; ter I lost my mind for 
a whole day. 

Old Men. 

J was acquainted with old men 
when I was young, which has 
brought some habits upon me 
that are troublesome. 

Poclry. 

If I were to begin the world 
again, and knew just what I do 
now, I would never write a verse. 

Writing. 

There is hardly any laying down 
particular rules for writing our lan¬ 
guage. Even Dean Swift’s, which 
seemed to be the best I ever 
heard, were, three in four of them, 
not thoroughly well grounded. 


In most doubts whether a word is 
English or not, or whether such a 
particular use of it is proper, one 
has nothing but authority for it. 
Is it in Sir William Temple, or 
Locke, or Tillotson ? If it be, 
you may conclude that it is right, 
or at least won’t be looked uju)!! 
as wrong. 

The great secret how to write 
well, is to know thoroughly what 
one writes about, and not to be 
affected. 

The great thing toward speaking 
or writing well, is to understand 
the thing perfectly which one is 
to write or .speak about. 1 scarce 
ever heard any one speak ill in the 
House of Commons in an affair 
which he was well acquainted 
.with. 

Metempsychosis. 

I am inclined to believe that 
we may probably have passed 
through some states of being be- 
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fore this, though iic arc not now 
cimscious of our having jia^^cd 
through them: and may ])OSM'l)ly 
jiass through other f-tages without 
lieing conscious of this. A child 
does not know the design oi his 
Ii.aren's, and may think them 
S' vere, nhile they are only endea¬ 
vouring to do him good, till he is 
fourteen or liftcen, or jierhaps till 
iic is four or live-and-twenty. It 
may he thu.s w ith u.s and our great 
r.'uent; and we may pass through 
as many dilTerenl stages of being 
as they do through years, betore 
we come to the full opening of 
our understanding. 

77 / 6 - &>/L. 

Some of I’lato’s and Cicero’s 
reasoning on the immortality of 
the soul are very foolish; but the 
latter’s less so than the former’s. 
Without revelation it certainly is 
a grand JviiZ-rlrc. 

Bcltatou. 

Archbisho]) 'I'iUotson was very 
well ac<|naintcd with Betterton, 
and continued that accjuaintance 
even after he was in that' high 
station. One day, when Betterton 
came to see him at Lambeth, the 
prelate asked him “ How it came 
about that after he had made the 
most moving discourse that he 
could, was touched most deeply 
with it himself, and spoke it as. 
feelingly as he was able, yet he 
could never move jieople in the 
church near so much as the other 
did on tile stage ? ” “ 'I’liat,” says 
Betterton, “ 1 think is easy to be 


' iKvounlcd for; it is because you 
are only telling them a story, but 
I am showing them facts." 

LnUaiion. 

My first taking to imitating was 
not out of vanity, but humility. I 
saw how defective my own things 
weie, and endeavoured to mend 
my manners by copying good 
strokes from others. 

ViTiiJicahon. 

1 learned versification wholly 
from Dryden’s works, who had 
iiiijiroved it much beyond any of 
our former iioels, and would ]>ro- 
bably have brought it to its per¬ 
fection had not he been unhappily 
obliged to write so often in haste. 

Coicky. 

tVhen Cowley grew sick of the 
Couit he took a first house at 
Balterse.i, then at Barnes, and 
then at Cherisey, alwajs farther 
and firther from town, in the 
latter part of his life he showed a 
sort of aversion for women, and 
would leave the room when they 
came in. ’I'was probably from a 
disapiiointment in love. He was 
much in love with his Leonora, 
who is mentioned at the end of 
that good ballad of his on his dif¬ 
ferent mistresses. She was mar¬ 
ried to Dean Sprat’s brother, and 
Cowley never was in love \tith 
anybody after. 

CronriwU. 

The night after King Charles 
the First was beheaded, my Lord 
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Southampton and a friend of his 
{'ot leave to sit up by the body in 
the banqueting-lioiise at White¬ 
hall. As they were sitting very 
melancholy there, about two 
o’clock in the morning they heard 
the tread of somebody coming 
very slowly upstairs. By-and-by 
the door .opened, and a man 
entered, very much muflled up in 
his cloak, and his face quite hid 
in it. He approached the body, 
considered it very attentively for 
some time, and then shook his 
head and sighed out the words: 
“Cruel necessity.” lie then de¬ 
parted in the same slow and con- 
cealetl manner he had come in. 
Lord Southamj)ton used to say 
that he could not distinguish any¬ 
thing of his face, but that by his 
voice and gait he took him to be 
Oliver Cronl^. ell. 

Divine Justice. 

At present wc can only' reason 
of the divine justice from what we 
know of justice in man. When 
wc are in other scenes we may 
have truer and nobler ideas of it •, 
but while we are in this life we 
can only si)eak from the volume 
that is laid open before us. 

Buiif^ell. 

When somebody was speaking 
to Mr. Addison of Budgcll’s ej)i- 
logue to the “Distressed Mother,” 
and said they wondered how so 
silly a fellow could blunder upon 
so good a thing, Addison said, 
“Oh, sir, it was quite another thing 
when first it'was brought to me.” 


De Foe. 

The first part of Robinson 
Crusoe is very good. De I'oe 
wrote a vast many things, and 
none bad, though none excellent 
except this. There is something 
good in all he has w ritten. 

John Dryden. ■ 

Drydcn lived in (Serrard-streeb 
and used most commonly to write 
in the ground-room next the 
street. 

Drydcn was not a very genteel 
man ; he was intimate with none 
but poetical men. He was s.iid 
to be a very good man by all that 
knew him. He was as plum]i as 
Mr. Pitt, of a fresh colour, and a 
down look, and not very con- 
vcrsible. 

Drydcn had three or four sons : 
]ohn, Krasmus, Charles, and per- 
ha])s another. One <>f them was 
a jiriest, and another a caiitain in 
the Pope’s guards. He left his 
family estate—whi<h wa.s about 
one hundred ainl twenty jiounds a 
year—to Charles. I’lie Historio- 
graiiher’s and Poet 1.aureate’s 
places were woith about three 
hundred jiounds a year to him. 

Addison. 

Addison was very kind to me 
at first, but my bitter enemy after¬ 
wards. 

The worst stej) Addison ever 
took was bis accepting the Secre¬ 
tary’s place. He did it to oblige 
tihe Countess of 'U'arwick, and to 
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(jUiilify hinibclf lo be owned for 
her husband. 

Mr. Addison wrote very fluently, 
but he was sometimes very slow 
and srrupulous in correcting. He 
would show his verses to several 
friends, and would alter almost 
everything that any one of them 
hinted at as wrong. He seemed 
to be too diffident of himself, and 
too much concerned about his 
ch.aracler as a poet, or (as he 
worded it) too solicitous for 
that kind of praise, which, God 
knows, is but a verj' little matter 
after all.—I wonder then why 
his letter to Sachevcrel was pub¬ 
lished ?—'I'hat was not publisherl 
till after his death ; and 1 dares.ay 
he would not have suftered it to 
be printed had he been living; 
for he himself used to speak of it 
as a poor thing. He wrote it 
when he was very young, and as 
such g.tve the characters of some 
of our best poets in it only by 
hearsay. Thus his character of 
Chaucer is diametrically oppo¬ 
site to the truth : he blames him 


* Chillies Siickville, l.or<l Dovscl, 
1637—1706. 

t Steele was horn in 1671, and died 
1729. Old John Dennis, the surly critic, 
has left a queer picture of Steele's per¬ 
son :—“ lie is of a middle .stature,” he 
wrote, “hioad shoulders, thick legs, a 
shape like a jiicture of somebody over a 
farmer’s chimney—a short chin, a shoi I 
nose, a short forehead, a biuad flat face, 
and a dusky countenance.” As I have 
mentioned Dennis, I may as well subjoin 
one or two iutere.sting anecdotes taken 
down by Spence from his table-tiilk :— 


for want of humour. The character 
he gives of S]Jenser is false, too ; 
and 1 h.ave heard him say that he 
never read Spenser till fifteen yeans 
after he wrote it. 

Many of his'''Spectator.s he wrote 
very fast, and sent them to the 
jiress as soon as they were written. 
It seems to have been best for 
him not to have had- too much 
time to correct. 

Addison was jierfect good com- 
jiany with intimates, and had 
something more charming in his 
conversation than 1 ever knew in 
any other man ; but with any mix¬ 
ture of strangers, and sometimes 
only with one, he seemed to pre¬ 
serve his dignity much, with a stiff 
sort of silence. 

Lord Dorset.* 

I.ord Dorset used to say of a very 
good-natured dull fellow, “ ’'I’is a 
thousand pities that man is not ill- 
natured, that one might kick him 
out of company! ” 

Sir Richard 

Steele had the greatest venera- 

S1IAUWF.1.I.. —Shadwell’.s “Squire of 
Alsatia” took exceedingly at first as an 
occasional play; it discovered the cant 
terms that were not before generally 
knoim, except lo the cheats themselves, 
and was a good ileal instrumental in 
causing that nest of villains to be regulated 
by public authority. The story it was 
built on was a true fact. 

Otway. — Otway had an intimate 
friend, one Blackstonc, who was shot. 
The murderer fled toward Dover, and 
Otw.iy pursued him. In his return he 
dr.ank w.atcr when violently heated, and 
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lion for Addison, and n;,i-d to 
show it in all comiianics in a ij.ir- 
tioular manner. Addison now 
and then u.sed to jiLiya little upon 
li'in ; but he alw.ns tooh it well. 

AluhUm^ J’oels. 

Middling jjocts are no poets at 
.ill. There is always a great 
number of such in each age that 
are ahnost totally forgotten in the 
next. A few curious inquirers 
in.iy Icnow that there were such 
men, and that they wrote such 
and sti h things ; but to the world 


SO !»t)t n. fever wliicli was the tloalh of 
liini. {Jolinson in his “ Life of Otway ” 
ihi^ ancctlotc to I’ojic, which is 
an tiMir. Johnson, however, insjHjcttt.! 
Spences anecdotes in mamuscript, and 
rn ly easily liave mistaken (he initial O 
for 1 ’. C)llier accounts report Otway’s 
cl( ith fiom wini when refuged in a 
jmMic-h'.itse hen his cieditors; and 
nij'Uhor horn suffocation hy a crust, 
v^ hicli lie ale lf>o eagerly in the agony of 
hunger. I 

■ (.’harlcs Mordaunt, ICail of T*eler- 
1 wrongh, horn about 1658. Jle was em- 
, l.Ai.d in the war of the .Spanish Suc- 
i I •.^lon, where he distinguished himself 
by many brilliant achievements. lie 
tiled 173$. Sjicncc has picserved a 
fiagmcnt of two of his table-talk :— 

‘ ‘ general is only a hangman-in-chief.*^ 
“I wtuihl willingly live to give that 
5. ‘•cnl IJamct the lie in half his history.” 

“ I took a trip <mce with Penn to his 
colony of Pennsylvania. The laws there 
are contahietl m a small volume, and arc 
t.!) extremely good that there has been 
m> .alteration wanted in any one of them 
since Sir \Villiam made them. They 
have no lawyers. Every one is to tell 
Ills own case or some friend for him. 
They have four persons as judges on the 
bench, and after the case he been fully 
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they are as if they had never 
been. 

Judgment. 

The mass of mankind are gene¬ 
rally right in their judgments. 

Peterborough* and BoUngbroke. 

Lord Peterborough could dic¬ 
tate letters to nine amanuenses to¬ 
gether, as I was assured by a gen¬ 
tleman who saw him do it when 
ambassador at Tuiin. He walked 
round the room, and told each in 
his turn what lie was to write. 
One, perhaps, was a letter to the 


laid down on both sules, all the lour 
draw lots, and lio on whom the lot falls 
decides tlie fpicstion. ”I is a line country, 
and the people arc neither oppressed by 
poor’s-rates, tythes, nor taxes.’* 

Pope relaled an anecdote very illus¬ 
trative of the niflomilable .spirit of tills 
general. “’'Pis amazing how Lord Peter¬ 
borough keeps up his spirits under so 
violent and painiiil an illness ns lie is 
afflicted with. When I wen! down into 
Jlaiiipshire to see him a few weeks ago, 
1 did not get to him fill the dusk of the 
evening; lie was sitting on his couch 
and entertaining all the company with 
as much life and sprightliness of conver¬ 
sation a^ if he had been jicrfcctly well; 
and when the candles were brought in, I 
was amazed tti see that he looktKl more 
like a ghost than a living creature. 
1 >ying as he was he went from thence to 
Pristol, and it was there that it was 
declared he had no chance for a recovery, 
but by going through the torture of a 
^ery uncmninon climirgical operation; 
and that even with it there was a great 
many more chances against him than for 
him. However, he would go through 
it, and the very tlay after set out from 
Pri'»tol for Path in spile of all that St. 
Andre and the physicians could say to 
him.” 
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Emperor, another to an old friend, 
a third to a mistress, a fourth to a 
statesman, and so on; yet he car¬ 
ried so many and so different 
connections in his head all at the 
same time. 

Lord Peterborough was not near 
so great a genius as Lord Boling- 
broke. They were quite unlike. 
Lord Peterborough, for instance, in 
the case just mentioned, would say 
pretty and lively things in his 
letters, but they would be rather 
too gay and wandering; whereas, 
was Lord Bolingbrokc to write to 
the Emperor or to the statesman, he 
would fix on that point which was 
the most material, and would set it 
in the strongest and finest light, 
and manage it so as to make it the 
most serviceable to his purpose, 
t There is one thing in Lord 
Bolingbroke which seems peculiar 
to himself. He has so great a 
memory as well as judgment.that 
if he is alone and without books, 
he can sit down by himself and 
refer to the books or such a par¬ 
ticular subject'in them in his own 
mind, and write as fully on it as 
another man would with all his 
books about ^m.- He sits like 
an intelligence, and recollects all 
the questions within himself. 


* KHjftli Kenton, bom 1683, died 1730, 
Kenton’s opinion of rof>c w.is not so 
andable as Pope’s of liim. “ He has 
told me,” says Lord Oirery, “that he 
llioiight I'ojw feared him more than he 
loved him. He liad no opinion of Pope’s 
heart, and declared him lo be in the 
words of Pibhop Altcrbury, ‘mens curva 


“ The Faery Queen.” 

After reading a canto of Spenser 
two or three days ago to an old lady 
between seventyand eightyyears of 
age, she said that I had been show¬ 
ing her a gallery of pictures. I don’t 
know how it is, but she said very 
right. ThereissomethinginSpenscr 
that pleases one as strongly in old 
age as it did in one’s youth. 1 
read the “ Faery Queen ” when I 
was about twelve with infinite de¬ 
light, and I think it gave me as 
much when 1 read it over about a 
year or two ago. 

Oldham. 

Oldham is a very indelicAc 
writer; he has strong rage, but it is 
too much like Billingsgate. Lord 
Rochester had much more delicacy 
and more knowledge of mankind. 

Chaucer. 

J read Chaucer still with as. 
much pleasure as almost any of 
our poets. He is a master of 
manners, of description, and the 
first tale-teller in the true, en¬ 
livened, natural way. 

Fenton. 

Fenton is a right honest man. 
He is fat and indolent, a very 
good scholar j sits within, and 
docs nothing but read orcomposc.* 


ill corpore ciirvo ’—a crooked mind in a 
crooked liody. ” Pope, when writing of 
his death, affirmed that “he died of 
indolence.” He was a good scholar 
and versifier, and his translations in the 
“ Odyssey ” arc hard to he dislingiiishetl 
from Polio’s. He was also the author 
of a tragcdy^alled “ Mariamnc.” 
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Letters. \ 

It is idle to say that letters 
slioiilcl be written in an easy fami¬ 
liar style. That, like most other 
general rules, will not hold. The 
style in letters, as in all other 
things, should be adapted to the 
subject. 

Lord Oxford. 

Lord Oxford was huddled in 
his thoughts, and obscure in his 
manner of delivering them. It 
was he who advised Rowe to 
learn Spanish; and after all his 
pains and expectations, only said, 
“Then, sir, 1 envy you the plea¬ 
sure of reading Don Quixote in 
the original.” “Was not that 
cruel ? ” I don’t believe it was 
meant so; it was more like bis 
odd way. 

V ‘ Sir Jsaetc LLercton. * 

Sir Is.aac Newton, though so 
deep in algebra and fluxions, could 
not readily make up a common 
account; and when he was Master 
of the Mint, tised to get some¬ 
body to make out his accounts for 
him. 

Cowky. 

Cowley’s allowance was at least 
not above three hundred a-year. 
lie died atChcrtscy, and his death 
was occasioned by a mean acci- 

* Thomas Shadwell, born l>'340, died 
1692. lie was praised by Lord Dorset 
and Lord Rochester as a wit and an 
lionest man, but probably only to mortify 
Drydeii. lint though his writings are 
not highly poetical, he proved himself a 
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dent, whilst his great friend Dean 
Sprat was with him on a visit there. 
They had been together to see a 
neighbour of Cowley’s, who (ac¬ 
cording to the fashion of those 
times) made them too W'elcomo. 
'I'hey did not set out for their walk 
home till it was too late ; and had 
drank so deep that they lay oat in 
the fields all night. This gave 
Cowley the fever that carried liim 
off. The pari.sh still talk of the 
drunken dean. 

Sliivhcicll.* 

The “Virtuoso” of Shadwell 
does not maintain his character 
with equal strength to the end ; 
and this was that writer’s gener.al 
fault. Wycherley used to say of 
him, “ That he knew how to start 
a fool very wcH; but that he was 
never able to run him down.” 

Vic-. 

As to the general design of Pro¬ 
vidence, the two extremes of vice 
may serve (like two ojiposite 
biases) to keep uj) the balance of 
things. 

When we speak against one 
c.apital vice, we ought to speak 
ag.ainst its opposite : the middle 
betwixt both is the point for 
virtue. 

Good. 

Perhaps we flatter ourselves when 

shrewd observer of hmnan life and ca- 
palile of a great deal of caustic humour. 
He is the hero of Dryden’s poem of 
“ M.acflcckno,” and is satirized under 
llic name of Og in the same poet’s “Ab¬ 
salom and Acbitophel.” 
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we think we can do much good. 
It is mighty well if we can just 
amuse and keep out of harm’s 
way. 

Gmver. 

There is but little that is worth 
reading in Gower. He wants the 
spirit of i)oclry and the descriptivc- 
ncss that are in Chaucer.* 

SackrtUc, Lord Dorset. 

Mr. Sackville (afterwards the 
first Earl of Dorset of that name) 
was the best English poet between 
Chaucer’s and Sjjenser’s time. His 
tragedy of “ Gorboduc ” is written 
in a much jioorcr style than Shake- 
spearc’s was in several of his first 
plays. Sackville imitates the nwli¬ 
ners of Seneca’s .tragedies very 
closely, and writes without affecta¬ 
tion or bombast; the two great 
sins of our oldest tr.agic writers. 
The induction in the “ Atirrour for 


* Coleridge w.is also of this opinion. 
Johnson rejirescnts him as the first of our 
authors who can properly be said to 
have written English. 

+ Thomas, Lord Dorset, who died in 
10o8, is remark.abic.'u. having produced, in 
conjunction with Norton, “Gorboduc,” 
said to lielhe first regular English tragcily. 
Of this jilay Sir Philip Sidney wrote ;— 
“ It is full of stately speeches, well-sound¬ 
ing phrases, climbing to the height of 
Seneca’s style, and us full of notable 
morality, which it doth most delightfully 
leach, and so obtain the very end of 
poetry.” 

t “ Sir William Davenant ” (s.ays old 
Chetwood in his “History of the Stage”), 
“was by many supposed to be the natural 
son of Shakespeare. , He succeeded Ben 


Magistrates” was written by him 
too, and is very good and very 
poetical, t 

Drayton — Milton. 

Michael Drayton was one of the' 
imitators of Spenser; and Fairfax, 
another Milton in his first pieces, 
is an evident follower of Spenser, 
too; in his famous “ Allegro and 
I’enserosa,” and a few other 
pieces. 

Sir William Davenant. 

That notion of Sir William 
Davenant being more than a 
jioctical child only of Shakespeare, 
w.as common in town; and Sir 
Willi.Tin himself .seemed fond of 
luiving it taken for truth. J 

Poetry. 

'I'here .are three distinct tours in 
poetry: the design, the language, 
air 1 the versification. 


Jonson .us poet laureate in 1637, and ob¬ 
tained a patent for a company of come¬ 
dians from King Charles, and was 
knighted by that monarch. He was 
accounted a great poet in several branches 
of that science. His poem of ‘ Gondi- 
bert’ is esteemed a noble poem, which 
he wrote in France during his exile with 
KingCharles 11 . His works are printedin 
folio, 1673, which contains seventeen dra¬ 
matic pieces, besides his poems, with his 
head crowned with laurel. The features 
seem to resemble the open countenance 
of Shakesiieare, but the w'ant of a nose 
gives an odd cast to the face.” Dave¬ 
nant died in 1668. Dryden speaks of 
him as one who had a quick fancy, and 
an imagination equal to the accomplish¬ 
ment of everything he projected. 
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After writing a poem, one should 
correct it all over, with one single 
■view at a time. Thus, for lan¬ 
guage: if an elegy, “these lines 
are very good, but are not they of 
too heroical a strain?” and so 
viceversh. It appears very plainly, 
from comparing parallel passages 
touched both in the “ Iliad ” and 
“ Odyssey,” that Homer did this; 
and it is yet plainer that Virgil did 
so, from the distinct styles he uses 
in his three sorts of i)ocms. It 
always answers in him; and so 
constant an effect could not be the 
effect of chance. 

In versification there is a sensible 
difference between softness and 
sweetness that I could distinguish 
from a boy. Thu.s, on the same 
points, Dryden will be found to be 
softer and Waller sweeter. It is 
■the same with Ovid and Virgil; 
and Virgil’s “Eclogues” in ])ar- 
ticular are the sweetest poems in 
the world. 

Himself. j 

If I am a good poet? (for in i 
truth I do not know whether 1 ant ' 
or not). But if I should be a good ! 
poet, there is one thing 1 value j 
myself upon, and which can scarce 


* Swifthas epigr.'imm.atically given the 
cause of his acerliily. “ All my eiule.i- 
vours to distinguish myself were only for 
want of a great title and fortune, that I 
might be used like a lord by those who 
have an opinion of my parts. ” Dr. King 
called him the most unhappy man on 
earth. Thackeray has written an c.ss.ay 
on his character; but no one will doubt 
who reads this essay that Thackeray did 
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be said of any of our good poets, 
and that is, that I have never 
flattered any man, nor ever re¬ 
ceived anything of any man for my 
verses. 

Pabclais. 

Dr. Swift* was a great reader and 
admirer of Rabelais; and used 
sometimes to scold me for not 
liking him enough. Indeed, there 
were so many things in his works 
in which I could not sec any man¬ 
ner of meaning driven at, that I 
could never read him over with 
any patience. 

Lord Oxford. 

On somebody saying of a nic.a- 
sure proposed, that the peoyjle would 
never bear it, I.ord Oxford’s answer 
was, “ You don't know how far the 
good people will bear.” 

• Moral. 

No writing is good that does not 
tend to better mankind some way 
or other. Mr. Waller has said 
“ that he wished everything of his 
burnt that did not drive some 
moral.” Even in love-verses it may 
be flung in by the way. 


not thoronglily uiulcrstand tbe dean. AVe 
must, indeed, smile at the literal criticism 
that accepts the most exquisite irony for 
the dullest matlcr-of fact. Charles Inix 
acutely said, “No one could be an ill- 
tempered man who wrote so much non¬ 
sense as Swift did.” Addison has some¬ 
where praised him as the most agreeable 
comp.inion, the truest friend, and the 
greatest genius of the age. 

F 
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Futurity. 

Our flattering ourselves here with 
the thoughts of enjoying the com¬ 
pany of our friends when in the 
other world, may be but too like 
Indians thinking that they shall 
have their dogs and their horses 
there. 

* Maxims. 

It is vanity which makes the 
rake at twenty, the worldly man at 
forty, and the retired man at sixty. 
We are apt to think that best in 
general for which we find ourselves 
best fitted in particular. 

Everybody finds that best and 
most commendable that he is 
driving, whilst he is driving it ; and 
does not then suspect what he 
chooses afterwards, to be half so 
good. 

If a man saw all at first, it would 
damp his manner of acting; he 
would not enjoy himself so much 
in his youth, nor bustle so much in 
his manhood. 

It is best for us to be short¬ 
sighted in the different stages of our 
life, just in the same manner as it is 
best for us in this wwld not to 
know how it is to be with us in the 
next. 

There is no one study that is not 
capable of delighting us after a 
little application to it 

True politeness consists in being 
easy one’s self, and in making 
everybody about one as easy as one 
can. 


Dry den's Plays. 

I don’t think Dryden so bad s 
dramatic writer as you seem to do. 
There are as many things finel) 
said in his plays as almost by any 
body. Besides his three best (“Al 
for Love,” “Don Sebastian,” and 
the “Spanish Fryar”), there are 
others that are good; as “ Sii 
Martin Mar-all,” “ Limberham,’ 
and the “ Conquest of Mexico.’ 
His “Wild Gallant” was written 
while he was a boy, and is very 
bad. 

Otway. 

Otway has written but two 
tragedies out of six that are pa¬ 
thetic. I believe he did it without 
much design, as Lillo had done in 
his “ Bamcwell.” ’Tis a talent ol 
nature rather than an effect of 
judgment to write so movingly. 

Bayle. 

He is the only man that ever 
collected with so much judgment 
and wrote with so much spirit at 
tlie same time. 

Virgil. 

Virgil’s great judgment appears 
in putting things together, and in 
picking gold out of the dunghills 
of the old Roman writers. He 
borrowed even from his contempo¬ 
raries, as I think Aulus Gellius tells 
us. The “^neid” was evidently 
a pagty piece, as much as “ Absa- 
lomTaftd-Achitophel.” 
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Composition. 

What terrible moments does one 
feel, after one has engaged for a 
large work ! In the beginning of 
jny translating the “ Iliad,” I 
wished anybody would hang me a 
hundred times. It sat so heavily 
on my mind at first that I often 
‘used to dream of it, and do some¬ 
times still. When I fell into the 
method of translating thirty or 
forty verses before I got up, and 
piddled with it the rest of the morn¬ 
ing, it v'ent on easy enough; and 
when I was thoroughly got into the 
way of it, I did the rest witli plea¬ 
sure. 

Ijydier/ey’s P/nys. 

The chronology of Wycherley’s 
])lays I am well acquainted with, 
for he has told it me over and over. 
“Love in a Wood” he wrote when 
he was but nineteen ; “ The Gentle¬ 
man Dancing-Master” at twenty- 
one; “The Plain Dealer” at 
twenty-five; and “The Country 
Life ” at one or two and thirty. 

L>uie of Buckingham. 

! The -witty Duke of lluckingham 

* There.' are many odd stories told of 
this eccentric painter. The following 
are from the collections of Richardson 
and Pope :—Pope was sitting by Sir 
Godfrey's beside, and seeing him im¬ 
patient at the thought of dying, he told 
him he had been a very good man and 
would no doubt go to a better place. 
“Ah, my good friend Mr. Pope,” said 
he, “I wish God would let me stay at 
Whitton."—As I was sitting by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller one day (said Pope) 
■'>hUst he was drawing a picture, he 


was an extreme bad man. His 
duel with Lord Shrewsbury was 
concerted between him and I.,ady 
Shrewsbury. All that morning .she 
was trembling for her gallant and 
wishing the death of her husband; 
and after his fall, ’tis said the duke 
slept with her in his bloody shirt. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

I paid Sir Godfrey Kneller a 
visit but two days before he died. 
I think I never saw a scene of so 
much vanity in my life. He 
lying in his bed and contem¬ 
plating the plan he had made for 
his own monument. He said 
many gross things in relation to 
himself and the memory ho should 
leave behind him. He said he 
should not like to lie among the 
rascals at Westminster ; a memo¬ 
rial there -n’ould be sufficient, and 
desired me to write an epitajrh for 
it. I did so afterwards; and I 
think it is the worst thing I ever 
wrote in my life.* 

Style. 

There is nothing more foolish 
than to jiretend to be sure of 

.stoppedand,sai<l, “I can’t do so well as 
1 should do unless you Halter me a little. 
Pray Hatter me, Mr. Pope, you know 
I love to be flattered.” I was willing to 
try how far his v.anity would cairy him; 
and after considering a picture which he 
had ju-st finished, for a good while, very 
attentively, I said to him in French (for 
he had been talking some time liefore in 
th.at language) “We read in the Bible 
that God made man after his own image; 
but I believe, were he now to design 
another man, he would copy from that 
F 2 
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knowing a great writer by his 
style. 

T^ord Bacon, 

Lord Bacon was the grentest 
genius that iMigland (or perhaps 
any country) ever ]>ro''accd. 

Genhis. 

One misfortune of extraordinary 
gennisos is, that their very friends 
are moic a])t to admire than love 
them. 

Bank, 

Wlien a man is much above the 


picturellierc.’’ SirrKxKrf'y luvnod i-oii’hI 
and said vciy pMvely, “You arc nidit, 

Mr. l*o])o, by-I flunk so loo.'’ 

tiay read a cojiy of verses lie Ji.nl nirnh* 
on Sir (lodfroy Kiicllci, Irj liini, in whicii 
he had pushed his il.xllcry so iar, tliat he 
was all the uIdle in /’real ajjjireluTiMon 
that Sir (rodfrey wouM think Inniself 
bantered. \Vhcn he had heaid tlicin 
(hroin^h, he said, in Ids rorcu’.n '^tylo and 
accoiil, “Ay, Mr. Oay, all what you 
have said is very tine and very (im*. but 
yon have forgot one lldng iny good 

friend; hy -I should have hten a 

general of an army, foi when 1 was at 
Venice, there was a girandole, aivl all 
(he Place Si. Mark was iu a smoke of 
gnnpow<ler, and I did like the sun 11 , Mr. 
(lay! T sliould ha\e been agieat grncvnl, 

Mr. (lay !'’—“ lly (1 -I lo\e you, Mr. 

C'oek,” said vSii (lodfrey Kncllerto C'otk, 
the auclionecr, “ami I \m 11 do yon good, 
but you must do somclbing for me, loo, 
Ml. Cock ; one hand can wash the face, 
hut two hands wasli one another.” ()ld 
Jacob Tuiison got a great many fine 
pictures, and two of himself fiom him, 
by tliis means. Sir Godfrey was very 
COVCIOU.S, but then he was very vain, ami 
a great glutton, so lie played thcsc passions 
against the other, beside.s telling him lie 
was Uic greatest master that ever tsas, 


rank of men, whom can he have 
to convcise with? 

IHs Birth. 

I was bom in the year 1688., 
Mylfssayon Criticism was written 
ill 1709, and published in 1711, 
which is as little time as ever I let 
anything of mine lay by me. 

Skelton.* 

Shelton’s poems are low and 
bad. There’s nothing in them 
that’s worth reading. 


seiidiiv.; him cvei'y now and then a haunch 
f>f viMiison ami dozens ot excelh'iil claret. 

“ ()li, my (i-, man,” said he once to 

X'.aiiden (lulcht, “this old Jacob loves 
mi‘ \ he i.s r very good man ; you see he 
loves me; he semis me good things; 
tlie venuson w.is f.it.” Olrl Gcekie the 
surgeon got .several fine pictures of him 
too, an<] an excellent one of himself, but 
llum he had them cheaper, for he gave 
iiollnng blit ])raises ; but then his praises 
were as fat as Jacob’s venison; neither 
could be loo fat hir Sir (jt»dfrey.— 
Secretary Crnggs brought Dick Kslcourt 
onee to Sir (Jodfrey Knellcr’s, where he 
miiniekcsl several personswhomhe knew; 
as i.ords Godolphiii, Somers, JJalifas, 
\c. Sir Godfrey was highly delighted, 
took the joke, and laughed heartily; then 
they gave him tlicwink, and lie mimicked 
Sir (iodfrey liimsdf, who cried, “Nay, 
now you are oiil, man 4 by — that is 
not me 1 ” Kncllcr was bom in 1648, a 
German. ITc came to Tiondon in 1675* 
and being patroui/ed by the Duke of 
Monmouth, was matle Court Painter, 
lie died 1723. 

* John Skelton was bom in 1460, and 
dieil 1529. Pope in his ICssay on Criti¬ 
cism calls him “ beastly Skelton.” His 
humour is gross and flippant, and his 
stylo lia.s been justly called “a mixture 
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Ganlaiitig. 

All ganltning is landscape 
painting. 

Self-Love. 

Self-love would be a necessary 
] irinciple in every one, if it were 
only to serve each as a scale for 
his love to his neighbour. 

James the Eirst. 

-absolutely the worst reign 

we ever had, e.vcept perhaps that 
of J allies the Second. 

Ilis Poems. 

The things that 1 liai c wrillcii 
fastest always ple.ised the most. 
1 wrote the Kssay on Crilicisin 
fast, for I had tligcsted all the 
matter in prose liefore I began 
upon it in verse, 'i’he “ Raiie of 
the Lock” wis written fast; all the 
machinery vas added afierw.ards. 
and the making that and wh.atw.is 
published belore hit so well to¬ 
gether, is, I think, one of the 
greatest proofs of jiulgmcnt of 
anything I ever did. I wrote 
most of the “Iliad ” fast; a gre.at 
deal of it on journeys, from the 
little pocket Homer on that shelf 
there, and often forty or fifty 
verses in a morning in bed. 'J he 
“Dunciad” cost me as much pain.s 
as anything i ever wrote. 

Lord Bolinghrokc. 

Lord llolingbrokc will be more 


of slang phia.ses palclied with shreds of 
French and Xorlin.” lie wrote among 
otlier interludes, “The Ncgromancer,” 


known to jiostcrity as a writer and 
])hilosopher than as a statesman. 
He h.as several things by him that 
he will sciurce jaiblish, and a good 
deal that he will. 

Lord IJolingbroke is something 
sujierior to anything I have seen 
in human nature. You know I 
don’t deal much in hyperboles : I 
(juite think him what 1 say. 

J.ord Jlolingbroke is much the 
best writer of the age. Nobody 
knows half the extent of his excel¬ 
lences, but two or three of his 
most intimate friends. IVhilst 
abio.ad he wrote “ A Consolation 
^ to a iMan in L.xile,” so much in 
I Seneca’s style, that was he living 
now among us, one should con¬ 
clude that he hail written every 
w Old of it. 

Jonson and ShakesJ>eare. 

It was a general opinion that 
lien Jonson and Shake'-jieare lived 
j in enmity against one another. 
I lietterton has assured me often 
I that there was nothing in if; and 
i that such a supposition was 
I lounded only on the two jiarties, 
I which in their lifetime listed 
! under one, and endeavoured to 
lessen the charm ter of the other 
niutuall)'. Dryden used to think 
that the verses Jonson maile on 
Shakespeare’s death had some¬ 
thing of satire at the bottom, h’or 
my p.art, I can’t discover anytliing 
like it in them. 

Tie VV.VS lain cute both at Cambiktge and 
Oxfiiid, and was promoted to Uic rectory 
of Liss, ill Norfolk. 
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Bods. 

Waller, Spenser, and Dryden 
were Mr. Pope’s great favourites 
in the order they are named, in 
his first reading, till he was about 
twelve years old. 

Addison. 

Mr. Addison tvrote a letter to 
Mr. Pope when young, in which 
he desired him not to list himself 
under either party. “ You,” says 
he, “ who will deserve the praise 
of the whole nation, should never 
content yourself with the half of 
it.” 

"MoroseP 

There was such a real character 
as Morose in Ben Jonson’s time. 
Dryden somewhere says scr, and 
Mr. Pope had it from Betterton, 
and he from Sir William Dave- 
nant, who lived in Jonson’s time, 
and knew the man. What trash 
arc his works taken altogether. 

Schools of Poetry. 

One might discover schools of 
the poets as distinctly as schools 
of the painters, by much converse 
in them, and a thorough taste of 
their manner of writing. 

French Authors. 

Boileau, the first poet of tlie 
French, in the same manner as 
Virgil of the Latin; Malherbe, 
longo intervallo, the second. Ra¬ 
cine’s character is justness and 
correctness; Corneille’s, passion 
and life. Corneille stumbles often- 
est, and has greater excellences. 


“ Metnoirs of Scriblerus." 

The design of the memoirs o 
Scriblerus was to have ridiculed al 
the false tastes in learning, undei 
the character of a man of capacit) 
enough, that had dipped intc 
every art and science, but inju 
diciously in each. It was begur 
by a club of some of the greatesi 
wits of the age—Lord Oxford, the 
Bilshop of Rochester, Mr. Pope. 
Congreve, Arbuthnot, Swift, anc 
others. Gay often held the pen 
and Addison liked it very well 
and was not disinclined to come 
into it. The Deipnosophy con¬ 
sisted of disputes on ridiculous 
tenets of all sorts; and the Ad 
venture of the Shield was designee 
against Dr. Woodward and the 
antiquaries. It was Anthon> 
Henley who wrote “ The I.ife ol 
his Music-master, Tom D’Urfey,’ 
a chapter by way of episode. Ii 
was from a part of these memoirs 
that Dr. Swift took his first hints 
for Gulliver. There were pigmies 
in Schreibler’s travels; and the pro 
jects of I.aputa. The design was 
carried on much further than ap¬ 
peared in print, and was stopped 
by some of the gentlemen being 
dispersed or otherwise engaged 
(about the year 171-5). 

Little Poems. 

Most little poems should bi 
written by a plan; this methot 
is evident in Tibullus, and Ovid’: 
elegies, and almost all the piece: 
of the ancients. Horace’s “ Art o 
Poetry” was probably only frag 
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ments of what he designed.' It 
wants the regularity that flows 
from the following a plan; and 
there are several passages in it that 
are hints only of a larger design. 
'This appears as early as at the 
twenty-third verse— 

“Denique sit, quidvis, simplex dun- 
taxat et imam,” 

which looks like the proposal of a 
subject on which much more was 
necessary to be said; and yet he 
goes off to another in the very 
next line. 

A poem on a slight subject re¬ 
quires the greatest care to make it 
considerable enough to be read. 

Dr. Garth.* 

Garth talked in a less libertine 
manner than he had been used to 
do about tlie three last years of 
his life. He was rather doubtful 
and fearful than religious. It was 
usual for him to say, “ that if there 
was any such thing as religion, it 
was among the Roman Catholics.” 
Probably from the greater efficacy 
we give the sacraments. He died 
a Papist; as I was assured by 
Mr. Blount, who carried the Father 
to him in his last illness; and 
had talked for three or four years 
as one tired of life; in short, I be¬ 
lieve he was willing to let it go. 


* Sir Samuel Garth was born in 1672, 
and died 1719. “Garth,” says Warton, 
“ was a most amiable man. It was said 
of him ‘that no physician knew his pt 
more nor his trade less.’ The vivacity 
of his conversation made Garth an urn- 


The Cynics. 

As L’Esprit, La Rochefoucault, 
and that sort of people, prove that 
all virtues are disguised vices; 
I would engage to prove all 
vices are disguised virtues. Neither 
indeed is true; but this would be 
a more agreeable subject, and 
would overturn their whole scheme. 

Arts. 

Arts are taken from nature; 
and after a thousand vain efiorts 
for improvements, arc best when 
they return to their first sim¬ 
plicity. 

A Study. 

A study should be built looking 
cast, as Sir Henry Wotton says in 
his little piece on architecture; 
which is good enough; at least the 
best of his works. 

Trees. ■ 

A tree is a nobler object than a 
prince in his coronation clothes. 
Education leads us from the ad¬ 
miration of beauty in natural ob¬ 
jects to the admiration of artificial 
(or customary) excellence. I don't 
doubt but that a thorough bred 
lady might admire the stai's, becausi 
they twinkle like so many candles 
at a birth-night. 


versal favourite both with Whigs and 
Tories when party r^e ran high.” He 
is remembered by his poem “ The Dis- 
pensaiy,” which contains many vigorous 
lines. 
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Lord Rochester. 

Lord Rochester was of a very 
bad turn of mind as well as de¬ 
bauched.* 

Wycherley.^ 

Wycherley died a Romanist, and 
has owned that religion in my hear¬ 
ing. It was generally thought by 
this gentleman’s friends that he 
lost his memory by old age; it 
was not by age, but by accident, 
as he himself told me often. He 
remembered as well at sixty years 
old as he had done ever since 
forty, when a fever occasioned that 
loss to him. 


* When David Hume wrote that “the 
very name of Kochester is offensive to 
moilern ears,” he probably addressed an 
audience who were familiar with the 
writings of Rochester. Certainly the 
novels of Aphra Helm were read in 
Iliime’sday; and Rochester is not fouler 
than Helm, l^rydeu, who hated Ro¬ 
chester, professed to despise him “for 
want of wit; ” but this is nonsense, for 
Itoeliester had great wit, as much wit 
probably as Dryden, though he had not 
Dryden’s great poetic.al genius. Burnet, 
who knew him intimately, declares that 
“ his wit had in it a peculiar brightness 
to which none could ever arrive; ” and 
Dr. Johnson, whose abhorrence of such a 
character as Roche.ster would have made 
liim very unwilling to praise, asserts that 
“ he was eminent for the vigour of his 
oolloquial wit.” The name of Rochester 
is hardly kept alive by “ The Lives of 
the Poets,” and “The History of ray 
Own Times.” And those who do not 
read these books (and Burnet’s .aecount 
of his death, which he miscalls his life) 
can know little of the eccentric character 
of a man who, to quote the felicitous 
brevity of Charles Dibdiu, “was brave 


Atterbury. '. 

When Atterbury was in the 
Tower, upon its being said in the 
drawing-room, “ What shall we do 
with the man?” Lord Cadogan 
answered, “ Fling him to the 
lions.” The bishop was told of 
this; and soon after in a letter to 
Mr. Pope, said that he had fallen 
upon some verses in his room, 
which he must copy out for him to 
read. These were four extremely 
severe lines against Lord Cadogan; 
and in the last, in particular, he 
called him 

“A bold, bad, blundering, blustering, 
bloody booby 1 ” J 


with Lord Sandwich upon the coast of 
Norway, and a coward with I ord Mul- 
grave in Hyde Park ; a porter, a beggar, 
.a fiddler, a mounteb.ank, dissolutely gay, 
and grossly sensual; with an avidity for 
knowledge that it might furnish him with 
the means of mischief, religious in pro- 
fe.ssions, blasphemous in practices, sober 
for five minutes, and drunk for five years.” 

t William Wycherley, bom 1640, died 
1715. He is the most immoral of the 
immoral writers of that age. “ His 
indecency,” says Macaulay, “is pro¬ 
tected against the critics as a skunk is 
protected against the hunters. It is 
safe becau.se it is too filthy to handle.” 

t Bishop Atterbury, bom in 1662, 
died in 1732, is praiseil by Macaulay as 
possessing a mind “ inexliaustibly rich 
in all the resources of controversy, and 
familiar with the artifices which make 
falsehold look like truth and ignorance 
like knowledge.” Johnson affirmed 
Atterbury’s sermons to be among the 
best models for style in the language. 
Lord Chesterfield tells a cuiious story of 
this prelate “ I went to Mr. Pope one 
morning at Twickenham, and found a 
large folio Bible with gilt clasps lying 
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Public Speaking. 

I never could speak in public; 
md 1 don’t believe that- if it was 
i set thing, I could give an ac- 
:ount of any story to twelve friends 
:ogether, though I could tell it to 
iny three of them, with a great 
deal of ijleasure. AV'hcn I was to 
ippear for the Bishoj) of Rochester, 
in his trial, though 1 had but ten 
words to say, and that on a plain 
point (how that bishoj) spent his 
time whilst I was with him at 
Bromley), I made two or three 
blunders in it; and that notwith¬ 
standing the first row of lords 
(which was all I could sec), were 
mostly of my acquaintance. 

“ Ode to St. Cecilia." 

Many peo])1e w-ould like my 
“Ode to Music” better if Dryden 
liad not written on that subject. 
It was at the request of Mr. Steele 
that I wrote mine; and not with 
xny thought of rivalling th.at grc.at 
nan, whose memory 1 do and 
lave always reverenced. 

Swift. 

The picture of Dr. Swift is very 

lefore him uj>un the table, and as I 
tnew his way of thinking upon that book, 
isked him jocosely if he was going to 
write an an.swer to it? ‘ It is a present,’ 
aid he, ‘ or rather a legacy from my old 
Mend the Bishop of Rochester. 1 went 
:o take leave of him yesterday tn the 
I’ovvcr, whcie I saw this Bible upon the 
table. After the first compliments, the 
bishop said to me, ‘My friend Pope, 
considering your infirmities and my age 
and exile, it is not likely that we should 
ever meet again, and therefore 1 give 


like him. Tliotfgll^his face has a 
look of dulness in it, hq^has very 
particular eyes; they are' quite' 
a,!urc as the heavens, and there'» 
a very uncommon archness in 
them. 

The Bemads Opera, 

Dr. Swift had been observing 
once to Mr. Gay, what an odd 
I^rctty sort of thing a Newgate 
paslonal might make. Gay was 
inclined to try at such a thing, for 
some time, but afterwards thought 
it would be better to write a 
comedy on the same plan. This 
was what gave rise to the “ Beggar’s 
Opera.’’ Ue began on it, and when 
first he mentioned it to Swift the 
doctor did not quite like the pro¬ 
ject. As he carried it on he showed 
what he wrote to both of us; and 
we now and then gave a correction 
or a word or two of advice ; but 
it was wholly of his own writing. 
When it was done, neither of us 
thought it would succeed. We 
showcil it to Congreve, who, after 
reading it over, said, “ It would 
either take greatly or be damned 
confoundedly.” We were all at the 

you this legacy to remember me by it.’ 
‘ Does your lordship abide by it your¬ 
self?’ ‘Ido.’ ‘ If you do, my lord, it 
is but lately. May I beg to know wliat 
new light or arguments h.-ivc prevailed 
with you now, to entertain an opinion 
so contrary to that which you cnterlahied 
of this book all tlie former part of your 
life ? ’ The bishop replied, ‘ We have 
not time to talk of these things, but take 
home the Ixjok : 1 will abide by it, and 
I recommend you to do so too, and so 
God bless you,’” 
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first night of it, in great uncer¬ 
tainty of the €vtotj till we were 
much stieouraged by overhearing 
th£'^jL)uke of Argyle, who sat in 
the next box to us, say, “ It will 
do—it must do 1 I see it in the 
eyes of them! ” This was a good 
while before the first act was over, 
and so gave us ease soon j for the 


duke (besides his own good taste) 
had a more particular knack than 
any one now living, in discovering 
the taste of the public. He was 
quiterightin this, as usual; the good 
nature of the audience appeared 
stronger and stronger every act, and 
ended in a clamour oi applause. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


1690—1762. 

[Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu was bom about i6go, at Thorcsby, in Nottingham¬ 
shire. Her maiden name was Lady Mary I’icrrepoint. She was the daughter of 
Evelyn, Duke oi Kingston, and Lady Mary Fielding, daughter of William, Earl of 
Derby. lu 1712 she married Edmund Wortley Montagu, whom she accompanied on 
his embassy to Constantinople in 1716. Spence calls her “one of the most 
shining characters in the world, but shines like a comet. She is all irregularity, and 
always wandering; the most wise, most impmdent; loveliest, most disagreeable; 
best natured, ci-uellest woman in the world.” She died in 1762, after a career full of 
romance and advenlurc.l 


Montesquieu. 

Montesquieu, in his Persian 
Letters, has described the man¬ 
ners and customs of the Turkish 
ladies as well as if he had been bred 
up among them. 

Turkish Tjidies. 

The ladies at Constantinople 
used to be extremely surprised to 
sec me go always with my bosom 
uncovered. It was in vain that I 
said everybody did so among us, 
and added ever 3 d:hing I could in 
defence of it. They could never 
be reconciled to what they thought 
so immodest a custom; and one 
of them, after I had been defend¬ 


ing it to my utmost, said, “ Oh, 
my sultana, you can never defend 
the manners of your country, even 
with all your wit; but I see you 
are in pate for them, and shall press 
no further.” 

European Dress. 

One of the highest entertain¬ 
ments in Turkey is having you 
to their baths. When I was intro¬ 
duced to one, the ladies of the 
house came to undress me, another 
high .compliment they pay to 
strangers. After she had slipped 
off my gown, and saw my stays, 
she was very much struck at the 
sight of them, and cried out to the 
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other ladies in the bath, “Come 
hither and see how cruelly the 
poor English ladies are-'used by 
their husbands:—^you need boast 
indeed of the superior liberties 
allowed you, when they lock you 
thus up in aboxl" 

Portionless Wives. 

It was from the customs of the 
Turks that I first thought of a 
septennial bill for the benefit of 
married persons, and of the ad¬ 
vantages that might arise from our 
wives having no portions. 

Anti-Knight-Errants. 

.Sure, there cannot be a more 
detestable set of beings upon the 
earth than those anti-knight-errants 
who run about only to ruin as many 
ladies as they can. 

Beauty. 

Lord Bacon iimkes beauty to 
consist in grace and motion. 

Wits. 

It was my fate to be mi^ch with 
the wits ; my father was acquainted 
with all of them. Addison was 
the best co.mpany in the world. 1 
never knew anybody that had so 
much wit as Congreve. Sir Richard 
Steele was a very good-natured 
man ; and Dr. Garth a very worthy 
one. 

Latin. 

When I was young I was a great 
admirer of Ovid’s “Metamorpho¬ 
ses,” and that was one of the chief 
reasons that set me upon the 


thought of stealing the Latin lan¬ 
guage. Mr. Wortley was the only 
person to whom 1 communicated 
my design, and he encouraged me 
in it. I used to study five or six 
hours a day, for two years, in my 
father’s library; and so got that 
language, whilst everybody else 
thought 1 was reading nothing but 
novels and romances. 

Poetical Parties. 

I don’t remember that there was 
any such thing as two parties, one 
to set up Pope, and the other 
Addison, as the chief poet of those 
times. ’Twas a thing that could 
not bear any dispute. 

Popds Poscers. 

You arc very wrong in thinking 
that Mr. Pope could write blank 
verse well: he has got, indeed, a 
knack of writing the other, but 
was he to attempt blank verse, I 
dare say he would appear quite 
contemptible in it. 

■ Essay on Criticism. 

I admired Mn Pope’s Essay 
on Criticism at first very much, 
because I had not then read any 
of tire ancient critics, and did not 
know that it was all stolen. 

Gay. 

Gay was a good-natured man, 
and a little poet. 

. Swift. 

Swift has stolen all his humour 
from Cenantes and Rabelais. 
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Bolingbroke. 

I would never be acquainted 
with Lord Bolingbroke, because I 
always looked upon him as a vile 
man. 

Pop(?S LlHiTS. 

I have got fifty or sixty of Mr. 
Pope’s letters by me. \'ou shall 
.Sec what a goddess he made of 
me in some of them, though he 
makes such a devil of me in his 
writings afterwards, without any 
reason that I know of. 

Popes Hcglcct. 

I got a common friend to ask 
Mr. l'o]3c why he had led oif 
visiting me.* He answered negli¬ 
gently that he went as often as he 
used to do. I then got 1 )r. Arbuth- 
not to ask him uhat Lady Mary 

* I.ady Atary must liavc known why 
rope left odAisiling her. Ilehacl made 
her a proposal of marriage, and she had 
lejeeted him. hope’s malignancy li.as 
heen attributed to lies form, ft is de¬ 
formity had douhlless much to do will) 
lliat pctulmit temper whieli lie c.\hil)ited 
rather in his satires than in his conduct. 
But his deformity was only an indirect 
cause of that temper. He had com¬ 
menced life with a warm heart and 
generous &ympathic.s. Throughout his 
life he assuredly exliibiled many uolile 
qualities. 11 was as he grew < 1 ’. r, when 
having come in collision wiili men lie 
marked their sneers at his curved back, 
and their senseless jibes at his religion, 
that his spirit grew rebellious. His life, 
read by the light of his poetry, does in- 


had done to him ? He said that 
Lady Mary and Lord Hervey had 
jiressed him once together (ami J 
don’t remember that we were ever 
together with him in otir lives) to 
write a satire on some certain per-, 
sons; tli.at he refused it; tuid that 
this had occasioned the breaeh 
between us. 

• Pope's Poetry. 

Yes, he writc.s venses so well 
that he is in clanger of bringing 
even good verse into disrepute ! 
from his all tune and no meaning. 

Aihlison’s Caution. 

“ T ,eave him as soon as you 
can,” said Addison to me, sjieak- 
ing of Poiie ; “he will certainly 
])lay yoti s'line devilish trick else ; 
he has an appetite to satire.” 


deed resemble the piolonged fit of o.\- 
aiipcralion which some of his biogi.rjihci.s 
h.rve represented it. But wliile the 
apologists of Pope deny llie exaggerated 
acerbity with which he is charged, tlicy 
may easily soften his ical culpability 
by slunttng how much he suffered at the 
h.iiids of nature and of his enemies. 1 li.s 
life, he confessed to Arbuthnot, w.as a 
long disease. A man neycr fice from 
jiaiiiand sickness, ciijijiled in every faculty 
but Unit Ilf Ins mind, .and coinpclled to 
look foi assistance to discharge the most 
ordinary an.iirs of life, may surely be 
allowcil the privilege of being occasion¬ 
ally bad-tcin]iered. J'ojie frombeiiig made 
jicttish by pain was made waspisli by 
ridicule. 
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VOLTAIRE. 


if.94—1778. 

[Franc!'? Marie Arouet de Voltaire was bom at Paris in 1694. lie is said, at the 
early age of twelve, to have written verses superior to anything produced by many of his 
established contemporaries. In 1716 Voltaire was imprisoned in the Bastille on a 
groundless suspicion of having libelled the Government. During his confinement, it 
is said, he projected the scheme of his celebrated poem “ The Henriade.” On being 
again unjustly imprisoneil he came to Fngland, and passed three years in studying the 
language. In 1750 he went to Berlin, and. under the title of chamberlain, discharged 
the duties of the salaried admirer of the king, i’l edeiick the Great. The poet sub- 
■sequently withdrew to Femey, where lie died, 177S,] 


Sn'ord A fcomtnodaiion. 

The Dtichesse de l.ii.xeiiiliotir;', 
Iiaving said, “1 .sinr.crcly wish our 
diflercnces with England may be 
acfommodate 1 .” “ Madame,” re¬ 
plied Voltaire, showing her the 
sword of Marshal Broglio, who 
was prc.sent, “ this shall accommo¬ 
date every difference.” 

Macenas and 

A man of wit, on his arrival at 
Ferney, having addressed him with 
Ihese words, “H/c cst 

«;/////”(“ Inyoiiwc find 
both Mtecenas and Virgil ”), Vol¬ 
taire immediately replied, ‘‘This 
ought to be tnie of one who is 
honoured with such a visitor.” 

Rousseau. 

“ Rousseau despises me because 
I sometimes neglect to rhyme, and 


, 1 de.spise him because he knows 
. nothing but to rhyme.” 

Racine. 

When he was asked to write a 
commentary on Racine, as he had 
done on Corneille, “ \Vhat would 
you have me remark?” said he. 

I “ 1 could only write at the bottom 
of every page, c.\quisitc! beautiful 1 
p.athctic 1 ” 

• Bflikan — Racine. 

A young scholar h.aving one day 
spoken slightingly of Iloileau and 
Racine, “ Softly, young man,” said 
Voltaire; “Johnand Nicholas arc 
our masters; let us respect them, 
and eficTeavour to imitate their 
beauties.” 

■ Milton. 

Being asked one day what he 
I thought of the genius of Milton, 
' “ The ancients,” replied he, “ re- 
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commended us to sacrifice to the 
Graces, but Milton sacrificed to 
the Devil.” 

Originality. 

“ Originality is nothing but ju¬ 
dicious imitation.” 

Modem History. 

“Modem history is rendered 
insipid by dwelling on trivial in¬ 
cidents fit only for gazettes. The 
gravity of the ancient historians 
disdained those minutim, and only 
described great and important 
events. Their pictures, therefore, 
have more boldness and expres¬ 
sion.” 

Ufc. 

“ Life is thick sown with thorns, 
and I know no other remedy than 
to pass quickly through them. TIic 
longer we dwell on our misfor¬ 
tunes the greater is their power to 
harm us.” 

Prolific Literature. 

“Methuselah himself, did he 
exist, could never read all the 
nonsense which is daily printed. 
I know not but the scarcity of 
books among the ancients might 
be preferable to that multitude of 
publications which swarm from the 
presses of London and Paris." 

Tlie English. 

■ Voltaire compared the English 
to a butt of their own strong beer, 
the troth at top, dregs at bottom, 
but the middle excellent. 

“Your nation, like your lan¬ 


guage, is a strange mixture of a 
variety of others. When I behold 
one of your countrymen fond of 
the tricks and chicane of law, I 
say, there is a Norman who came 
over with William the Conqueror. 
When I see another, affable and 
polite, he has the manners of a 
Plantagenet; or a third, out¬ 
rageous and brutal, that, say I, is 
a Dane.” 

• Discoursing of the history of 
England, “The hangman,” said 
he, “ should be their historian; for 
he has usually settled their dis¬ 
putes.” 

Yet he was very fond of speak¬ 
ing English, and conversing in that 
language with Dr. Franklin. Ma¬ 
dame Denis said “she would 
be very glad if they would speak 
French, that she might understand 
and improve by their discourse.” 
“Niece,” replied Voltaire,” “I 
own I am proud to be able to 
I speak the language of a Franklin.” 

La Bcaumelle. 

Voltaire, after his disputes with 
La Beaumelle, was told that that 
writer swore he would pursue him 
to liell. “ Whenever he pleases,” 
replied Voltaire; “he will find no 
impediment, and he richly merits 
such a resting-place.” 

Maupertius. 

Speaking of the overbearing dis¬ 
position of Maupertius in his quar¬ 
rel with Koenig, he said, “He 
resembled the weasel in the fable, 
who did not care if he put both 
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heaven and earth in confusion for 
the sake of a rabbit’s hole which 
he had occupied.” 

Orpheus. 

The Comte de-, coming to 

Femey to see Voltaire, -the poet 
said, “ You resemble Orpheus, who 
descended to the habitation of 
shadows. I am now no more than 
a shadow.” “You are a most 
paradoxical shadow, then,” an¬ 
swered the Comte, “ for you emit 
great light.” 

Physic. 

A young man who intended to 
study physic, having communicated 
his design to Voltaire, “What 
have you undertaken?” said he, 
smiling. “ Why, to convey drugs 
of which you know but little into 
a body of which you know still 
less.” 

“Regimen is better than physic. 
Every one should T)e his own 
physician. W’^e ought to assist, 
and not to force nature ; but more 
cspccfally we should learn to suffer, 
grow old, and die. Some things are 
salutary, and others hurtful. Eat 
with moderation what you know 
by experience agrees with your 
constitution. Nothing is good for 
the body but what we can digest. 
What medicine can procure diges¬ 
tion ? Exercise. What will recruit 
strength ? Sleep. What will alle¬ 
viate incurable evils ? Patience.” 

“ The physician’s art, like every 
other, requires genius; nor is it 
possibleto foretell the issue of many 


disorders, without that aptness at 
prognostic which characterizes the 
physician of genius. A character 
most rare and estimable, for every 
profession produces its Virgils and 
I its Mmviuses.” 

He was told one day that Hip¬ 
pocrates prescribed the blood of 
asses’foal for madness. “That," 
said he, “ is a remedy which seems 
to have been invented by some 
person who laboured under the 
disease.” 

t His Flattery of Authors. 

' Some one said to him, “How 
can you flatter such indififerent 
writers so exfravagantly ? ” “ What 
would you liave me do ?” replied 
he ; “I have no other way to get 
rid of them. Would you have me 
fell them they are magpies, when 
they imagine themselves eagles? 
They would not believe me, and I 
should but arm their sanity against 
myself.” 

Kiuglin's Sou. 

The President Kiuglin, of Col¬ 
mar, had a son disordered with the 
palsy, but of a handsome face. 
Voltaire, kissing him, said, “ Here 
is the head of Cupid on the body 
of Lazarus.” 

j Beauty. 

He complimented a beautiful 
woman by telling her, “ Your rivals 
arc masterpieces of art; you are a 
masterpiece of nature.” 

Bad Declamation. 

He once said to a celebrated 
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actress, who recited her part in 
his “Jrene" negligently, “Really, 
mademoiselle, it is unnecessary for 
me to rvrite verses of six feet, if you 
gulp down three of them.” 

Turgot* 

“Turgot began his career by 
becoming the father of the peo¬ 
ple.” 

Turgot, who had the gout badly 
in his legs, came to see Voltaire 
when he was in Paris. “ When I 
look on M. Turgot,” said Vol¬ 
taire, “ I think I see the statue of 
Nebuchadnezzar.” “ Yes,” said 
Turgot, “ the feet of clay.” “ And 
the head of gold! the head of gold! ” 
re])licd Voltaire. 

An Academy. 

A member of a certain academy 
praised the institution before Vol¬ 
taire, and called it “The eldest 
daughter of the French Academy.” 
“ Yes,” said Voltaire, “ she is cer¬ 
tainly a good girl, for her exploits 
have never been much talked of.” 

• Himself. 

“I am like the husband of a 
coquette, whom everybody enjoys 
more than himself.” 

Economy. 

“ Economy is the source of 
liberality.” 


• Jacques Turgot, Laron de I’Aulne, 
eminent French liuancial minister, died 
1781. 


Actors. 

“ Baron was noble and elegant. 
Mademoiselle Lecouvreur pos¬ 
sessed grace, simplicity, and pro¬ 
priety. But we first beheld true 
pathos in Mademoiselle Dumesnil, 
when in Mkrofe, with distraction 
in her eyes and suffocation in her 
voice, she lifted her palsied hand 
to stab her child.” 

“On the stage it is frequently 
better to impress forcibly than 
justly.” 

Friron.'\ 

He never forgave Frdron. A 
gentleman, pointing to a toad, said, 
“There’s Freron.” “What has 
that poor animal done to you,” 
said Voltaire, “that you should 
abuse it in that manner ? ” 

Haller.t 

Voltaire was once praising Hal¬ 
ler, when some one present .said, 
“ How much it is to be wished he 
would speak thus of your works.” 
Voltaire immediately answered, 
“ Perhaps we may both be mis¬ 
taken.” 

• Taste. 

■ “ Taste is not to be hastily ac- 
qiiircdT It is at first a labour and 
not a pleasure. It resembles those 
games which afford no'amusement 
till we have made some profi¬ 
ciency. I have known several 
strangers at Paris unable to di.s- 


+ Elie Freron, 1719—1776. 
t Albrecht Haller, the fatherof modem 
physiology, 1708—1777. 
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ti^uish between the style of Ra¬ 
cine and that of Danchet. I have 
S6en them buy new romances in¬ 
stead of Zaide, and have remarked, 
in several foreign countries, the 
persons who are the best informed 
have not always the justest taste; 
since I have frequently heard them 
fluote, with much satisfaction, the 
least striking passages in their 
celebrated authors, not being able 
to distinguish the real diamonds | 
from the counterfeit. Taste is 
lot of a small number only of dis-' 
linguished minds. The employ¬ 
ments which depend on chicane, 
finance, or commerce, are com¬ 
monly inimical to the fine arts. 

It is the disgrace of the human 
mind that taste is only to be found 
in a kind of opulent idleness. I 
knew a clerk in the public offices 
at Versailles who had an excellent 
understanding, and would fre¬ 
quently say, ‘I am very unfortu¬ 
nate—I have not time to acquire 
a good taste.’” 

Ariosto.* 

. “lie is the greatest of poets. 
His ‘Orlando’ is an enchanted 
palace, in which the grotesque is 
mixed with the majestic, without 
either degrading the other. It is 
at once the ‘ Iliad,’ the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
and ‘ Don Quixote.’ ” 


* Voltaire, in liis “ Es<ai sur la Poesie 
fcjue,” speaks of the “Orlando” as 
onging to an inferior class in the school 
epic poetry. “ It is easier,” says he. 


8i 


• Vcrnct. 

M. Vernct, the Raphael of ma; 
rine painters, came, as well as 
many other artists, to visit Vol¬ 
taire. “You,” said the poet to 
him in answer to a compliment, 
“cannot miss of immortality. Your 
colours are at once brilliant and 
durable.” “ My colours,” said the 
painter, “are by no means so 
durable as your ink.” 

. Reading. 

Voltaire thought that we ought 
to set bounds to our reading, and 
that when we had seen a certain 
number of authors we had seen 
all. 

Telemachus. 

“ In ‘ Telemachus ’ princes are 
compared to shepherds, bulls, 
lions, and wolves, greedy of car¬ 
nage. The author had need of 
all the charms with which his style 
abounds to prevent these compa¬ 
risons from becoming insipid." 

Originality. 

“ The most original writers bor¬ 
rowed one from another. Boiardo 
has imitated Pulci, and Ariosto 
Boiardo. The instraction we fiml 
in books is like fire. We fetch it 
from our neighbour, kindle it at 
home, communicate it to others. 


“to paint ogres and giants thanherocc, 
and to go beyond naluie than follow 
her.” 

n 
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and it becomes the property of 
all.” 

Baisls. 

Voltaire, after having read a 
work entitled, “ The Soul of 
Beasts,” said to one of his friends, 
‘ The author is an excellent mem¬ 
ber of society, but not sufficiently 
ac<[uainted with the history of his 
species.” 

His Adrt’ify. 

“ If I had a hundred bodies, I 
should weary them all.” 

liuling Passion. 

Voltaire used to relate, as an 
instance of the bewntching nature 
of gaming, that he had known an 
old woman, formerly ad<licled to 
play, and extremely indigent, who 
used to make broth for some other 
poor players, for the sake of being 
permitted to look on. 

Conicilk'-'' 

“What good can I do him by 
flattering him, or what harm by 
speaking the truth? Have I un¬ 
dertaken a panegjTic or a Avork of 
])ublic utility? 'I'nith is jwefer- 
able to Corneille, and we ought 
not to deceive the living out of 
re.spect for the dead.” 

Crib ill on. 

^ Electra and Khadamisles are 
the only two of his pieces that a 

* The great tragic poet of France, died 
16S4. 

t Trosper Jolyot de Crebillon, 1O74— 
1763. 

•t Petrarch’s claims upon posterity are 


man who has the least ear can 
endure to read. The rest are 
written in a style totally incorrect. 
They arc filled with unconnected 
periods, inflated commonplace, and 
long apostrophes to the gods, 1,,;- 
cause he knew not how to address 
men." 

His Plagiarisms. 

“ My rivals incessantly accuse 
me of pillaging both the ancients 
and moderns. We both frequently 
treat on the same subject, and avc 
both pillage to adorn it. But from 
the success of their works and of 
mine, it is manifest 1 am not the 
unpardonable thief.” 

Mankind. 

“All the world are not ■jihilo.-.o-j 
phers. Wo have ' to do with a' 
number of knaves who never givei 
themselves the trouble to reflect, 
Avith a multitude of thieves, drunk-, 
ards, and brutal persons. Breach 
to them, if you please, that there 
is no hell. For my part, I will 
]H'rpetually sound in my e.ars that 
they AA’ill be damned if they rob 
me." 

Petrarch.* 

“I doubt much Avhether Pe- 
tr.arch, though a very great man 
in the age in Avhich he lived, Avere 
equal to our Racine or even to' 
our Quinault. However, if he 

gre-ater than his poetry can illustrate,'for 
he Avas first among the first Avho rcstorcil 
the literature of the ancients to F.uropc. 
His life is copiously written hy the Abbe 
(Ic Satie. 
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were as ingenious, he certainly was 
not so natural. I have formerly 
attempted "to translate several of 
his pieces, but I soon perceived 
he had often more imagination 
>than taste, and more wit than 
pathos. Whoever translates Pe¬ 
trarch ought to make a selection.” 

Tasso. 

“ How forcible and affecting are 
his pictures! how just and ani¬ 
mated his style! How much 
superior to the generality of our 
French poets is this great man! 
La Motte has translated the ‘ Iliad ’ 
with as much coldness as if it had 
been the Enchiridion of Epicte¬ 
tus.” 

Constitutional Diseases. 

Somebody having advised Vol¬ 
taire to make several alterations 
in one of his pieces, “ There are,” 
said he, “constitutional diseases. 
A person who has a hunchback 
cannot be cured of it. My child 
(his poem) has a hunch, yet he is 
in very good health.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Voltaire.— “ There is a certain 
person in your country who has 
been guilty of a great number of 
absurdities.” W.—“ Whom do you 
mean, sir?” Voltaire.— “One 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Do you 
know him ? ” W.— “ Yes, sir. I 
saw him once at Butte, in the coach 
of M. de Montmollin, who was 
•' aking an airing with him.” Vol- 
lAiRE. —“ 'What I does that fellow 


ride in a coach? He is become 
very proud, sure.” W.—“ He 
walks, too, sometimes, and climbs 
up our mountains like a cat.” Vol¬ 
taire.— “ He will climb up a lad¬ 
der one day or other. He was 
very near being hanged at Paris, 
and will yet if ever he returns 
thither.” W.—“Hanged, sir! he 
has all the appearance of an 
honest man. Good God! what 
has he done ? ” Voltaire.— “ He 
has written abominable books. He 
is a very wicked wretch, an atheist” 
W.—“ You surprise me; why, he 
goes every Sunday to church.” Vol¬ 
taire. —“W’liat a hypocrite! Well, 
and what do they say of him in 
your country ? Does anybody de¬ 
sire to see him?” W.—“Every¬ 
body, sir. Everybody loves him. 
His company is sought after every¬ 
where. He is particularly a fa¬ 
vourite with my lord (Governor of 
Neufchatel).” Voltaire. —“His' 
lordship does not know him; nor 
do you. . Only wait two or three 
months, and you will see what he 
is. The people of Montmorcnci, 
where he lives, made bonfires 
when tliey found he escaped the 
gallows. He is a man without 
faith, honour, or religion.” 

System-tnongers. 

Voltaire compared the framers 
of systems to those who dance a 
minuet, who are in continual mo¬ 
tion without advancing a step, and 
who conclude by returning to the 
place whence they set out. 

G 2 
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A Cau/ion. 

“It is to be remembered that 
the author of a work of merit 
should beware of three things— 
the Title, the Epistle Dedicatory, 
and the Preface.” 

Fontetielle.* 

Fontenelle, after the first repre¬ 
sentation of CEdipus, said to the 
author, “ I could wish- your verse 
were not quite so pompous: it 
would be more easy and flowing, 
and better suited to tragedy.” 

“ Sir,” replied Voltaire, “ that is a 
fault I intend to correct, and with I 
that view will go directly and read 
your pastorals.” 

Pellep ///.f 

On the first performance of one of 
his tragedies, the success of which 
was very equivocal, the Abbe 
Pellegrin complained loudly that 
Voltaire had stolen some verses 
from him. “ How can you, who 
.ore so rich,” said he, “ thus seize 
upon the property of another?" 

“ What! ” replied Voltaire, “ have 
I stolen from you? I no longer 
wonder that my piece has met 
with so little approbation.” 

Piren.X 

When Piron said to him, after 
the representation of Semiramis, 


• Born 1657, died 1757. His“Plu- 
ralitc des Mondes ” sets him very high as 
a philosopher and writer, but his pastorals 
are surely poor stuff. 

t Bom 1663, died 1745. His Apology 
f>r Voltaire appeared in 1725. 


which was condemned by the 
greater part of the spectators, 
“ You would have been glad if I 
had written this piece.” “Yes,” 
said Voltaire, “ I am still so much 
your friend.” , 

Perroneou.^ 

“We cannot always perform 
ourselves what we advise our 
friends; and there are people 
hardy and vain enough to under¬ 
take an)rthing. A man of letters 
having altered some verses in the 
tragedy of Irate, showed them to 
me. M. Perroneau, who built 
the magnificent bridge of Neuilly, 
was present. ‘ Ah, Monsieur Per¬ 
roneau,’ said I, ‘how unfortunate 
it is you are not acquainted -with 
this gentleman! He would have 
added another arch to your 
bridge.’ ” 

Rhyme. 

Voltaire was offended with 
those who were of opinion tragedy 
might be written in prose. “ It 
is true,” he said, “rhyme only 
renders indifferent poetry still more 
tiresome. The poet then resembles 
an unskilful mechanic, who, while 
the automaton moves, suffers the 
noise of his .springs and pulleys to 
be heard. The reader is as much 
fatigued by his rhymes as he 
himself was while inventing them. 
His verses consist merely in the 


t Alexis Piron, author of some poor 
plays, died 1773. 

II Quare Perronet, born 1708, died 

1794. 
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jingling of syllables. But if both 
his thoughts and his rhymes are 
happy, he at once experiences and 
communicates a pleasure which 
can only be tasted by a feeling 
* mind and a musical ear.” 

Mctastasio. 

When proposals were sent him 
for a subscription to the works of 
Metastasio, he said, “I could wish 
that my name could be placed at 
the head of the subscribers, in de¬ 
spite of the alphabet.” 

Criticism. 

“Several of the principal wits 
of France (among others the Prince 
of Vendome, the Chevalier de 
Bouillon, the Abbd de Buffi, who 
had more understanding than his 
father, and several companions of 

• Ninon de I’EncIos, celebrated for 
her beauty and wit, was bom in l6l6. 
So high was the estimation in which she 
was held among her contemporaries, 
that tlie most enunent authors of her time 


Ss 

Beauchaumont, Chapelle, and 
Ninon de I’EncIos*) supping to¬ 
gether, were speaking all in their 
power against La Motto Hoiidart. 
The fables of that author had just 
been published, and were treated by 
the company with the utmost con 
tempt. They asserted that he was 
wholly unable to approach the most 
indifferent fables of La Fontaine. 
I then mentioned an edition of La 
Fontaine lately published, and 
talked of several new fables added 
from the papers of Madame do 
Bouillon, one of which I pretended 
to recite. Accordingly, they were 
all in transports, and exclaimed, 
‘ How different from the style of 
I.a Motte! What precision 1 what 
elegance ! Every word proves it 
to be La Fontaine’s!’ I had been 
laughing at them. The fable was 
really La Motte’s.” 

did not think it derogatory to consult her 
on their romances, comedies, and maxims 
—works which embrace the names of 
Scarron, Rochefoucauld, and Moliere 
Died 1705. 
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ANTONIO COCCHI. 
iCpS—1758- 

[Antonio CoccW was an Italian pliysician, and was born in 169$. lie was cele- 
l>rated in his day as a philologist and antiquary. His conversations, recorded by 
Spence, exhibit him as a shrewd and sagacious man possessed of a well-stored mind, 
equally rich in anecdotic experiences and in observations of life, literature and art. 
Me died in January, 1758.] 


Dante. 

Dante •wrote before we began to 
be at all refined, and, of course, 
his celebrated poem is a sort of 
Gothic work. He is very singular 
and very beautiful in his similes, 
and more like Homer than any of 
our poets since. He was prodi- 
^ously learned for the times he 
lived in, and knew all that a man 
could then know. Homer in his 
time was unknown to Italy; and 
Petrarca boasts of being the first 
poet that heard him explained. 
Indeed, in Dante’s time there 
■were not above three or four people 
in all Italy that could read Greek. 
(One in particular at Viterbo, and 
two or three elsewhere.) But 
though he had never seen Homer, 
he had conversed much with the 
works of Virgil. His poem got 
the name of Corn-media after his 
death. He somewhere calls Virgil’s 
works Tragedie (or sublime poetry) j 
and in deference to him, called 

• Michelangelo Buunarotti was a b'lo- 
renline. 


his own Commedia (or low); and 
hence was that word used after¬ 
wards by mistake for the title of 
his poem. 

Floraice. 

Dante, Galileo, and Machiavelli 
are the three 

I that Florence has ever produced.* 

Petrarch — Chiabrera.f 

Petrarca is the best of all our 
lyric poets, though there are several 
now who are very strenuous in 
preferring Chiabrera to him. It 
has _ divided the wits into two 
parties. They are called Pe- 
trarchists or Chiabrerists, accord¬ 
ing to the side they take. The 
dispute turns wholly on their lyric 
pieces. Chiabrera is not so equal 
a writer as Petrarca; some of his 
odes are extremely good, and 
others fiill of false thoughts. 
Those which are his best are lofty 
and full of fire, after the manner 
of the Greeks. Petrarca’s language 


t Gabriel Chiabrera, bom 1552, died 
1637. 
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is excellent, and reads extremely 
well, even though you should 
fling it into prose. Ilis poetry is 
often fine, soft, and moving, but 
he is not without his concetti loo 
sometimes. 

Tasso — Ariosto. 

Tasso followed Ariosto too much 
ill his particular thouglits, so tiiat 
they arc a good deal alike so far; 
but he was more clafisieally read, 
and- especially in die old critics, 
lie endeavoured also to write on 
a more correct plan. Sperone 
brags of finding out .and disposing 
the subjects for him. Ariosto 
loved the classics loo, and, in par¬ 
ticular, understood Horace better 
than any man in his time. When 
he first came to Rome, Bembo and 
several of the greatest wits there 
were erdcavou'-ing to get to under¬ 
stand llontce. Ariosto joined 
them; ancl they all allowed him 
to have a greater insight into that 
author than any of them. “ 1 be¬ 
lieve he did not understand 
dreek?” No, sir; and he owns 
it in a letter to Bembo. Ariosto 
was a vast master of jioetical lan¬ 
guage ; his imagination is strong, 
and l.is descriptions often ex¬ 
tremely lively and natural. He 
wrote his “ Orlando ” to divert 
himself, and did not care whether 
he was correct or no. The great 
Galileo used to compare that poem 


• Boiardo, the author of the “Orlando 
Innamoiato,” died 1499. 
t Francesco Bemi, died IS 3 <’. 


to a melon-field: “ You may meet 
with a very good thing here and 
there in it (says he), but the whole 
is of very little value.” 

The Siege of Paris. 

Ariosto, Boiardo,* and' Berni 
have written all on the same sub¬ 
ject—the siege of Paris; and took 
it from an old prose romance 
called “ I Reali di I’rancia,” as 
the ancients used to write m 
droves on the siege of Thebes or 
the siege of Troy. 

Berni.\ 

Bemi’s way of writing is genteel, 
and the introductions to each 
canto in particular are very beau¬ 
tiful. 

Origin of “Butnfer." 

When the English were good 
Catholics they usually drank the 
Pope’s health in a full glass after 
dinner, an bon fere (to the good 
Fatlier), whence your bnmfcr.X 

Italian Loa<e of Burlesque. 

Why arc the Italians, who arc a 
gra\-c, solid jieoplc, the most fond 
of drolleries on the .stage, and 
greater dealers in burlesque than 
any other nation ? Salvini used to 
say, because when people have a 
mind to divert themselves, they 
generally choose what is most dif¬ 
ferent from their ordinary temper 
and pract ice as most likely to di- 


t Johnion derives the word bumper 
from bump. Cocclii’s derivation is as 
well known as it is apocryphal. 
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vert them. That maybe the reason; 
but I should not like to acquiesce 
in it. 

■ Languages in 2)2-j). 

By a calculation made from the 
best dictionary for each of the fol¬ 
lowing languages, there are about 
20,000 words in the .Spanish; 
22,000 in the English; 25,000 in 
the Latin ; 30,000 in the French ; 
45,000 in the Italian; 50,000 in 
the Greek; and 80,000 in the 
German. Of the 22,000 words in 
the English language, there are 
about 15,000 that a man undcr- 
st.ands who is before master of 
Latin, French, and Italian; and 
3,000 more if he be master of 
German. The other 4,000 are 
probably the old British. 

Old Nick. 

As cunning as old Nick, and as 
wicked as old Nick, were originally 
meant of our Nicholas Machia- 
velli, and came afterwards to be 
perverted to the devil. 

Hcioton, 

When I asked Sir Isaac Newton | 
how the study of the mathematics 
flourished in England, he said, 

“ Not so much as it has done here 
(Italy), but more than it does in 
any other country.” 

Simplicius. 

Cardinal Barberini had made 
some of the objections to Galileo’s 
scheme that are put into the 
mouth of Simplicius (the foolish 


character that impersonates the 
Aristotelians) in Galileo’s “Dia- 
gues.” This was one of the 
motives that led to the persecution 
of so great a man under this same 
Cardinal when promoted to the' 
papacy. * 

Pursuit of Trifles. 

The pursuit of the greatest’ 
trifles may sometimes have a very 
good effect. The search after the 
IihilosopheFs stone has preserved 
chemistry; and the following 
astrology so much in former ages 
has been the cause of astronomy 
being so much advanced in ours. 
Sir Isaac Newton himself has 
owned that he began with studying 
judicial astrology, and that it was 
his pursuit of tiiat vain and idle 
study which led him into the 
beauties of, and love for, astro¬ 
nomy. 

Tasso. 

Tasso’s madness, some think, 
was only a pretended madness. 
He was caught making too free 
with a princess of the Duke of 
Feirara’s family, in which he lived. 
'I’o save her honour and himself, 
he from that time (say they) began 
to play his melancholy tricks, 
'fherc is a pa.ssage in his “Aminta” 
which may allude to this ; it is in 
the end of the first act, and is 
spoken by Tirsi, under which cha¬ 
racter Tasso meant himself. 

Barberini succeeded Gregory XV. in 
1623, under the name of Urban VIII. 
He died 1644. 
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Roman History. 

The first 400 years of the Ro¬ 
man history is supposed to have 
been fabulous by Senator Buona- 
rotti, and he gives several good 
reasons for his opinion. He sus¬ 
pects that Rome in particular was 
built by the Greeks, as Tarentum, 
Naples, and several other cities in 
Italy were. 

Love-Poetry. 

Among all our poets we have 
not any good love-poet. They all 
follow Petrarca, and his is not a 
good love for poetry. Some of 
Ariosto’s rhymes are the best this 
way, he having formed himself on 
the ancients, and on Tibullus in 
particular. 

Spaniards. 

The Spaniards were at the top 
of their poetry under the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip IT. They 
imitated the Italian poets, and 
would fain set up Garcilasso della 
Vega for their Petrarch. Their 
poetry is generally bad, and even 
Lope dc Vega’s is wretched stuff. 
Gonzalo Perez’s translation of the 
“ Odyssey ” is very good. 


* Nicolo MacliiavcIUwas born at Flo¬ 
rence in 1469. He was placed as secretary 
in the ofiice of one of tlic chief officers of 
the Florentine Court of Chancery, and 
subsequentlymadc secretary to the Council 
of Ten, which situation he held for 14 
years. He was afterwards employed on 
many political missions, underwent the 
torture,_and died, June, 1527, aged 59 - 
t It is related that on being reproved 


. Machiavelli.* 

Machiavelli has generally been 
called so wicked from people’s 
mistaking the design of his writ¬ 
ings. In his “ Prince,” his design 
at bottom was to make a despotic 
government odious. “ A despotic 
prince (says he), to secure himself, 
must kill such and such people; ” 
—he must so; and therefore no 
wise people would suffer such a 
prince. This is the natural con¬ 
sequence, and not that Machiavelli 
seriously advises people to be 
wicked, t 

The best traditions concerning 
Machiavelli are that he was a good 
honest man himself in his way of 
living; rather weak and ignorant 
in his private affairs than other¬ 
wise. His familiar letters are now 
in the hands of the Abate del 
Riccio at Florence; and there are 
several things in them that show 
him to have been a good sort of 
man. He kept the best company, 
and consorted with good men. We 
have several societies of men in Flo¬ 
rence who (though they are of no 
religious order) profess a greater 
strictness and a higher love of 
religion than ordinary. They are 

for the maxims of his “Prince,” Machia¬ 
velli replied, “ If I taught princes how to 
tyrannize, I also taught the people how 
to destroy them.” But taken cither way, 
the teaching of the “Prince” must be 
odious; for if the ruler failed in the policy 
which Machiavelli taught him, he was 
destroyed; and if the people could not 
repel the ruler’s policy, then the people 
suffered. 
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a sort of voluntnry religious so¬ 
cieties. Machiavclli belonged to 
one of these confraternities. They 
used to meet once a week for 
devotion in a church’ of theirs, and 
among other good things, one of 
the society made a moral discourse 
or sermon to the rest. There are 
several of these discourses of 
Machiavelli’s composing in the 
same Abbd’s hands, and one in 
the great Duke’s, on rei)enlance, 
which were spoken by him in the 
confraternity he belonged to.* 
Copernicus. 

It was objected to Copemicu,s, 


in his own days, that if his sclieiue 
was Ime, Venus must appear to 
us with different phases, just as the 
moon docs. “So she would, I 
believe,” replied he, “ if we could 
see her aright.” This Avas a noble* 
guess at the time, and what has 
])rovcd to be actually the case, 
since Galileo has found out new 
eyes for us. 

Kepler. 

Ke])lcr, a German, carried things 
rather farther than Galileo. Jt 
was he that found out the gravi¬ 
tation of the planets, but not the 
proportions of them. 


BTSTIOP WARBURTON. 


1698—1779. 

[William Warburlon, Bishop of Gloucester, was horn at Nowark-upon-Ticul, in 
1698, wa.s A'icar of Gricrsley, in Nottinghamshire, in 1726, Preacher to the Society of 
l.iiuoln's Inn i74l’> an<l Bishop of Gloucivstcr 1759’ lie was long the friend and 
assoriale of Pope, and liesides editing his works, su])plicd Ruffhead with most of the 
inatciials of his life of the poet, 9’he work hy which he is best known is ‘*Thc 
Divine Degation of Moses.” lie died 1779.] 


Nicholas Boiw. 

Rowe, in the oirinion of Mr. 
Tope, maintained a decent cha¬ 
racter, but had no heart. Mr. 

Macaulay has with his acute dog¬ 
matism attempted to vindicate the ])cr- 
soual cliaractcr of Machiavelli. “• It 
is not strange,” says he, “th.it ordi¬ 
nal y renders (ho might h.ivc added 
‘and e.\traordinary writers’) should re¬ 
gard the author of such a book as the 
‘ Prince ’ as the most depraved and shame¬ 
less of human beings. Wise men, how¬ 
ever, have always been inclined to look 
with great suspicion on the angels and 
demons of the multitude; and in the 


Addison was justly offended with 
him fur some behaviour which 
arose from that want, and es¬ 
tranged himself from him, which 

liroscnt instance several circumstances 
have led even suircrficial observers to 
<|ue3lion the justice of the vulgar decision. 
Jt is notorious that Machiavelli was 
through life a zealous republican. In 
the same year in which he composed his 
m.inual of king-craft, he suffered im¬ 
prisonment and torture in the cause of 
public liberty. It seems inconceivable 
that the martyr of freedom should 
have designedly acted as the apostle of 
tyranny.” 
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Rowe felt very severefy. Mr. 
Pope, their common friend, know¬ 
ing this, took an opportunity, at 
some juncture of Mr. Addison’s 
advancement, to tell him poor 
•Rowe was grieved at his dis¬ 
pleasure, and what satisfaction he 
expressed athisgoodfortune; which 
he expressed so naturally that he 
could not but think him sincere. 
Addison replied, “ I do not sus¬ 
pect that he feigned; but the 
levity of his heart is such that he 
is struck with any new adventure, 
and it would affect him just in the 
same manner if he heard I was 
going to be hanged.” Mr. Pope 
said “ he could not deny but that 
Mr. Addison understood Rowe 
well.” 

■ Pope. 

Mr. Pope never flattered any¬ 
body for money in thewhole course 
of his writing. Alderman Barber 
had a great inclination to have a 
stroke in his commendation in¬ 
serted in some part of Mr. Pope’s 
writings. He did not want money, 
and he wanted fame. He would 
probably have given four or five 
thousand pounds to have been 
gratified in this desire; and gave 
Mr. Pope to understand as much ; 
but Mr. Pope would never comply 
with such a baseness. And when 
the alderman died he left him a 
legacy of only a hundred pounds, 
which might have been some thou¬ 
sands, if he had obliged him only 
with a couplet. 


■ Popis Neptuw, 

When Mr. Pope’s nephew, tvho 
had been used to the sea, refused 
a very handsome settlement that 
was offered to him in the West 
Indies, and said that fifty pounds a 
year was all he wanted, and tliat it 
would make him happy, Mr. Pope 
(instead of using arguments to per¬ 
suade him not to refuse so advan¬ 
tageous a proposal) immediately 
offered to settle the yearly sum 
upon him which he said would 
make him happy. 

Hidden Doctrines. 

A hidden doctrine, as well as a 
vulgar one, was so necessary, that 
it was used not only in China and 
Egyi)t, but in all the heathen 
nations of old. The hidden doc 
trines of the union of the Deity, 
.and of the immortality of the soul, 
were originally in all the Mysteries, 
even in those of Cupid and Bac¬ 
chus. 

Idolatry. 

- The Mysteries at first were the 
retreats of sense and virtue, till 
time corrupted them in those of 
most of the gods (for there were 
mysteries belonging to each); but 
more particularly, as was naturally 
to be expected, in those of Bacchus 
and Cupid. The general progress 
of idolatry in most ages has been 
the ’same. People beg.an with 
Avorshipping the sun, moon, and 
stars; then, after entering into so¬ 
ciety, each their public benefactors 
as such; and lastly, the same as 
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real divinities, to hide the nonsense 
of worshipping made gods. Mo- 
mus, or the complaining against 
Providence, was ^originally sup¬ 
posed to be the son of Nox and 
Chaos, or Ignorance and Disorder ; 
but afterwards, when the Greeks 
grew wicked, it was turned into a 
character of wit. 

English Dictionary, 

The chief difficulty in a work 
of this kind would lie in giving 
definitions of the names of mixed 
modes.* As to the names of 
things, they are very well ascer¬ 
tained. It would be difficult, too, 
to settle what should be done as 
to the etymologies of words. If 
given to all, they would be often 
very trifling and very troublesome; 
and if given to none, we should 
miss some very sensible originals 
of words. 

The Abbd Pluche’s founding 
his whole scheme on the original 
signification of names would not 
be of any great weight, even though 
he should not have falsified their 
significations. The original lan¬ 
guages were very narrow in words; 
so that in them the same word usu¬ 


• “In talking,” says Spence, “over 
the design for a dictionary that might be 
authoritative for our English writers, Mr. 
I’ope rejected Sir Walter Raleigh twice, 
as too aUected. The list of prose authors 
(from whose works such a dictionary 
should be collected) was talked over 
several times and quite settled,” 
Those named by Pope were Bacon,' 
Hooker, Hobbes, Clarendon, Barrow, 
Tillotson, Dryden, Temple, Locke, Sprat, 


ally stands for forty differentthings. 
Hence it is that one can prove 
everything to have been derived 
from terms of agriculture ; another, 
from terms of navigation ; a third^ 
from terms of war; and a fourth, 
from the names of the patriarchs. 
Pluche, ’tis true, has a simplicity 
in his scheme, but it should be’ 
considered that simplicity may 
serve falsehood as well as truth; 
though it is always beautiful, ’tis 
sometimes fallacious. 

Popds Religion. 

He (Warburton) had once a 
very full and free conversation with 
Mr. Pope about changing his reli¬ 
gion j the persecution allowed and 
followed by the Church of Rome, 
he owned, looked like the sign of a 
false Church. The doctor said, 

“ Why, then, should you not con¬ 
form with the religion of your 
country ? ” He seemed in himself 
not averse to it, and replied, 

“ There were but two reasons that 
kept him firom it: one, that the 
doing so would make him a great 
many enemies, and the other, that 
it would do nobody else any* 
good.” 


Atterbury, Addison, Swift, and Boling- 
broke. Eighteen were named, but four 
of them (Jonson, L’Estrange, Congreve, 
and Vanbrugh) were to be considered as 
authorities only for familiar dialogues 
and writings of that kind. The authon- 
ties named for poetical langua^ were 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Fletcher, Waller, 
Butler, Milton, Dryden, Prior, and Swifh 
for burlesque Style, Butler and Swift 
only. 
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Duchess of Marlborough. 

Mr. Pope was offered a very 
considerable sum by the Duchess 
of Marlborough if he would have 
^serted a good character of the 
duke, and he absolutely refused 
it. Read his character of the 
Duchess of Marlborough* to her 
*as that of the Duchess of Buck¬ 
ingham ; but she spoke of it after- 
rrards, and said she knew very 
well whom he meant 

Spence. 

Speaking of my (Spence’s) at- I 
tachment to Mr. Pope, the doctor 
said, “ He deserved all that love 
from you; for I am sure that he 
loved you very much; and I have 
heard him say so often and with 
great warmth.” 

Pope’s Death. 

He mentioned Mr. Pope’s being 
so busied a few’days before we lost 
him, in drawing up arguments for 
the immortality of the soul. (In a 
fit of delirium he rose at four 
o’clock, and was found in his 
pibrary wrriting: he had said some- 

• The character of Atossa. 

t Nathaniel IIooke,authorofaRoman 
history, bom about 1690, died 1763. He 
was the friend of Pope, and associated 
with the chief wits of that age. Spence 
has recorded a few of his remarks: “The 
sale of a book may be hurt a great deal 
by an ill-chosen title. Dr. Cheyne’s book¬ 
seller absolutely refused to print his book 
on health unless he would change the 
title; the original one designed fur it 
was, ‘A Treatise on Sanity and Lon¬ 
gevity.’” “ When the Prince of Orange 


Aing about generous wines help¬ 
ing it; whereas spirituous liquors 
served only to mortalize it.) 

Hooke.^ 

Hooke endeavoured to make a 
Roman Catholic of the Duchess 
of Marlborough (he thought she 
was going off, and w'ould be willing 
to catch at any twig); and that was 
the occasion of her breaking with 
him. After all, be himself is only 
an odd sort of Catholic in his own 
mystic way. 

Pope. 

Mr. Pope was very angry with 
the vicious part of mankind, but 
the best-natured man otherwise in 
the world. 

Memoirs of Scriblerus. 

The “ Episode on his Dancing- 
master,” and all the fragments of 
the memoirs of Scriblerus, are 
destroyed. 

Popds Imagination and Judgment. 

It is, perhaps, singularly remark¬ 
able in Mr. Pope that his judg¬ 
ment was stronger than his imagi- 

was landing at Portsmouth, he began to 
harangue the populace, and said, ‘Wc 
arc come for your good, for .all your 
goods. ’ ” He used to say, “ There were 
three reasons why a man would choose 
to live in England: liberty, liberty, 
liberty 1 ’’ As a proof of the high esti¬ 
mation in which he was held as a writer. 
Pope consented to include his name in 
his list of authorities for a dictionary— 
Hooke apd Middleton. “I think,” said 
he, “ there’s scarce any more of the living 
you need name.” 
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nationwhen hewasyoung. (Witness 
his “ Windsor Forest ” and “ Kssay 
on Criticism,” jjrodiu cd at that 
jjeriod.) His imagination stronger 
than his judgment when he grew 
old, and produced the “ Essay on 
Man.” This jilainly sliows that 
the interclouding of his mind was 
wholly owing to the weakness of 
his body (and is very agreeable to 
what wo saw of him in his last 
month). It was-very observable 
during that time that Mrs. Blount’s 
coming in gave a new turn of 
spirits, or a temporary strength to 
him. 

. Sir Godfrey Knclkr. 

Mr. Bo])e Avas with .Sir God¬ 
frey Knellcr one day Avhen his 
nephew, a Guinea trader, came in. 
“Nejdiew {said Sir Godfrey), you 
have the honour of seeing the two 
greatest men in the world.” “ 1 
don't know how great you may be 
(said the Guinea man), but -J 
d<ai’t like your looks ; J have often 
bought a man, much better than 
both of you together, all muscle 
and bones, for ton guineas.” 

Lord BoUii^liroke. 

I’ope was much shocked at 
hearing Warburton and Hooke 
talking of I^ord llolingbroke’s dis¬ 
belief of the moral attributes of 
God. “You must be mistaken,” 
said he. Pope afterwards talked 
with Lord B. about it, and he de¬ 
nied it all. Some time after Po])e 
told his friends of it with great joy, 
and said, “ I told you I w%s sure 
you must bo mistaken.” 


I,ord Bolingbroke was overcome 
Avith terrors and excessiv'e passion 
iji his last illness. After one of 
his fits of passion he Avas over¬ 
heard by Sir Henry Mildmay com- 
])laining to himself, and saying,* 
“ What Avill my poor soul undergo 
for all these things ? ” 

Socinus. 

Socinus and Crellius were very 
good men, and meant well; the 
late recovery of reasoning then 
made them carry it too far. But 
the modem Socinians, I fear, are 
I not Christians, and pay only that 
sort of respect to Christ which 
they might to Socrates. 

“ Occasional. Writer.” 

Lord Bolingbroke’s “Occasional 
AVriter” (the first stroke in his 
long-continued pursuit against 
Walpole) is one of the best things 
he CA'er Avrote. 

• Christianity. 

Christianity seems to have re¬ 
ceived more hurt from its friends 
than its enemies, by their making 
things part of it which arc not so, 
or talking of things as very mate¬ 
rial to it AA'hich are very little so. 

• Wise Men and Fools. 

A very wise man will always 
have sense enough to see that he 
is a great deal of a fool; but a 
very fool always looks upon him¬ 
self as a very wise man. 
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Lord Granville. 

Lord Granville had long wanted 
to pass an evening with Mr. Pope. 
When he at last did so, Mr. P. 
safd that the two hoars wcii' 
'wholly taken up by his lordshi]) in i 
debating and telling how the first i 
verse in the “yEneid” was to be pro¬ 
nounced, and whether we should 
say Cicero or Kikero. This is 
what is meant in the two lines 


inserted in the “ Dunpiad ” on those 
learned topics. 

'Jackson — Waierlaud. 

Dr. fVarburton compared Jack- 
son, the metaphysical ])art of whose 
works were mitten by Clarke, and 
Waterland, who borrowed so large¬ 
ly from Bull, to the two broom- 
sellers : one stole his materials, the 
other stole brooms ready made. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

1709—17S4. 

[Hamiiel Johnson was hoin at T.ichfidd in 1709. In early life he was usher at a 
Kue School; hut ihe situation proving iusu]iportal)le, he (juitted it with a resolution 
to cam a niaiutenance by writing. Tlie incidents of Johnson’s life arc too well known 
to detail. In 1747 he printed proi)os.ils for an Pinglish dictionary, and agreed for 
j 6 t >575 ** 1 ® price to be paid for tlic work. In 1719 “ Irene ” was produced by his 
friend Garri.k. In 1750110 commenced the “Rambler,” and in 175S the “Idler.” 
In 1762 Ihc kior granted him a pension of .^300. In 1779 he began the “Lives of 
the English I’c is. He died IJeccmbcr 19th, 178.1.] 


'Jhe Rod. 

My master whipt me very well; 
without that, sir, I should have 
done nothing. I tvould rather have- 
the rod to be the general terror to 
all, to make them learn, than tell 
a child if you do thus or thus you 
will be more esteemed than )'our 
brother or sisters. 'J’he rod pro¬ 
duces an effect which terminates 
in itself. A child is afraid of being ; 
whipped, and gets his task, and i 
there’s an end on’t. Whereas, by 
exciting emulation and com)jari- 
sons of superiority, you lay the 
foundations of lasting mischief: you 


make brothers and sisters halo 
each other. 

• /''riendshij). 

If a man does not make new 
ncquaintance as he advances 
through life, he will soon find him¬ 
self left alone. A man,"sir, should 
keep his friendship in conatanl 
rejiair. 

Intellectual Labour. 

Mankind have a great aversion 
to intellectual labour. But even 
supposing knowledge to be easily 
attainable, more people would be 
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content to be ignorant than would 
like even a little trouble to acquire 
it. 

Ghosts. 

Sir, I make a distinction be¬ 
tween what a man may experience 
by the mere strength of his imagi¬ 
nation and what imagination can¬ 
not possibly produce. Thus, sup¬ 
pose I should think that I saw a 
form and heard a voice say, 
“Johnson, you are a very wicked 
fellow, and unless you repent you 
will certainly be punished; ” my 
own unworthiness is so deeply im- ^ 
pressed upon my mind, that I 
might imagine I thus saw and 
heard, and" therefore I should not 
believe that an external communi¬ 
cation had been made to me. i 
But if a form should appear, and ' 
a voice should tell me that a par¬ 
ticular man had died at a particu¬ 
lar place, and a particular hour,— 
a fact which I had no apprehen¬ 
sion of, nor any means of know¬ 
ing,—and this fact, with all its cir¬ 
cumstances, should afterwards be 
unquestionably proved, I should 
in that case be persuaded that I 
had supernatural intelligence im¬ 
parted to me. 

Magnitude of London. j 

Sir, if you wish to have a just no- | 
tion of the magnitude of this city, i 
you must not be satisfied with seeing i 
its great streets and squares, but 
must survey the innumerable little 
lanes and courts. It is not in the 
showy evolutions of buildings, but I 


in the multiplicity of human habi¬ 
tations which are crowded together 
that the wonderful immensity of 
London exists. 

Historians. 

Great abilities are not requisite 
for an historian; for in historical 
composition all the greatest powers 
of the human mind are quiescent. 
He has facts ready to his hand; 
so there is no exercise of inven¬ 
tion. Imagination is not required 
in any high degree ; only about as 
much as is used in the lower kinds 
of poetry. Some penetration, accu¬ 
racy, and colouring will fit a man 
for the task, if he can give the 
application which is necessary. 

. Reading. 

Idleness is a disease which must 
be combated ; but .1 would not 
advise a rigid adherence to a par¬ 
ticular plan of study. I myself 
have never persisted in any plan 
for two days together. A man 
ought to read just as inclination 
leads him ; for what he reads as a 
task will do him little good. A 
young man should read five hours ' 
in the day, and so may acquire a 
^reat deal of knowledge. 

JacobUisni and Whiggism. 

A Jacobite, sir, believes in the 
divine right of kings. He that 
believes in the divine right of 
kings believes in a divinity. A 
Jacobite believes in the divine 
right of bishops. He that believes 
in the divine right of bishops be- 
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bjnM m the divine authonty of 
foiyphriiitian religion. Thciefoie, 
Jacobite is neither an atheist 
nor a deist. That cannot be said 
of a Whig, for is a m- 

fcUtin of all pi incifle. 

• Tiifles. 

Vhcre IS nothing, sir, too little 
for so little a creatuie as man. It 
is by studying little things that we 
attain the great art of having as 
little misery and as much happi¬ 
ness as possible. 

Gaming. 

Sir, I do not call a gamester a 
dishonest man, but 1 call him an 
unsocial man, an uiiprotitable 
man Gaming is a mode of trans- 
Iciring piopeity without pioducing 
any intermediate good. 1 rade gives 
employment to numbers, and so 
produces interaediate good. 

Duelling. 

Sir, aj men become iii a high 
degree refined, vanous causes of 
offence arise, which are considered 
‘o be of such importance, that life 
nust be staked to atone for them, 
though in reality they are not so 
A body that has received a very 
fine polish may be easily hurt 
Ifefoie men arrive at this artificial 
refinement, if one tells his neigh¬ 
bour he lies, his neighbour tells 
him he lies • if one gi\ es his neigh 
boui a blow, his neighboui gives 

* Johnson knew nothin? of music 
“I’lay, sir,” asked Boswell, “did you 
evci play on any musical iiistiumcnt?”— 


him a blow, but in a state of 
highly-polished society an affront 
IS held to be a serious injury. It 
must ihercfoie be resented, oi, 
rather, a duel must be fought 
ujjon It, as men have agieed to 
banish horn society one who puts 
up with an affront without fighting 
a duel. Now, sir, it is nevei un¬ 
lawful to fight in self defence. lie 
then who fights a duel does not 
fight from passion against his anta¬ 
gonist, but out of self-defence, to 
avert the stigma of the world, and 
to pievent himself from being 
diivcn out of society. 1 coukl 
wish theie was not that superfluity 
of refinement, but with such no¬ 
tions no doubt a man may lawfully 
fight a duel. 

Siohlunen. 

Much may be made of a Sc otc h- 
nnn, if he be caught young. 

Fiddling * 

There is nothmg 1 think in 
which the power of ait is shown so 
much as in playing on the fiddle. 
In all othei things we can do 
something at fiist. Any man will 
forge a bar of iron if you give him 
a hammer, not so well as a smith, 
but tolerably. A man will saw a 
piece of wood, and make a box, 
though a clumsy one; but give 
him a fiddle and a fiddlestick, and 
he can do nothme. 

‘ iNo su," aiiswcictl lo'mson, “ I once 
1) me i lligcolc', but I never made 
cut a tunc ” 

II 
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Books. 

People seldom read a book 
which is given to them, and few 
are given. The way to spread a 
work is to sell it at a low price. 
No man will send to buy a thing 
that costs even sixpence without 
an intention to read it. 

Irish and Scotch. 

The Irish mix better with the 
English than the Scotch do. Their 
language is nearer to English; as a 
proof of which they succeed very 
well as playere, which Scotchmen 
do not. Then, sir, they have not 
that extreme nationality which we 
find in the Scotch. I will do you, 
Boswell, the justice to say tliat 
yoii are the most unscottified of 
your countrymen. You are almost 
the only instance of a Scotchman 
that I have known who did not at 
every other sentence bring in some 
other Scotchman. 

Conjecture and Knoudedge. 

Knowledge of all kinds is good. 
Conjecture as to things useful is 
good ; but conjecture as to things 
which it would be useless to know 
—such as whether men went upon 
all fours—is very idle. 

Ancient Estates. 

An ancient estate should always 
go to males. It is mighty foolish 
to let a stranger have it, because 
he , maiTies your daughter, and 
takes your name. As for an estate 
newly acquired by trade, you may 


give it, if you will, to the dog 
Tosc'ser, and let’hira keep his oson 
name. 

Zasvyers. 

A lawyer has no busine.ss with 
the justice or injustice of the cause 
which he undertakes, unless his 
client asks his opinion, and then 
he is bound to give it honestly. 
The justice or injustice of the 
cause is to be decided by the 
judge. Consider, sir, what is the 
purpose of courts of justice. It is 
that every man may have his cause 
fairly tried by men appointed to 
try causes. A lawyer is not to 
tell what he knows to be a lie ; he 
is not to produce what he knows 
to be a false deed; but he is not 
to usurp the province of the jury 
and the judge, and determine what 
shall be the effect of evidence, 
what shall be the result of legal 
argument. As it rarely happens 
that a man is fit to plead his own 
cause, lawyers are a class of the 
community w'ho, by study and ex¬ 
perience, have acquired the art and 
power of arranging evidence, and 
of applying to the points at issue 
what the law has settled. A' 
lawyer is to do for his client all 
that his client might fairly do for 
himself if he could. If, by a supe¬ 
riority of attention or knowledge, of 
skill, and a better method of com¬ 
munication, he has the advantage 
of his adversary, it is an advantage 
to which he is entitled. There 
must always be some advantage, 
on one side or other, and it is 
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better that advantage should be 
had by talents than chance. If 
lawyers were to undertake no 
causes till they were sure they 
nere just, a man might be jirc- 
cVided altogether from a trial of 
lii.s claim, though were it judi¬ 
ciously c.'vamincd, it might be found 
a very just claim. 

Emigration. 

Emigration is hurtful to human 
happiness, for it spreads mankind, 
which weakens the'defence of a 
nation, and lessens the comfort of 
living. IMcn thinly scattered make 
a shift, but a bad shift, without 
many things. A smith is ten 
miles off: tliey’ll do -without a nail 
or a staple. A tailor is far from- 
tliem: they’ll botch their own 
clothes. It is being concentrated 
.which produces high convenience. 

' Roadiug. 

It is strange there should be so 
little reading in the world, and so 
much writing. People in general 
0 not willingly read if they can 
ive anything else to amuse them, 
‘j’hcre must be anevtcrnal impulse, 
emulation, or vanity, or avarice. 
The progress which the under¬ 
standing makes through a book 
•has more pain than i)leasurc in it. 
Language is scanty and inadequate 
to express the nice gradations and 
mixtures of our feelings. No man 
reads a book of science from pure 
inclination. The books that we 
4o read with pleasure are light 


compositions, which contain a 
quick succession of events. 

■ Writing Verses. 

It has been said there is a plea¬ 
sure in writing, ])arlicularly in 
writing verses. I allow you may 
have pleasure from writing, after 
it i.s over, if you have written well, 
but you don’t go willingly to it 
again. I know when I have been 
writing verses I have run my finger 
down the margin to see how many 
I had made, and how few I had 
to make. 

Fear of Death. 

Some people are not afraid of 
death, because they look upon 
salvation as the effect of an abso¬ 
lute tlecrec, and think they feel in 
themselves the marks of sanctifi¬ 
cation. Others, and those the 
most rational, in my opinion, look 
upon salvation as conditional, and 
as they never can be sure they 
have complied with the conditions, 
they are afraid. 

• Roman Catholicism. 

Ifyou join ihePapists externally, 
they will not interrogateyou strictly 
as to your belief in their tenets. 
No reasoning Papist believes e\ cry 
article of tiicir faith. There i; 
one side on which a good man 
might be tempted to embrace it. 
A good man, of a timorous dis¬ 
position, in great doubt of his ac¬ 
ceptance with God, and pretty 
credulous, may be glad to be of a 
church where there are so many 
H s 
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helps to get to heaven. I would I 
be a Papist if I could. 1 have 
fear enough, but an obstinate \ 
rationality prevents me. I shall : 
never be a Papist, unless on the 
near approach of death, of which 
I have a very great terror. 1 ; 
wonder that women arc not all 
Papists.— Boswei.i.. They are not 
more afraid of death than men 
are. Johnson. Because they arc 
less wicked. Dr. Adams. They 
are more pious. Johnson. No, 
hang ’em, they are not more pious. 

A wicked fellow is the most i)ious 
when he takes to it. He’ll beat 
you all at piety. 

. Living over Again. 

Every man would lead his life 
over again; for every man is will¬ 
ing to go on, and take an addition 
to his life, which, as he grows 
older, he has no reason to think 
will be better, or even so good as 
what has preceded. 

. Hypocrisy in Flea sure. 

.Sir, no man is a h>i)ocrite in 
his pleasures. 

Fainting. 

Painting, sir, can illustrate, but 
cannot inform. 

, Gluttony. 

Gluttony is, 1 think, less com¬ 
mon among women than among 
men. 'Women commonly eat 
more sparingly,and are less curious 
in the c hoice of meat ; but if once 
)ou find a woman gluttonous, c\- 
pect from her very little viitue. 


Her mind is enslaved to t^e lowest 
and grossest temptation. 

Tacitus. 

Tacitus, sir, seems to me rather 
to h.ave madenotes for an historical 
work than to have written a his¬ 
tory. 

Players. 

“ Players, sir! I look upon 
them as no better than creatures 
set u|)on tables and joint stools to 
make faces and produce laughter, 
like dancing dogs.” “ But, sir, you 
will allow that some players are 
better than others ?” “ Yes, sir ; 

as some dogs dance better than 
others.” 

Corneille and Shakespeare. 

■ Corneille is to Shakespeare as a 
c lipped hedge is to a forest. 

Sir Richard Sleelds Essays. 

They are too thin for an English-, 
man’s taste; mere sttpgrficial ob 
serrations on life and manners, 
without erudition enough to make 
them keep, like the light h'rench 
wines, which ttirn sour with 
standing awhile, for want of bod}\ 
as w'e call it. 

Solitude. 

Solitude is dangerous to reason, 
without being favourable to virtue. 
Pleasures of some sort are neces¬ 
sary to the intellectual as to the 
corporal health ; and those who 
resist gaiety will be likely for the 
most i>art to fall a sacrifice to ai> 
l)etite, for the solicitations of sense 
are always at hand, and a clram to 
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a vacant and solitary person is a 
speedy and seducing relief. Re- 
nicnihcr that the solitary person is 
certainly luxurious, probably su])er- 
stitious, and possibly mad. The 
iflind stagnates for want of tan- 
ployincnt, and is cxtingui.shed, 
like a candle in foul air. 

The Jaw. 

The law is the last result of 
human wisdom acting on luiinan 
experience for the good of the 
public. 

Bad Dinners. 

Wherever the dinner is ill got, 
there is poverty, or there is ava¬ 
rice, or there is stupidity; in short, 
the family is somehow grossly 
wrong; for a man seldom tliinks 
with more earnestness of anything 
than he does of his dinner; and 
if he connot get th.at well dressed, 
he should be suspected of inac¬ 
curacy in other things. 

Officers. 

Officers were falsely suppo.sed 
to have the carriage of gentlemen, 
Tf tereas no profession lefta stronger 
.■t)rand behind it than that of a 
soldier ; and it was the essence of 
a gentleman’s character to bear 
the visible mark of no profession 
whatever. 

• Incivility. 

Sir, a man has no more right to 
say an uncivil thing than to act 
one; no more right to say a rude 
thing to another than to knock 
.'him down. 


' Misfortunes. 

Depend upon it, that if a man 
talks of his misfortunes there is 
something in them that is not dis¬ 
agreeable to him ; for where there 
is nothing but pure misery, there 
never is any recourse to the men¬ 
tion of it. 

The Applause of One. 

'rite applause of a single human 
being is of great consequence. 

Helplessness. 

Let a m.an give application, and 
depend upon it, he will soon get 
above a despicable state of help- 
le.ssncss, and attain the power of 
acting for himself. 

Apparitions. 

A total disbelief ot apparitions 
is adverse to the opinion of the 
existence of the soul between death 
and the last day. The question 
simply is, whether dejiarted sjnrits 
ever have the power of making 
themselves perceptible to us. A 
man who thinks he has seen an 
apparition can only be convinced 
himself; his authority will not 
convince another; and his con¬ 
viction, if rational, must be founded 
on being told something which 
cannot be known but by super 
natural means. 

Tretty Women. 

Sir, it is a very foolish resolu¬ 
tion to resolve not to marry a 
pretty woman. Beauty is of itself 
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•cry estimable. No, sir; I would 
)refer a pretty woman unless there 
ire objections to her. A pretty 
.voman may be foolish ; a jirelty 
■vonian may be wicked ; a ]irctty 
.voman may not like me. -but 
here is no siicli danger in marrying 
i pretty woman as is a])])rehcndeil. 
ilie will not be persecuted if she 
Joes not invite persecution. A 
irelly woman, if she has a mind 
•o be wicked, can find a readier 
,va)' than another; and that is all. 

'Comersalum. 

There must, in the first jilace, 
le kno_^edgc; there must be 
natcrials. In the second id.^ce, 
-here must be a comimmd of 
.vords; in the third place, there 
luist be imagination, to place 
hings in such a view as they are 
lot commonly seen in ; and, in 
he fourth iilace, tlierc must be 
irescnceof mind, and a resolution 
hat is not to be overcome by 
ailures. 'i’his last is an essential 
■cquisite; for want of it many 
icople do not excel in conversa- 
ion. Now', / want it; I throw 
jp the game u]ion losing a trick. 

* Merit ahcajs licco^uiscd. 

I never knew a man of merit 
neglected ; it was generally by his 
own fault that he failed of suci;ess. 
4 man may hide his head in a 
hole ; he may go into the coimlry 
md publish a book nowand then, 
ivhich nobody reads, and then 
complain he is neglected. There 
is no reason W’hy any person should 


exert himself for a man who has 
written a good book; he has not 
written it for any individual. I 
may as well make a present to the 
liostman who brings me a letter. 
\Vhen patron.age was limitcfl, an 
author cxiiectcd to find a Maece¬ 
nas, and coinjilained if he did not 
find one. AVhy should he com¬ 
plain? 'J'his Mtccenas has others 
as good as he, or others who have 
got the stait of him. 

Kiv/i/f^ a Journal. 

It is a very good custom to keep 
a journal for a man’s own use; 
he may write upon a card a day 
all that is necessary to be written, 
after he has had exjiericnec of life. 
At first there is a great deal to be 
written, because there is a great 
deal of novelty; but w'hcn once a 
m.m has settled his opinions there 
is seldom much to be set down. 

■ Detection of Heal Abilities. 

Sir, it is when you come close to 
a man in conversation that you 
discover what his real abilities arc. 
To make a speech in a public 
assembly is a kjiack. 

Executions. 

Sir, executions are intended to 
draw spectators. If they do not 
draw sjiectalors they don’t answer 
their jiuqiose. The old method 
was most satisfactory to all parties; 
the jmblic was gratifie'd by a pro¬ 
cession ; the criminal was suj)- 
ported by it. Why is all this to be 
swept aw'ay ? 
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A Good Hint, 

■ Sir, when you get silver in ch ange 
for a guinea, look carefully at it; 
you may find some curious piece 
of coin. 

jMnguagc. 

Language must have come by 
inspiration. A thousand, nay a 
million of children could not in¬ 
vent a language. While the organs 
pe plLable there is not understand¬ 
ing enough to lorm a language; 
by the time that there is under¬ 
standing enough the organs are 
become stiff. We know that after 
a certain age we cannot learn to 
pronounce a new language. No 
foreigner who comes to England 
when advanced in life ever pro¬ 
nounces I'lnglish tolerably well; 
at least, such instances are very 
rare. When I maintain that lan¬ 
guage must have come by inspira¬ 
tion, I do not mean that inspiration 
is required for rhetoric ami all the 
beauties of language; for when 
once man has language we may 
■pneeive that he may gradually 
mrm modifications of it. I mean 
only that inspiration seems to me 
to be necessary to give man the 
faculty of speech; to inform him 
that he may have speech; which 
I think he could no more find 
out without inspiration than cows 
or hogs would think of such a 
faculty. 

Cant. 

My dear friend, clear your mind 


of cant. You may talk as other 
people do; you may say to a man, 
“ Sir, I am your humble servant.” 
You are not his most humble ser¬ 
vant. You may say, “These are 
bad times \ it is a melancholy 
thing to be reserved to such times.” 
You don’t mind the times. You 
teU a man, “ I am sorry you had 
such bad weather the last day ot 
your journey, and were so much 
wet.” You don’t care sixpence 
whether he is wet or dry. You 
may talk in this manner; it is a 
mode of talking in society: but 
don’t think foolishly. 

Garrick and Foote. 

Garrick is restrained by some 
principle; but Foote has the ad- 
vant^e of an unlimited range. 
Garrick has some delicacy of feel¬ 
ing ; it is possible to put him out: 
you may get the better of him 
but Foote is the most incompres¬ 
sible fellow that I ever knew. 
When you have driven him into a 
comer, and think you are sure of 
him, he runs through between your 
■gs, or jumps over your head and 
I makes his escape. 

Samuel Richardson, the Novelist. 

His perpetual study was to ward 
off petty inconveniences and pro¬ 
cure ijctly ])leasures; that his love 
of continual superiority was such 
that he took care to be always sur¬ 
rounded by women, who listened 
to him implicitly, and did not ven¬ 
ture to controvert his opinions; 
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and that his desire of distinction 
was so great, he used to give large 
vails to the Speaker Onslow’s ser¬ 
vants, that they might treat him 
with respect. 

* Fame. 

Fame is a shuttlecock. If it be 
struck only at one end of the room 
it will soon fall to the ground. To 
keep it up it must be struck at both 
ends. 

The Irish. 

Sir, the Irish are fair people; 
they never speak well of one 
another. I 

' Getting Money. 

There are a few ways in which 
a man can be more innocently 
employed than in getting money. 

■ Misalliance. 

Were I a man of rank, I would 
not let a daughter starve who had 
made a mean marriage; but hav¬ 
ing voluntarily degraded herself 
from the station she was originally 
entitled to hold, I would support 
her only in that which she herself 
had chosen; and w'ould not put 
her on a level with my other 
daughters. You are to consider 
that it is our duty to maintain the 
subordination of civilized society; 
and when there is a gros.s and 
shameful deviation from rank, it ' 
should be punished, so as to deter j 
others from the same perversion. 

Charles II. and George II. 

Charles II. was licentious in his 


practice, but he always had a 
reverence for what was good. 
Charles II. knew his people, and 
rewarded merit. The Church was 
at no time better filled than in his 
reign. Hewas thebestkingwehavd 
had from his time till the reign of 
his present Majesty (George III.), 
e.xcept James II., who was a very 
good king, but unhappily believed 
that it was necessary for the sal¬ 
vation of his subjects that they 
should be Roman Catholics. He 
had the merit of endeavouring to 
do what he thought was for the 
salvation of the souls of his sub¬ 
jects, till he lost a great empire. 
IVe, who thought we should not be 
saved if we w'ere Roman Catholics, 
had the merit of maintaining our 
religion at the expense of submit¬ 
ting ourselves to the government 
of King William (for it could not 
be done otherwise)—to the govern¬ 
ment of one of the most worthless 
scoundrels that ever existed. No, 
Charles II. was not such a man as 
George II. He did not destroy 
his father’s will. He took money, 
indeed, from France, but he did 
not let the French fleet pass ours. 
George I. knew nothing, and de¬ 
sired to know nothing; did no¬ 
thing, and desired to do nothing j 
and the only good thing that is 
told of him is, that he wished to 
restore the Crown to the hereditary 
successor. 

. Patriotism. 

Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. 
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• Money Well Spent. 

No money ,is better spent than 
what is laid out for donaestic satis¬ 
faction. A man is pleased that 
his wife is as well dressed as other 
people; and a wife is pleased that 
she is dressed. 

Kimvkdge. 

All knowledge is of itself of 
some value. There is nothing so 
minute or inconsiderable that I 
would not rather know it than not. 
In the same manner, all power, of 
whatever sort, is of itself desirable. 
A man would not submit to learn 
to hem a ruffle of his wife, or his 
wife’s maid; but if a mere wish 
could attain it, he would rather 
wish to be able to hem a ruffle. 

Hell. 

Sir, hell is paved with good in¬ 
tentions.* 

Flattery. 

Flattery pleases very generally. 
In the first place, the flatterer may 
think what he says to be true; but 
in- the second place, whether he 
thinks so or not, he certainly thinks 
those whom he flatters of conse¬ 
quence enough to be flattered. 

Convents. 

It is as unreasonable for a man 
;o go into a Carthusian convent 
'or fear of being immoral as a man 
:o cut off his hands for fear he 

• “This,” says Malone, “is a pro- 
rerbial expression. ‘ Hell,’ says Herbert, 
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; should steal. There is, indeed, 

! great resolution in the immediate 
• act of dismembering himself; but 
when'that is once done, he has no 
longer any merit; for though it is 
j out of his power to steal, yet he 
i may all his life be a thief in his 
1 heart. So, when a man has once 
become a Carthusian he is obliged 
to continue so, whether he'chooses 
or not. Their silence, too, is ab¬ 
surd. We read in the Gospel of 
the apostles being sent to preach, 
but not to hold their tongues. All 
severity that does not tend to in¬ 
crease good, or prevent evil, is 
idle. I said to the lady abbe.ss of 
a convent, “ Madam, you are here, 
not for the love of virtue, but the 
fear of vice.” She said “ she • 
should remember this as long as- 
she lived.” 

>0 

The Art of Drinking. no 

A man who has been drinkilib^ 
wine at all freely should never go 
into a new company. With those 
who have partaken of wine with 
him he may be pretty well in uni¬ 
son ; but he will probably be offen- 
.sive, or appear ridiculous, to other 
people. 

■ Paying Court. 

Sir, I was never near enough 
great men to court them. You 
may be prudently attached to 
great men, and yet independ¬ 
ent. You are not to do what 

‘is full of good meanings and inten¬ 
tions.’ ”— Jacnla Prudetttum. - 
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you think wrong; and, sir, you 
are to calculate and not pay too 
dear for what you may get. You 
must not give a shilling’s worth 
of court for a sixpence’ worth 
of good; but if you can get a 
shilling’s worth of good for a six- 
l)encc’worthof court, you are a fool 
if you do not pay court. 

• Human Equality. 

So far is it from being true that 
men are naturally equal, that no 
two ])eoplc can be lialf an hour 
together but one shall acquire an 
evident superiority over the other, 

Whitfield’s Popularity.* 

His popularity, sir, is chiefly 
owing to the jjcculiarity of his 
laanner. He would be followed 
'y crowds were he to wear a night- 
'in the pulpit, or were he to 
_l?Cach fiom a tree. 

Conversion. 

A man who is converted from 
Protestantism to Popery may be 
•sincere: he parts with nothing; he 
is only superadding to what ho 
already had. But a convert from 
Popery to Protestantism gives up 
so much of what he has lield as 
sacred as anything that he retains; 
there is so much laceration of mimi 
in such a conversion, tliat it cun 
liardly be sincere and lasting. 


* George Whitfield, founder of the 
Calvinistic Methodists, 1714—1770. Bcn- 


The Marriage Service. 

Our marriage service is too re¬ 
fined. It is calculated only for the 
best kind of marriages; whereas 
we should have a form for matches 
of convenience, of which there are 
many. 

■ Foppery. 

Foppery is never cured; it is 
the bad stamina of the mind, 
which, like those of the body, 
arc never rectified; once a co.x- 
comb and always a coxcomb. 

• Breeding. 

Adventitious accomplishments 
may be possessed by all ranks; 
but one may easily distinguish the 
born gentlewoman. 

Lrish Clergymen. 

Swift was a man of great parts, 
and the instrument of much good 
to his country. Berkeley was a 
profound scholar, as well as a man 
of fine imagination; but Usher 
was the great luminary of the Irish 
Church, and a greater no Church 
could boast of: at least, in modern 
times. 

Parvenus. 

Sir, riches do not gain hearty 
respect; they only procure exter¬ 
nal attention. A very rich man, 
from very low beginnings, may buy 
his election in a borough; but 
eirferis paribus, a man of family 
will be jircferred. People will 

jamin Franklin ha.s left an eloquent tri¬ 
bute to his power as a preadicr. 
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prcfct a man for whose father 
their fathers have A'oted, though 
they should get no more money, 
or even less. That shows that the 
respect for family is not merely 
fanciful, but has an actual opeia- 
tion. If gentlemen of family would 
allow the rich upstarts to spend 
their money profusely, which they 
are ready enough to do, and not 
\ ie with them in expense, the up¬ 
starts would soon be at an end, 
and the gentlemen would remain; | 
but if the gentlemen will vie in ex¬ 
pense with the upstarts, which is 
\ cry foolish, they must be ruined. 

Marru^c. 

Sir, it is so far from being natur.al 
for a m:m and woman to live in a 
state of marriage, that we find that 
all the motives whit.h they have | 
for remaining in that connection, 
and the restraints which civili/:ctl 
society imposes to prevent scjiara- 
tion, arc hardly sulficient to kcej) 
them together. 

Ijnu' of Money in Children. 

Do not discourage your children 
from hoarding if they have a taste 
to it; Avhoevcr lays up his jienny 
rather than part with it for a cake, 
at least is not the slave of gross 
appetite ; and shows, besides, a 
preference, always to be cstcerncd, 
of the future to tlie jircsent mo¬ 
ment. Such a mind may be made 
a good one; but the natural 
spendthrift, who grasps his jilea- 
sures greedily and coarsely, and 
cares for nothing but immediate 


indulgence, is very little to be 
valued above a negro. 

An Anccdok. 

A ])erson had for these last five 
weeks olten called at my door, but 
would not leave liis name or other 
message, but that he wished to 
speak with me. At last we met, and 
he told me he was oppressed by 
scruples of conscience. I blamed 
him gently lor not ajiplying, as the 
rules of our (Ihurch direct, to his 
parish priest or other discreet 
tlcrgym.in; when, after some com¬ 
pliments on his part, he told me he 
was clerk to a very eminent trader, 
at whose warehouses much business 
consisted in packing goods in order 
to go abroad; that he was often 
tem])ted to take paper and pack¬ 
thread enough for his own use, 
:ind that he had indeed done so so 

ten, th.at he could recollect no 
time when hi? had ever bought aiy 
for himself. “ liut prob.ably,” said 
I, “your master w.is wholly in¬ 
different with regard to such trivial 
emoluments; you had better ask for 
it at once, and so take your trifles 
with consent.” “ Oh, sir,” rcjtlies 
the visitor,“my master bid me have 
as much as 1 ifloased, and was half 
angry when 1 talked to him about 
it." “Then pray', sir,” .said I, 
“ tease me no more with stich airy 
nothings : ’’—and Avas going on to 
be Very angry when I recollected 
that the fellow might be mad, per¬ 
haps ; so I asked him when he left 
the counting-house of an evening ? 
“At .seven o’clock, sir.” “And 
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when do you go to bed, sir ? ” “ At 
twelve o’clock.” “Then,” replied 
I, “ I have at least learned this 
much by my new acquaintance,— 
that five hours of the foiir-and- 
twenty unemployed are enough for 
a man to go mad in; so I would 
advise you, sir, to study algebra, if ; 
you are not an adept already in it; 
your head would get less muddy, 
and you will leave off tormenting 
your neighbours about paper and 
pack-thread, while we all live to¬ 
gether in a world that is bursting 
with sin and sorrow.” It is, per¬ 
haps, needless to say this visitor 
came no more. 

Farads and Daughters, 

I would encourage parents to 
carry their daughters early and 
much into company; for what 
harm can be done before so many 
witnesses ? Solitude is the surest 
nurse of all prurient passions; and 
a girl in the hurry of preparation, 
or tumult of gaiety, has neither 
inclination nor leisure to let tender 
expressions soften or sink into her 
heart. The ball, the .show, are 
not the dangerous places: no, it 
is the private friend, the kind con¬ 
soler, the companion of the easy, 
vacant hour, whose compliance 
with her opinions can flatter her 
vanity, and whose conversation 
can first soothe, without ever 
shielding her mind—that is the 
lover to be feared. He who 
buzzes in her ear at Court, or at 
the opera, must be contented to 
buzz in vain. 


• Pity. 

Pity is not natural to man. 
C'liildren are always cnicl. Savages 
are always cruel. Pity is acquired 
and improved by the cultivation 
(jf reason. We may have uneasy 
sensations from seeing a creature 
in distress, without pity; for we 
have not pity unless we wish to 
relieve them. When I am on my 
way to dine with a friend, and, 
finding it late, bid the coachman 
make haste, if I happen to attend 
when he whips his horses, I may 
feel unpleasantly that the animals 
are put to pain, but I do not wish 
him to desist; no, sir, I wish him 
to drive on. 

David Hu mis Style. 

His style is not English ; the 
structure of his sentences is 
French. Now the French stnic- 
ture and the English structure 
may, in the nature of things, be 
equally good; but if you allow 
that the English language is esta¬ 
blished, he is rvrong. My name 
might originally have been Nichol¬ 
son as well as Johnson; but were 
you to call me Nicholson now, 
i you would call me very absurdly. 

1 - Fanale Preachers. 

\ Sir, a woman preaching is like a 
! dog’s walking on his hind legs ; it 
1 is not done well, but you are sur¬ 
prised to find it done at all. 

. Eating. 

Some people have a foolish way 
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of not minding, or pretending not 
to mind, what they eat. For my 
part, I mind my belly very stu¬ 
diously and very carefully ; for I 
look upon it that he who does not 
mind his belly will hardly mind 
anything else. 

• HaJ)pimss. 

That all who are happy are 
equally happy is not true. A pea¬ 
sant and a philosopher may be 
equally satisfied, but not equally 
happy. Happiness consists in the 
multiplicity of agreeable conscioits- 
ness. A peasant has not ca])a( iiv 
for having equal happiness with i 
philosopher. 

Tlie Advantages of Fortune and 
Rank. 

In civilized society we all de¬ 
pend upon each other, and our 
happiness is very much owing to 
the good opinion of mankind. 
Now, sir, in civilized society c\- 
ternal advantages make us more 
respected. A man with a good 
coat upon his back meets with a 
better reception than he who has 
a bad one. Sir, you may analyse 
this, and say, “What is there in 
it?” but that will avail you no¬ 
thing ; for it is a part of a general 
system. Pound St. Paul’s church 
into, atoms, and consider any single 
atom ; it is, to be sure, good for 
nothing. But put all these atoms 
together, and you have St. Paul’s 
church. So it is with human feli¬ 
city, which is made up of many 
ingredients, each of which may be 


shown to be very insignificant. In 
civilized society personal merit will 
not serve you so much as money 
will. Sir, you make the experi¬ 
ment. Go into the street, and 
give one man a lecture on moral¬ 
ity, and another a shilling, and see 
which will respect you most. If 
you wish only to support nature, 

\ Sir William Petty fixes your allow- 
. ance at three pounds a year. Iliit 
as times are much altered, let us 
call it six pounds. This sum will 
fill your belly, shelter you from the 
weather, and even get you a strong 
i lasting coat, supposing it to be 
i made of good bull’s hide. Now, 
sir, all beyond this is artificial, and 
is desired in order to obtain a 
greater degree of respect from our 
fellow-creatures. And, sir, if six 
hundred pounds a year procure a 
I man more consequence and of 
course more happiness than six 
pounds a year, the same propor¬ 
tion will hold as to six thousand, 
and so on, as far as opulence can 
be carried. Perhaps he who has 
a large fortune may not be so 
happy as he Avho has a small one ; 
but that must proceed from other 
causes than from his having the 
large fortune, for cceteris paribus, 
he who is rich in civilized society 
must be happier than he who is 
I)oor, as riches (if i)roperly used, 
and it is a man’s fault if they arc 
not) must be productive of the 
highest advantages. Money to be 
sure, of itself, is of no use, for its 
only use is to part with it. Rous¬ 
seau, and all those who deal in para- 
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(loxcs, are led away by a childish 
desire of novelty. When J was a 
boy, I used always to choose the 
wrong side of a ckb.ite, becaii.-^e 
most ingenious tilings, dial is to 
say, most new things, coulil be .saiil 
upon it. Sir, there is nothing for 
wliicit you may not muster u]> 
more plausible arguments than 
those which are urged against 
wealth and other external aclvan- 
tagen. ^^^ 1 y, now, there is steal¬ 
ing—why should it be thought a 
crime ? When we consider by 
what unjust hiethods proiierty has 
been often acquired, and that'what 
was unjustly got it must be unjust 
to keep, wliere is llie harm in 
one man’s taking the property of 
another from him? licsides, sir, 
when we consider the bad use that 
many people make of their jiro- 
pcrtjg and how much better use 
the thief may make of it, it may 
be defended as a very allotvable 
liracticc. Yet, sir, the e-\]iericnce 
of mankind has discovered steal¬ 
ing to be so very bad a thing, th.at 
they make no scruple to hang a 
man for it. AVhen I was running 
about this town, a very poor fel¬ 
low, I was a great arguer for the 
advantages of poverty, but 1 was 
at the same time very sorry to Isj 
poor. Sir, all the argimienls which 
are brought to reiire.sent poverty 
as no evil show it to be evidently 
a great evil. You never find 
people labouring to convince you 
that you may live very happily 
u])on a plentiful fortune. So you 
hear people talking how miserable 


a king must be, and yet they all 
wish to be in hi.s place. 

AhmIoLs. 

J love anecdotes. I fancy man¬ 
kind may come in time to write all 
aphoristically, exce[)t in narrative ; 
grow weary of preiJaration, and 
cimncction, and illustration, and 
all these arts hy which a big book 
is made. If a man is to wait till 
lic^wcavcs anecdotes into a system, 
be may be long in getting them, 
and get bul few, in comparison of 
wjiat we might get. 

WrUing. 

A man may write at any time, 
ii'iie will set himself doggedly to it. 

Fozocr and/udpnctif. 

sit is wonderful how much time 
some people will consume in 
dressing; taking up a thing and 
looking at it, and laying it down, 
and taking it up again. JCvery one 
should get the habit of doing it 
quickly. I would say to a young 
divine. Here is your text, let me sec 
how soon you can make a sermon, 
'fhen I’d say, l.ct me see how 
much belter you can make it. 
Thus I shotdd see both his powers 
and his judgment. 

The Siibhilh. 

Sunday should be different from 
other days. People may walk,, 
but not throw stones at birds. 
There may be relaxation, but there 
should be no levity. 
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' Politmess. 

Politeness is fictitious benevo¬ 
lence. It supplies tlie place of it 
among those who sec each other 
only in public, or but little. De¬ 
pend upon it, the want of it never 
fails to produce something disa¬ 
greeable to one or other. I have 
always applied to good breeding, 
what Addison in his “ Cato ” says 
of honour:— 

H onou r’s a sacared tie : the law of 
Tcl^; 

The noble muid’s distinguishing per- 
fi-ction; 

Tliat aids and strengthens virtue where 
it meets her. 

And imitates her actions where she is 
not. 

■ Relatiom. 

Every man who comes into the 
world has need of friends. If ho 
has to get them for himself, half 
his life is spent before his merit is 
known. Relations are a m.an’s 
ready friends, who support him. 
W^ien a man is in real distress he 
(lies into the arms of his relations. 
An old lawyer, who had much ex¬ 
perience in making wills, told me, 
that after people had deliberated 
long, and thought of many for 
Lheir executors, they settled at last 
by fixing on their relations. This 
shows the universality of the iirin- 
:iple, • 

Moral Evil, 

Moral evil is occasioned by free 
will, which implies choice between 
good and evil. With all the evil 
that there is, there is no man but 


would rather be a free agent, than 
a mere machine without the evil; 
and what is best for each individual 
must be best for the whole. If a 
roan would rather be a machine, 1 
cannot argue wiUi him. He is a 
different being from me. 

. Maritime Life. 

Sir, no man will be a sailor who 
has contrivance enough to get him¬ 
self into a jail; for being in a ship 
is being in a jail, with the chance 
of being drowned. 

Death. 

No wise man will be contented 
to die if he thinks he is to go into 
a state of punishment. Nay, no 
wise man will be contented to die 
if he thinks he is to fall into anni¬ 
hilation ; for however unhappy any 
man’s existence may be, he yet 
would rather have it than not exist 
at all. No; there is no rational 
principle by which a man can die 
contented, but a trust in the mercy 
of God through the merits of 
Jesu§ Christ. 

Cinwing. 

Cunning has effect from the 
creMity of others, rather than 
from the abilities of those who arc 
cunning. It requires no extraor¬ 
dinary talents to lie and deceive. 

' Choosiiig Wives. 

Some cunning men choose fools 
for their wives, thinking to manage 
them, but they always fail. There 
is a spaniel fool and a mule fool. 
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I'he spaniel fool may be made to 
do by beating. The mule fool 
will neither do bywords nor blows ; 
and the spaniel fool often turns 
mule at last; and suppose a fool 
to be made do pretty well, you 
must have the continual trouble of 
making her do. Depend upon it, 
no woman is the worse for sense 
and knowledge. 

Gratitude, 

Sir, gratitude is a fruit of great 
cultivation; you do not find it 
among gross people. 

English Hunting. 

^ The English are the only nation 
who I ide hard a-hunting. ■ 
Frend man goes out upon a 
manag ;d horse, and capers in the 
field, and no more thinks of leap¬ 
ing a hedge than of mounting a 
breach. Lord Powerscourt laid a 
wager in France that he would 
ride a great many miles in a certain 
short time. The French academi¬ 
cians set to work, and calculated 
that, from the resistance »f the 
air, it was impossible. His lord- 
ship, however, performed it 

Labour and Wages. 

It is difficult for a farmer in 
England to find day-labourers, 
because the lowest manufacturers 
can always get more than a day- 
labourer. It is of no consequence 
how high the wages of manufac¬ 
turers are; but it would be of very 
bad consequence to raise the 
wages of those who procure the 


' immediate necessaries of’life, for 
; that would raise the price of pro- 
I visions. Here, then, is a problem 
I for politicians. It is not reason¬ 
able that the most useful body of 
men should be the worse paid; 
yet it does not appear how it can 
be ordered otherwise. It were to 
be wished that a mode for its 
being otherwise could be found 
I out. In the meantime it is better 
' to give temporary assistance by 
charitable contributions to poa 
labourers, at times when provisioiv 
are high, than to raise their wages 
because, if wages are once raised, 
they will never get down again. 

-Adverse Criticism. 

Attacks on authors do them 
much service. A man who tells 
me my play is very bad is less my 
enemy than he who lets it die in 
i silence. A man whose business it 
I is to be talked of is much helped 
i by being attacked. 

Marriages. 

I believe marriages would in 
general be as happy, and often 
more so, if they were all made 
by the Lord Chancellor, upon a 
due consideration of the characters 
and circumstances, without the 
parties having any choice-in the 
matter. 

• Personality. 

Never speak of a man in his 
own presence. It is always indeli¬ 
cate, and may be offensive. 
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• Qiusiioning. 

Questioning is not the mode of 
conversation among gentlemen. 

It is assuming a superiority, and it 
is particularly wrong to question a 
man concerning himself. There 
may be parts of his former life I 
which he may not wish to be made 
known to other persons, or even ' 
brought to his own recollection. 

• Srif-disparagement. 

A man shoulji be careful never | 
to tell tales of himself to his own i 
disadvantage. I’eople may Im.- 
amused, and laugh at the time; 
but they will be remembered and ’ 
brought out against him on some . 
subSw^uent occasion. 

I* ' Marrying for Lore. ; 

It is commonly a weak man who , 
marries for love. j 

Writing for Money. 

No man but a blockhead ever 
wi’Ote e.vcept for money. 

' Grif. 

While grief is fresh, every at¬ 
tempt to divert only irritates. You 
must wait till grief be digested, and 
then amusement will dissipate the 
remains of it. i 

The “ Spectator," 

It is wonderful there is such a 
proportion ol bad papers in the 
halt of the work which was not 


written by Addison; for there was 
all the world to rvrite that off, yet 
not a half of that half is good. 
One of the finest pieces in the 
English language is the paper on 
‘Novelty” (No. 626 ), yet we do 
not hear it talked of. It was 
written by Grove, a dissenting 
teacher. 

Translations. 

You may translatj^ books of 
science exactly. YoiPtnay also 
translate history, in s» far as it i-- 
not embellished with oratory, 
which is poetical. Poetry, indeed, 
cannot be translated; and then 
fore it is the poets that preservi- 
languages ; for we would not be .-.i 
the trouble to learn a langu.agc 
if we could have all that is written 
in it just as well in a translation, 
but as the beauties of ])oetry 
cc.nnot be preserved in any lan¬ 
guage, except that in which it was 
originally written, we learn the 
language. 

■ Happiness of Mankind. 

'I’hat man is never happy for 
the jiresent is so true that all his 
relief from unhappiness is only for 
getting himself for a little while. 
Life is a progress from want to 
want, not from enjoyment to en¬ 
joyment 

Gentility. 

An elegant manner and easiness 
of behaviour are acquired gradu¬ 
ally and imperceptibly. No man 
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can say “ I’ll be genteel.” There 
arc ten genteel women for one 
genteel man, because they are 
more restrained. A man without 
some degree of restraint is insuf¬ 
ferable ; but we arc all less re¬ 
strained than women. Were a 
woman sitting in company to put 
out her legs before her as most 
men do, we should be tempted to 
kick them. 

JViXn/he QualiUcs. 

A man will please more upcui 
the whole by negative qualities 
than by positive ; by never offend¬ 
ing than by giving a great deal of 
delight. In the first ])lare, men 
hate more steadily than they love, 
and if I have said something to 
hurt a man once, I shall not get 
the better of this by saying many 
things to ])lease him. 

Johnson's Lha of Ilapfiness. 

If 1 had no duties, and no re¬ 
ference to futurity, I wottld spend 
my life in driving briskly in a jrosl- 
chaise with a pretty woman; but 
she .should be one that could 
understand me, and would add 
something to the conversation. 

Madmen. 

A madman loves to be with 
people whom he fears,; not as a 
(log fears the la.sh, but of whom he 
stands in awe. Madmen arc all 
sensual in the lower stagc.s of the 
distemper. They are eager for 


gratification to soothe their minds, 
and divert their minds from the 
misery which they suffer; but when 
they grow very ill pleasure is loo 
Aveak for them, and they seek for 
jiain. Employment, sir, and hard¬ 
ships prevent melancholy. I su])- 
))ose, in all our army in America, 
there was not one man who AVent 
mad. 

London. 

' Sir, you find no man, .at all in¬ 
tellectual, Avho is^Avilling to leave 
London. No, sir* Avhen a man is 
tired of I .ondon he is tired of life; 
for there is in London all that life 
can afford. 

■ Truthfulness. 

Accustom your children con¬ 
stantly to this : if a thing happened 
at one Avindow, .and they when re- 
l.Ating it say that it happened at 
another, do not let it p.ass, but in¬ 
stantly check them. You do not_ 
knoAv Avherc deviation from tnith' 
Avill end. 

Value of Dexterity. 

Everything that enlarges the 
sjihere of human itOAvers, that 
shoAA’s man he can do what he 
thought he could not do, is valu¬ 
able. 7’he first man Avho balanced 
a straAV upon his no.se; Johnson, , 
Avlio rode upon three liorses at a 
time: in short, all such men de¬ 
serve the applause of mankind, 
not on account of the use of what 
they did, but of the dexterity which 
they exhibited. 
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Proof of Hoiusty. 

To resist temptation once is not 
a sufficient proof of honesty. If 
a servant, indeed, were to resist 
the continued temptation of silver 
lying in a window, as some people 
let it lie,when he is sure his master 
does not know how much there 
is of it, he would give a* strong 
proof of honesty. But this is a 
proof to which you have no right 
:o put a man. You know, humanly 
speaking, there is a certain degree 
3 f tempt.ition which will overcome 
iny virtue. Now, in so far as you 
ipproach temptation to a man, 
>’ou do him an injury; and, if he 
is overcome, you share his guilt 

Scotland. 

Seeing Scotland is only seeing a 
ivo rse Engl and. It is seeing the 
Bower gradually fading awjy to the 
naked stalk. 

A 'jierkans. 

I am willing^ jove all mankind 
‘xcept an Amelin. 

Oerteqi Life. 

Sir, the life of a parson, of a 
conscientious clergyman, is not 
easy. I have always considered 
I clergyman as the father of a 
larger family than he is able to 
maintain. I would rather have 
Chancery suits mpon my hands 
than the cure of souls. No, sir, I 
do not envy a clergyman’s life as 
an easy life, nor do I envy the 
clergyman who makes it an ea.sy 
life. 


Egotism. 

A man cannot with propriety 
speak of himself, except he relates 
simple facts : as, “ I was at Rich¬ 
mond ; ” or what depends on men¬ 
suration, as, “ I am six feet high.” 
He is sure he has been at Rich¬ 
mond j he is sure he is six feet 
high ; but he cannot be sure he is 
wise, or that he has any other ex¬ 
cellence. Then all censure of a 
man’s self is oblique praise. It is 
in order to show how much he can 
spare. It has all the invidiousness 
of self-praise, and all the reproach 
of falsehood. 

• Value of General Coivardke. 

Were one-half of mankind brave 
and ouc-half cowards, the brave 
would ahvays be beating the 
cowards. Were all brave, they 
would lead an uneasy sort of life; 
all would be continually fighting : 
but being all cowards, we go on 
very well. 

High People. 

High people, sir, are the best. 
Take a hundred ladies of (juality j 
you’ll find them better wives, better 
mothers, more willing to sacrifice 
their own pleasure to their children 
than a hundred other women. 
Tradeswomen (I mean the wives 
of tradesmen) in the city, who are 
worth from ten to fifteen thousand 
pounds, are the worst creatures 
upon the earth, grossly ignorant, 
and thinking viciousness fashion- 
i able. Farmers, I think, are often 
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worthless fellows. Few lords will 
cheat, and if they do they will be 
ashamed of it; farmers cheat, and 
are not ashamed of it; they have 
all the sensual vices, too, of the 
nobility, with cheating into the 
bargain. 

Distinctions of Drink. 

Claret is the liquor for bojs, 
port for men; but he who aspires 
to be a hero must drink brandy. 

Education. 

I am always for getting a boy 
forward in his learning, for that is 
sure good. I would let him at first 
read atiy English book which hap¬ 
pens to engage his attention; be¬ 
cause you have done a great deal 
when you have brought him to 
have entertainment from a book. 
He’ll get better books afterwards. 

Contradiction. 

To be contradicted in order to 
force you to talk is mighty unplca.s- 
ing. You shine indeed, but it is 
by being ground. 

Living in India. 

A man had better have ten 1 
thousand pounds at the end of 
ten years passed in England than 
twenty thousand pounds at the 
end of ten years passed in India, 
because you must compute what 
you give for money; and the man 
who has lived ten years in India 
has given up ten years of social 
comfort, and all those advantages 


M’hich arise from living in Eng¬ 
land. 

Condescension. 

There is nothing more likely to 
betray a man into absurdity than 
condescension, when he seems to 
suppose his understanding too 
I powerful for his company. 

Authors and Books. 

EiciTARnsoN.-Richardson could 
not be content to sail quietly down 
the stream of reputation without 
longing to taste the froth from 
every stroke of the oar. 

CiifsTERFiELD.—This man, I 
tliouglil, had been a lord among 
wits; hut I find he is only a wit 
among lords. 

J AMES Thomson. — Thomson 
bad a true poetical genius, the 
power of viewing everything in a 
poetical light. His fault is such a 
t loud of words sometimes that the 
sense can hardly peep through. 
.Sniels, who compiled Cibber’s 
“ Lives of the Poets,” was one day 
sitting with me. I took down 
'I’homson, and read aloud a large 
portion of him, and then asked,. 

'' Is not this fine ? ” Shiels hav¬ 
ing expressed the highest admira¬ 
tion, “ Well, sir, said I, “ I have 
omitted every other line.” 

Hume. —Sir, Hume is a Tory 
by chance, as being a Scotchman, 
but not upon a principle of duty, 
for he has no principle. If he is 
anything, he is a Hobbist 

GRAY.-^Sir, I don’t think Gray 
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a first-rate poet He has not a 
bold imagination, nor much com¬ 
mand of words. The obscurity in 
which he has involved himself will 
not persuade us that he is sub¬ 
lime. 

William Kknrick.* —He isone 
of the many who have made them¬ 
selves public without making them¬ 
selves known. 

Bishop HuRo.t—Hurd, sir, is 
one of a set of men who account 
for everything systematically. For 
instance, it has been a fashion to 
wear scarlet breeches. These men 
would tell you that according to 
causes and effects, no other wear 
could have been at that time 
pliosen. 

WiLLiA.M Robertson. — You 
must look upon Robertson’s work 
as romance, and try it by that 
standard. History it is not. Be¬ 
sides, sir, it is the great excellence 
of a writer to put into his book as 
much as his book will hold. Now, 
Robertson might have put twice as 
much into his book. Robertson 
is Uke a man who has packed gold 
in wool; the wool takes up more 
room than the gold. 

* William Kenrick, bom 1720, a ruf- 
baiily critic, without principle or ability, 
who, having persecuted Goldsmith, ended 
in bringing a disgusting charge against 
Garrick, the great actor. He died 1779. 

f Hurd was bom in 1720. He was a 
distinguished scholar, and of exemplary 
piety. He injured, perhaps, his reimta- 
tion among his contemporaries by the 
somewhat obsequious homage he paid 
to Bishop Warburton. Hied 1808. 

t John Wilkes the “patriot.” “His 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds. —The 
most invulnerable man I know; 
whom, if I should quarrel with, 
I should find the most difficult 
man to abuse. 

I Akenside. —Akenside was a su- 

' perior poet, both to Gray and 
Mason. 

Wilkes. —Did we not hear so 
much of Jack Wilkes we should 
think more highly of his conversa¬ 
tion. Jack has a great variety of 
talk. Jack is a scholar, and Jack 
I has the manners of a gcntleman.J 

Ur. Thomas Percy. —He is a 
man very witling to learn, and very 
able to teach; a man out of whose 
company I never go without hav¬ 
ing learnt something. It is true 
I that he vexes me sometimes, but 
1 am afraid that it is by his making 
me- feel my own ignorance. So 
I much extension of mind, and so 
much minute accuracy of inquiry, 
if you survey your whole circle of 
aciiuaintance, you will find so 
srarce, if you find it at all, that 
you will value Percy by compari¬ 
son. § 

Goldsmith. —No man was more 

sprightly conversation,” says Macaulay, 
“ was the delight of green-rooms and 
taverns, and pleased even grave hcareis 
when he was sufficiently under restraint 
to abstain from detailing the particulars 
of his amours and from breaking jests 
on the New Testament.” He died in 
1797 - 

§ Thomas Percy, best known by his 
“Reliques.” He was the author of the 
popular song, “Oh Nanny, wilt thou 
gang wi’me?” Born 1728, died 1811. 
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foolish when he had not a pen in 
liis hand, or more wise when he 
had. 

Burke, —Burke, sir, is such a 
man that if you met him for the 
first time in the street where you 
were stopped by a drove of oxen, 
and you and he stepped aside to 
take .shelter but for five miaulcs, 
he’d talk to you in such a manner 
that when you parted you’d say, 
“ This is an extraordinary man.” 

Chatterton. — This is the 
most extraordinary yoting man that 
has encountered my knowledge. It 
is wonderful how the whelp has 
written such things. 

Lord Bacon. —Bacon, in writ¬ 
ing his History of Henry VII., 
does not seem to have consulted 
any record, but to have taken what 
he found in other histories and 
blended it with what he learnt by 
tradition. 

Burton. —Burton’s “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ” is a valuable book. 
It is, perhaps, overloaded with 
quotation, but there is a great 
spirit and a great power in what 
Burton says when he writes from 
his own mind. It is the only'book 
that ever took me out of bed two 
hours sooner than I wished to 
rise.* 


♦ Kobert Burton, born 1576, died 
1639. Lonl Byron praiicd the “Ana¬ 
tomy” a-s “the book mobt useful to a 
man uho wishes to aciiuirc the reputa¬ 
tion of bemg well-read, with the least 
trouble.” 


Milton.— Milton, madam, was 
a genius that could cut a colossus 
from a rock, but could not carve 
I heads upon cherry-stones. 

Sir William Temple. — Sir 
William Temple was the first' 
writer who gave cadence to Eng¬ 
lish jirose. Before his time they 
were careless of arran;j;aneiit, and 
did not mind whether a sentence 
ended with an important word or 
with im insignificant word, or witli 
what ])art of .speech it was con- 
cludcd.J 

Bunyan. —His “ Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress” has great merit, both for 
invention, imagination, and the 
conduct of the story; and it has 
had the best evidence of its merit, 
the general and continued apjiro- 
bation of mankind. Pew books, 

I believe, have had a more exten¬ 
sive sale. It is remarkable that it 
begins very much like the poem of 
Dante; yet there was no translation 
of Dante when- Bunyan wrote. 
There is reason to think that he 
had read Spenser. 

Bishop Burnet. — Burnet’s 
History of My Own Times ” is 
very entertaining. The style, in¬ 
deed, is mere chit-chat. I do not 
believe that Burnet intentionally 
ied; but he was so much preju- 

• t This was said in answer to Hannah 
More, who expressed her wonder at 
Vlillon liavina written “such poor son- 
-.is”! 

Sir William Temple, 1628—1700. 
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diced that he took no pains to find 
out the truth. He is like a nian 
who is resolved to regulate his time 
by a certain watch, but will not 
iiujuire whether the watch be right 
•or not. 

“Rouinsok Crusoe.” —Nobody 
ever laid down the book of 
“ Robinson Crusoe” without wish¬ 
ing it longer. 

.Swirr.— Swift is clear, but shal¬ 
low. In coarse humour he is in¬ 
ferior to Arbuthnot; in delicate 
humour he is inferior to Addison ; 
so he i.s inferior to his contempo¬ 
raries without putting him against 
the whole world. | 

Arbuthnot. —I think Dr. Ar¬ 
buthnot the first man among 
the eminent writers in Queen 
Anne’s reign. He was the most 
■ universal genius, being an excellent 
l)hysician, a man of deep learning, 
and a man of much humour.* 

From JJr. Thomas CampbeU'sDiary 
1775 . (Published 
JUNius.—He said that he looked 
upon Eurke to be the author of 
J unius, and that though he would 
not take him contra inuudum, yet 
he would take him against any man. 

The ItEyNOi.nsEs.—I saw him 
cast out all his nets to know 
the sense of the town about 


* Dr. Arbuthnot, born 1675, generally 
admitted the liiiest genius of the age that 
had produced Pope, Swift, and Addison. 
Wharton says, “ He had infinitely more 
learning than Pope or Swift, and as much 
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his last pamphlet. Taxation no 
Tyranny, which he said did not 
sell. Mr. Thrale told him such 
and such members of both blouses 
admired it. “And why did you 
not tell me this?” quoth Johnson. 
'J'hrale asked him what Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said of it. “ Sir Joshua," 
quoth the doctor, “has not read 
it.” “ I supi) 0 .se,” <|UOth 'J'hr.ile, 
“he has been very busy of late? ’ 
“No,” says the doctor, “but 1 
never look at his ])icture.s, so.he 
won’t read my writings.” 'I'hrale 
then asked him ii he liad got Miss 
Reynolds’.soi)inion,forshe,itseems, 
, is a ])olitician. “As to that,” quoth 
the doctor, “ it is no great matter; 
jor she could not tell, after she had 
read it, on which side of the ques¬ 
tion Mr. Burke’s speech (on i\.mcri- 
can taxation) was.” 

Wine. — Boswell, arguing in fa¬ 
vour of a chcerlld glass, adduced 
the iti.ixim, in rino venias. “ Well,” 
says Johii.son, “and what then, un¬ 
less a man has lived a lie ? ” Eos- 
well then urged that it made a man 
forget all his cares. “That, to 
be sure,” says Johnson, “might be 
of use if a man sat by such a per¬ 
son as you.” 

'run Scotch.— Talking of the 
Scotch (after Boswell was gom-). 
he saiti, though they were not a 
learned nation, yet they were lar 


wit .Hid luimour as either of them.” Ho 
died ill I7j5 of the stone, a malady thal 
had c.nuscd Swift to tay of him, “that 
he was a man who could do cvciytliim' 
but walk.” 
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removed from ignorance. Learn¬ 
ing was new amongst them, and 
lie doubted not but tiiey would in 
time be a learned people, for they 
were a fine, bold, enterjmsing pco- 
])le. He compared Ihigland and 
Scotland to two lions, the one 
saturated with his bellyful, and the 
other prowling for jnvy. Hut the 
test he oflered, to prove that Scot¬ 
land, though it had learning enough 
for common life, yet had not suffi- 
(ient for the dignity of literature, 
was that he defied any one to pro¬ 
duce a classical book written in 
Scotland since Iluchanan. Robert¬ 
son, he said, used ])retty words, 
but he liked Hume better, and 
neither of them would he allow to 
be more to Clarendon than a rat 
to a cat. “A Scotch surgeon,” 
says he, “ may have more learning 
than an English one, and all Scot¬ 
land could not muster learning 
enough for Louth’s ‘ I’relections.’” 

Irei-and. —Turning to me, he 
said, “ You have produced classical 
writers and scholars; 1 dont know,” 
says he, “ that any man is before 
Usher, unless it may be Selden, 
and you have a philosopher, Boyle, 
and you have Swift and Congreve; 
but the latter,” says he, “ denied 
you,” and he might have added 
the former too. He then said, 
“ you certainly have a turn for the 
Irama, for you have Southemc and 
Farquhar, and Congreve, and many 
living authors and players.” En¬ 
couraged by this, 1 went back to 
assert the genius of Ireland in old 
times, and ventured to say the first 


professors of Oxford and Paris, &c., 
were Irish. “ Sir,” says he, “ I be¬ 
lieve there is something in what 
you say, and I am content with it, 
since they arc not Scotch.” 

Addison. —Talking ofAddison’s 
timidity keeping him down, so that 
he never spoke in the House of 
Commons, was he said much more 
blameworthy than if he had at¬ 
tempted and failed, as a man is 
more praiseworthy who fights and 
is beaten, than he who runs away. 

Scorr.AND.—Bo.swcll lamented 
there was no good maj) of Scotland. 
“ 'I'here never can be a good map 
of Scotland,” says the doctor sen- 
tentiously. 'I'liis excited Boswell to 
ask wherefore. “Why, sir, to measure 
land a man must go over it, and 
who could think of going over Scot¬ 
land.” 

Arthur Murphy. — Johnson 
said that he was fit for nothing but 
to stand at an auction-room with 
his ])ole. 

IIanuing. —Says Boswell, “I 
wonder he (Johnson) has not been 
hung in effigy from the Hebrides 
to England.” “ I shall suffer them 
to do it corpore.ally,” says the 
doctor, “ if they can find me a tree 
to do it upon.” 

Boswell. —“ Boswell’s conver¬ 
sation consists entirely in asking 
(]uestions, and it is extremely offen¬ 
sive.” 

[A few specimens of the wit of 
Boswell will form a proper append¬ 
age to Johnson’s Table-talk. The 
character of Boswell as drawn by 
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himself in his “ Life of J ohnson,” 
is well known. That character was 
confirmed in the years 1855-7 hy 
the publication of his letters and a 
voluraeof Boswelliana. But though 
• these publications darken the shades 
of his character, they considerably 
exalt the quality of his wit. llis < 
biography must always reprc.sent 
him as a sprightly talker, a slirewd 
observer, and a man who was ca¬ 
pable inan eminent degree of calling 
out the talents of others. But in 
the posthumous publications he is 
presented not only as a thinker, 
but as possessed of humour that 
may certainly challenge comparison 
with that of many of the most 
notable of his contemjjoraries and 
of those that followeel him. llis 
vanity, which was inordinate, rather- 
improved his humour than lowered 
it. It was a rouge to the complexion 
of his mind. Miss Hawkins tells a 
story of his having come to her 
father. Sir Jolm, after the publica¬ 
tion of his “ Life of Johnson,” and 
remonstrated with him for having 
termed him Mr. James Bos 7 i)cll; 
Miss Hawkins believed he wished 
it written The Boswell. But this 
trait of vanity is not half so great as 
that which he himself records. 
“Talking of myself to Abbate 
Cortti,” says he, “ a Corsican 
priest, and regretting that the king 
had not yet ])romoted me, I said. 
Monsieur, // 71c nianjueque la base, 
fe suis dtjd, la statue.” (The pedestal 
only is wanting. I am already the 
statue.) But let us have some of his 
thoughts and jokes.] 


He was one day sauntering with 
Erskine in Leicester Fields, and 
talking of the scheme of squaring 
the circle. “Come, come,” says 
Boswell, “ let us circle the square, 
and that will do as good.” ' 

Erskine complained that Bos¬ 
well’s hand was so large that his 
letters contained very little. “ My 
lines,” replied Boswell, “are like 
my ideas, very irregular, and at a 
great distance from each other.” 

He said, “My head is like a 
tavern in which a club of low 
punch-drinkers have taken up the 
room that might have been filled 
with lords that drink Burgundy; 
but it is not in the landlord’s 
power to dispossess them.” 

“The Honourable Mrs. Stuart, 
in a pretty expressive manner, told 
me that she had fairly asked a 
respectable friend if he had ever 
been unfaithful to his wife, and 
that he answered, “No, madam, 
never; I must not allow myself to 
run any risk of likinganotherwoman 
better than iny wife.” This she told 
me as an instance of exemplary 
fidelity, not without a sly reference 
to the licenses of her husband 
the colonel, and myself. I turned 
it off I think with a pretty ingenious 
readiness. Said I, “He has not 
been so certain of losing his wife 
as some others of us; we are so 
conscious of inviolable affection 
and regard, that we are not afraid 
of little risks.” 

“Lord Montstuart said it was 
observed I was like Charles Fox. 
‘I have been told so,’ said 1 . 
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* You’re much uglier,’ said Colonel 
James Stuart, with his sly drollery. 
1 turned to him lull as sly and as 
droll, ‘Does your wife think so. 
Colonel James?’ Young Burke 
said, ‘ Here there was less meant 
than meets the ear.’ ” 

“ When I was warm, talking of 
my own conse(]uencc and gene¬ 
rosity, my wife made some cool, 
luimbling remark upon me. 1 Hew 
into a violent p:ussion and said, 

‘ I f you throw cold water upon a 
])Iate of iron mucli heated, it will 
crack to shivers.’” 

“ I always wished to go to the 
Knglish bar. When I fouuil 1 
could labour, I s,aid it was a jrity 
to dig in a lead-mine when 1 could 
get to a gold one.” 

“ Lord Auchinlech and his .sor 
were very different men. hly k)rd 
%vas solid and composed; Boswell 
was light and restless. My lord 
rode very slow. Boswell rvas one 
day impatient to get on, and 
begged my lord to ride a little 
faster. ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ it is not 
the exercise that fatigues me, but 
the hinging upon a beast.’ His 
father replied, ‘ What’s the matter, 
man, how a chicld hings, if he 
dinna hing upon a gallows.’ ” 

A stupid fellow was declaiming 
against that kind of raillery called 
7 -otisiing, and was saying, “I am 
sure I have a great deal of good¬ 
nature, I never roast any.” “ Why, 
sir,” said Boswell, “you are an 
exceedingly good-natured man, to 
be sure; but I can give you a 
better reason for never roasting 


any. Sir, you never roast any, be¬ 
cause you have got no fire.” 

“ Monsieur d’Ankervillc paid 
inc the compliment that I was the 
man of genius who had the best 
hc.irt he had ever known, int 
.slan_-ing Montcsc|uieu, Rous.se.aii, 
Voltaire. IMonsieur said, ‘in 
general, Uic mind burns up the 
iv-’vt.’ ” 

/ iJosweil and Jolm Ilume met 
wlih a inaii in tlieir rv.alk one 
morning who .said he was .aged 
10,5. “ What a stupid fellow,” 

s.aid Boswell, “must that be who 
ha.s lived so long ! ” 

Boswell was one day coraiilain- 
ing that he was sometimes dull. 
“Yes, yes,” cried Lord Kaiine.s, 
“ Homer sometimes nods.” Bos¬ 
well being too inucli elated with 
this, my lord added, “Indeed, sir, 
it i.s the only chance you have of 
re.sembling Homer.” 

.\t the Court of .Saxe-Gotha 
there were two ladies of honour, 
very pretty, Imt very little. ]!o.s- 
weil said to a Baron of the Coiui, 
“ .Monsieur, you must lake tlicm 
as you lake larks—by the hah- 
do/.en.” 

Boswell said that “ Berkeley 
reasoned himself out of house and 
home.” 

I When Eosuell came first into 
Italy, and saw the extreme prolli- 
gacy of the ladies, he said, “ Italy 
has been called the Garden ol 
Europe—I think it is llie Covent 
Garden.” 

“ In talking of Dr. Aimstrong’s 
excessive indolence to Andrew 
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Erskine, I used this strong figure, 
‘He is sometimes so idle, that 
his soul cannot turn itself in its 
bed.’” 

“There are a variety of little 
circumstances in life which, like 
liins in a lady’s dress, are neces¬ 
sary for keeping it together, and 
giving it neatness and elegance.” 

' “ 1 said that a drunken fellow 
was not honest. ‘A stick,’ said 1 , 
‘kc|)t always moist becomes rot¬ 
ten.’ 

^ Boswell said, “ A man is reck¬ 
oned a wise man rather for what 


he does not say than for what he 
says.” 

[Boswell’s character has been 
discussed ad «rt/4rtw///.Nothing can 
be said that has not been said. 
Those, however, who draw their 
conclusions of him from his book 
would do well to consider whether 
such wit as the above illustrates 
but poorl)-, could emanate from so 
“ jjitiful ” a fellow as he has rejire- 
sented himiclf, and as he has 
been represented in the brilliant 
sketches of Alacaulay, Irving, and 
Forster.] 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


1718-1797- 

fllorace W.alpole, youngest .son of the great minister Sir Robert W.alpole, was bom - 
in 1718. He w.a'- sonu- lime in ratliament, but in 1768 he withdrew from public 
Imsiness. In his retirement, however, we are tolil th.it he iv.as consulted by the leaders of 
the Opposition. In 1747 AValjiole purchased a sin.-ill tenement ne.ir Twickenham, _ 
which he altered and enlarged until he had converted it into a handsome residence. 
In 1791 he became, through the death of hi.s nephew, I'larl of Onord : he was then 
seventy-four. He died at llerkeley Sipiare, March 2’nil, 1797 . He is best known 
hy his lelteis and by the “liastlc of Olianto.” He was the friend of Gray and 
Mas- u, of Ilamiah More and Mrs. Clive. Of these and George Selwyn he ap|)e.ir.s 
to have siioken well; hat of the rest of his contemporaries, liom Dr. Johnson to 
Dr. Hill, from David Gariick to Thom.i.s Davies, his censure is nniform and foppish. 


Ararl/ta lUomti. 

Patty Blount was red-faced, fat, 
and by no means pretty. Mr. Wal- 
] lole remembered h er walking to Mr. 
BetheU's, in Arlington Street, after 
I’ojie’s death, with her petticoats 
tucked up like a semii.strcss. She 
w!is the (iecided mistress of Pope, 
vet visitesl by resjiectable jieople. 


/.dn/ Radnor. 

Lord Radnor, who li\ed at 
Twickenham, and is one of the 
suhscrihing witnesses to Pope’s 
will, was ke]it in sulijection by the 
])oel,who, he feared, would ridicule 
his false taste. Poi'e availed hini- 
I self of this, and used to borrow his 
i chariot for three montlhs at atime. 
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Co/iyu'S Middleton. 

Conyers Micldlelon wrote a 
treatise against prayer, which lie 
sliowed to Lord liolingbroke, who 
ilissuaded him from jiuhlishing it, 
as it would set all the clergy against 
him. On this ground he coun¬ 
selled him to destroy the manu¬ 
script, but secretly kept a copy, 
which is probably still in being. 

Sir Robert Walpole. 

He read Sydenham’s works, and 
admired them much ; but this ad¬ 
miration was the cause of his 
death. For meeting with Dr. Jus¬ 
tin’s pamphlet on Mr. Steeven’s 
medicine for the stone, and think¬ 
ing that J ustin's hypothesis agreed 
with Sydenham’s, he took the me¬ 
dicine, which dissolved the stone, 
but lacerated his bladder in such 
a way as to be the cause of his 
death. 

Sir Robert lived about three 
years after being dismissed from 
office, and created Earl of Orford. 
He spent about half the lime at 
Houghton, and the remainder in 
I-ondon. Being afflicted with the 
gravel, he could not take much 
exercise, but sometimes rode out. 

Biograpltia. 

I happened to say that the Bio- 
Hraphia Britannica was an apology 
for everybody. This reached the 
ears of Dr. Kippis, who was pub¬ 
lishing a new edition, and who re¬ 
torted that the life of Sir Robert 
Walpole should prove that the Bio- 


graphia was not an apology for 
everybody. Soon after I was sur¬ 
prised with a visit from the doctor, 
who came to solicit materials for 
ray father’s life. You may guess I 
very civilly refused. 

Atheism. 

Atheism I dislike. It is gloomy, 
uncomfortable, and, in my eye, 
unnatural and irrational. It cer¬ 
tainly requires more credulity to 
believe that there is no (lod than 
to believe that there is. The fair 
creation, those magnificent hea¬ 
vens, the fruit of matter and 
chance ? O impossible! 

Lord Chesterfield. 

The reason why Lord Chester¬ 
field could not succeed at Court 
was this. After he returned from 
his embassy at the Hague, he 
chanced to engage in play at 
Court one night, and won ;^i,5oo. 
Not choosing to carry suc\a sum 
home, at so late an hour, he went 
to the apartment of the Countess 
of Suffolk, the royal mistress, and 
left the money with her. The 
queen’s apartment had a window 
which looked into the staircase 
leading to those of the countess, 
and she was informed of the trans¬ 
action. She ruled all, and posi¬ 
tively objected to Chesterfield ever 
being named. 

Countess of Suffolk. 

This Countess of Suffolk had 
married Mr. Howard; and they 
were so poor, that they look a re- 
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solution of going to Hanover be¬ 
fore the death of Queen Anne, in 
order to pay their court to the 
future royal family. Such was 
their poverty that, having invited 
’some friends to dinner, and being 
disappointed of a small remittance, 
she was forced to sell her hair to 
furnish the entertainment. Long 
wigs were then in fashion; and 
her hair being fine, long, and fair, 
produced twenty pounds. 

Mankind. 

In my youth I thought of 
writing a satire on mankind; but 
now in my age I think I should 
write an apology for them. 

“ Every Man has his Price." 

T never heard him (Sir Robert 
Walpole) say that all men have 
their prices j and I believe no such 
expression ever came from his 
mouth. 

History. 

Smollett’s History of England 
was written in two years, and is 
very defective. Thinking to amuse 
my father once, after his relieve- 
ment from the ministry, I offered 
to read a book of history. “ Any¬ 
thing but history,” said he, “for 
history must be false.” 

Style. 

With regard to style, I think 
Addison far inferior to Dryden; 
and Swift is much more correct. 
Every newspaper is now written in 
a good style. When I am con¬ 


sulted about style, I often say,“ Go 
to the chandler’s shop for a style.” 
Our common conversation is now 
in good style. When this is the 
case by the natural progress of 
knowledge, writers are apt to think 
that they must distinguish them¬ 
selves by an uncommon style; 
hence elaborate stiffness and 
quaint brilliance. Had the authors 
of the silver age of Rome written 
just as they conversed, their works 
would have vied with those of the 
golden age. What a prodigious 
labour an author often takes to 
destroy his own reputation! As 
in old prints with curious flowered 
borders, uncommon industry is 
exerted—only to ruin the effect. 

• Fame. 

Much of reputation depends on 
the period in which it rises. The 
Italians proverbially observe that 
one-half of fame depends on that 
cause. In dark periods, when 
talents appearthey shine like the sun 
through a small hole in the window- 
shuttev The strong beam dazzles 
amid the surrounding gloom. Open 
the shutter, and the general diffu¬ 
sion of light attracts no notice. 

Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The false portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots are infinite; but 
there are many genuine, as may 
be expected of a woman who was 
Queen of France, Dowager of 
France, Queen of Scotland. I have 
a drawing by Vertue from a genuine 
portrait unengraved. That artist 
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Conytrs Middleton. 

Conyers Middleton wrote a 
treatise against prayer, which he 
showed to I,ord Bolingbroke, wlio 
dissuaded him from publishing it, 
as it would set all the clergy against 
him. On this ground he coun¬ 
selled him to destroy the manu¬ 
script, but secretly kej)t a copy, 
which is probably still in being. 

Sir Robert Walpole. 

He read Sydenham’s works, and 
admired them much ; but this ad¬ 
miration was the cause of his 
death. For meeting with Dr. Jus¬ 
tin’s pamphlet on Mr. Steeven’s 
medicine for the stone, and think¬ 
ing that Justin’s hypothesis agreed 
with Sydenham’s, he look the me¬ 
dicine, which dissolved the stone, 
but lacerated his bladder in .such 
a way as to be tlie cause of his 
death. 

Sir Robert lived about three 
years after being dismissed from 
office, and created Earl of Orford. 
He spent about half the time at 
Houghton, and the remainder in 
London. Being afflicted with the 
gravel, he could not take much 
exercise, but sometimes rode out. 

Biograpltia. 

I happened to say that the Bio- 
^raphia Britannica was an apology 
for everybody. This reached tlie 
ears of Dr. Kippis, who ivas pub¬ 
lishing a new edition, and who re¬ 
torted that the life of Sir Robert 
Walpole should prove that the Bio- 


graphia was not an apology for 
everybody. Soon after I was sur¬ 
prised with a visit from the doctor, 
who came to solicit materials for 
my father’s life. You may guess I 
very civilly refused. 

Atheism. 

Atheism I dislike. It is gloomy, 
uncomfortable, and, in my eye, 
unnatural and irrational. It cer¬ 
tainly requires more credulity to 
believe that there is no (lod than 
to believe that there is. 'I’he fair 
creation, those magnificent hea¬ 
vens, the fniit of matter and 
chance ? O impossible! 

Lord Chesterfield. 

'File reason why Lord Chester¬ 
field could not succeed at Court 
was this. After he returned from 
his emba.ssy at the Hague, he 
chanced to engage in play at^, 
Court one night, and won ^ 1,500. 
Not choosing to carry such, a sum 
home, at so late an hour, he went 
to the apartment of the Countess 
of Suffolk, the royal mistress, and 
left the money with her. The 
queen’s apartr ent had a window 
which looker into the staircase] 
leading to those of the countess, 
and she was informed of the trans 
action. She ruled all, and posi¬ 
tively objected to Chesterfield ever 
being named. 

Countess of Suffolk. 

This Countess of Suffolk had 
married Mr. Howard; and they 
were so poor, that they look a re-, 
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solution of going to Hanover be¬ 
fore the death of Queen Anne, in 
order to pay their court to the 
future royal family. Such was 
their poverty that, having invited 
*some friends to dinner, and being 
disappointed of a small remittance, 
she was forced to sell her hair to 
furnish the entertainment. I.ong 
wigs were then in fashion; and 
her hair being fine, long, and fair, 
produced twenty pounds. 

Mankind. 

In 11 .y youth I thought of 
writing a satire on mankind; but 
now in my age I think I should 
write an apology for them. 

“ Every Man has his Price.” 

1 never heard him (Sir Robert 
Walpole) say that all men have 
their prices j and I believe no such 
expression ever came from his 
mouth. 

History. 

Smollett’s History of England 
was written in two years, and is 
very defective. Thinking to amuse 
my father once, after his relieve- 
ment from the ministry, I offered 
to read a book of history. “ Any¬ 
thing but history,” said he, “for 
history must be false.” 

Style. 

With regard to style, I think 
Addison far inferior to Dryden j 
and Swift is much more correct. 
Every newspaper is now written in 
a good style. When I am con¬ 


sulted about style, I often say,“ Go 
to the chandler’s shop for a style.” 
Our common conversation is now 
in good style. When this is the 
case by the natural progress of 
knowledge, witers are apt to think 
that they must distinguish them¬ 
selves by an uncommon style; 
hence elaborate stiffness and 
quaint brilliance. Had the authors 
of the silver age of Rome written 
just as they conversed, their works 
would have vied with those of the 
golden age. What a prodigious 
labour an author often takes to 
destroy his own reputation ! As 
in old prints with curious flowered 
borders, uncommon industry is 
exerted—only to ruin the effect. 

• Fame. 

Much of reputation depends on 
the period in which it rises. 'I’he 
Italians proverbially observe that 
one-half of fame depends on th.it 
cause. In dark periods, when 
talents appearthey shine like the sun 
through a small hole in the window- 
shutter. The strong beam dazzles 
amid the surrounding gloom. Open 
the shutter, and the general diffu¬ 
sion of light attracts no notice. 

Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The false portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots are infinite; but 
there are many genuine, as may 
be expected of a woman who was 
Queen of France, Dowager of 
France, Queen of Scotland. I have 
a drawing by Vertue feom a genuine 
portrait unengraved. That artist 
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was a Papist and a Jacobite, and 
idolized Mary. At l^ord Carleton’s 
desire, and being paid by him, 
Vertue engraved a pretended 
Mary, in that nobleman’s jiosses- 
sion, but loudly declared his belief. 
Yet has this portrait been copied 
in P'reron’s curious Histoirc de 
Marie Stuart, and in many other 
works; while the genuine Mary, 
by Vertue, with the skeleton and 
her age, has not been re-en¬ 
graved.* 

Thomas Gray. 

Gray was a deist, but a tnolent 
enemy of atheists, such .as he took 
Voltaire and Hume to be; but in 
my opinion erroneously, 'i'he 
.piarrel between Gray and me 
arose from his being too serious a 
companion. I h.ad just broke loose 
from the restraints of the univer¬ 
sity, with as much money as I 
could spend, and 1 was willing to 
indulge myself. Gnay was for an- 
ti(]uities, &:c., while 1 was for per¬ 
petual balls and plays. The fault 
was mine. Gray ivas a little man 
of very ungainly appearance. 

WiUiam III. 

William III. is now termed a 
scoundrel, but was not Janies II. 
a fool ? 'J’he character of William 
IS generally considered on too 
small a scale. To estimate it pro- 


* At tl c cxliibition of portraits of 
Queen Miry, collected and shown in 
jidiiduugl 11 few years ago, the conclu¬ 
sion arrive I at was that the pictures were 


perly we must remember that Tiouis 
XIV. had formed a vast scheme of 
conquest, which would have over¬ 
thrown the liberties of all Kuropc, 
have subjected even us to the 
caprice of French priests and 
French harlots. The extirpation 
of the Protestant religion, the 
abolition of all civil jirivilegcs, 
would have been the infallible con¬ 
sequence. I speak of this scheme, 
not as a partisan, but from the 
most extensive reading and infor- 
m.ation on the topic. I say that 
William III. was the first, if not 
sole, cause of the complete 
ruin of thi? nlan of tyranny. The 
English revolution was but a 
secondary object, the throne a 
mere step towards the altar of 
liuropean liberty. William had 
recourse to all parties merely to 
serve this great end, for which he 
often exposed his own life in the 
field, and was devoured by constant 
cares in the cabinet 

• Republics. 

Though I admire republican 
principles in theor)% yet 1 am 
afraid the practice may be too jicr- 
fect for human nature. We tried 
a republic last century and it 
failed. Let our enemies try next 
I hate political experiments. 

Gibbon. 

The first volume of Gibbon’s 

of two classes, and probably were origi¬ 
nally portnaits of Mary of Guise, her 
mother, as well as her own. 
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history is so highly finished that it 
resembles a rich piece of painting 
in enamel. The second and third 
volumes are of inferior compo- 
.silion. The three last seem to 
me in a medium between the first 
volume and the two next. 

• Fox. 

What a man L’ox is! After his 
long and exhausting speech on 
Hastings’ trial, he was seen hand¬ 
ing ladies into their coaches with 
all the gaiety and ])ratlle of an idle 
gallant. 

• FftnaJe Quarrels. 

A man of rank hearing that two 
of his female relations had (piar- 
rellcd, asked, “ Did they call each 
other tigly?” “No.” “Well,well, 
I shall soon reconcile them.” 

Maxim of Writing. 

We must speak to the eyes if we 
ivish to affect the mind. 

Compliment. 

A I’reitch officer being just ar- 
ived at the Courr of Vienna, and 
he Empress hearing that he h.ad 
he day before been in company 
vith a great lady, asked him ii it 
vere true that she was the most 
landsorae princess of her lime? 
i'he officer answered with great 
;al!antry, “ Madam, I thought so 
■esterday.” 

Useless Reading 

Dr. Bentley’s son reading a 
lovel, the doctor said, “ Why 


read a book which you cannot 
quote ? ” 

Pearls, 

We read more of i)earls than of 
diamonds in ancient authors. The 
ancients had not skill enough to 
make the most of diamonds ; and 
the art of engraving on them is not 
older than tlie sixteenth century. 
The most remarkable of inodern 
pearls is that in the Spanish trea¬ 
sury, called the Pilgrim. It was in 
the possession of a merchant, who 
had paid for i 1100,000 crowns. When 
he went to offer it for sale to Philip 
TV., the King said, “ How could 
you venture to give so much for a 
pearl ? ” The merchant replied, “1 
k?iew there was a king of Spain in 
the world.” Philip, jileased with 
the llattery, ordered him his own 
price. 

Ixgaey Forestalled. 

A French peer, a man of wit 
was making his testament; he had 
remembered all his domestics, ex¬ 
cept his steward. “1 shall leave 
him nothing,” said he, “because 
he has served me these twenty 
years.” 

.A Welldoer. 

A father wished to dissuade his 
daughter from qiiy thoughts of 
matrimony. “ She who marries 
does well,” said he, “ but she who 
does not marry docs better. ’ “ My 
father,’’ she answered meekly, “ 1 
am content with doing well; let her 
do better who can.” 
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Bishop Burnet. 

Bishop Burnet’s absence of mind 
is well known. Dining with the 
Duchess of Marlborough, after her 
husband’s disgrace, he compared 
this great general to Belisarius. 

“ But,” said the Duchess cagerl)', 

“ how came it that such a man was 
so miserable and universally de¬ 
tested ? ” “ Oh, Madam ! (ex¬ 

claimed the distrait prelate) he had 
such a brimstone of a wife! ” 

Sentiment. 

What is called sentimental writ¬ 
ing, though it be understood to a|)- 
pcal solely to the heart, may be 
the product of a bad one. One 
would imagine that Sterne had 
been a man of a very tender heart; I 
yet I know, from indubitable au- | 
thority, that his mother, who kei)t 
a school, having run in debt on 
account of her extravagant daugh¬ 
ter, would have rotted in a jail if j 
the parents of her scholars had not { 
raised a subscription for her. Her 
son had too much sentiment to 1 
have any feeling. A dead ass was 
more important to him than a liv¬ 
ing mother. 

Sin,^tdar Marriage. 

It is singular that the descen¬ 
dants of Charles I. and Cromwell 
intermarried in the fourth degree. 

French Nationality. 

The Abbe Raynal came, with 
some Frenchmen of rank, to see 
me at Strawberry Hill. 1 hey were 
standing at a window looking at 


the prospect of the Thames, which 
they found flat, and one of them 
said in French, not thinking that I 
and Mr. Churchill ox-erheard them : 
“ Kverything in Kngland only 
serves to recommend France to' 
us the more.” Mr. Churchill in¬ 
stantly stepped up, and said: 
“Centleinen, when the Chcrokees 
were in this country they could cat 
nothing I)iit train-oil.” 

f/se of Old Costume. 

An old general used to dress in 
a fantastic manner by way of ijUh'. 
It is true people would say, “Who 
is tliat old fool?” But it is true 
that the answer was, “ That is the 
famous general who took such a 
place.” 

Premature. 

A man marrie<l a girl who 
brought him a chihl in six weeks. 
His friends rallying him, anti say¬ 
ing the child had come too sotm, 
“ You are mistaken,” answered he, 
“ it was the ceremony which was 
too late. 

Knowhdge of the World. 

We never think nor say that 
knowledge of the world makes r 
man more virtuous. It renders hin 
more prudent, but generally at the 
expense of his virtue. Knowledge 
of the world imidies skill in dis 
cerning characters, with the arts ol 
intrigue, low cunning, seli-intcrcst, 
and other mean motives that in¬ 
fluence what are called men 01 the 
world. Men of genius are com¬ 
monly of a simple character. Theii 
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thoughts are occupied in objects 
very remote from the little arts of 
r.ion of the world. 

JJ- Jiousscau. 

' Rousseau’s ideas of savage life 
re puerile. He is equally absurd 
1 su])posing that no people can be 
.ee if they intrust their freedom 
o representatives. What is cvery- 
>0(ly’s business is nobody’s busi- 
less. The people would soon bo 
ick of such freedom. They must 
.ttend to their owm private busi- 
icss, else they could not live. The 
)eople of I'rance are easily elec- 
rificd. We arc too solid for such 
Ireams. Amber m.ay draw straws; 
VC do not gravitate so easily. 

Books. 

I prefer the quarto size to the 
)ctaYO. A quarto lies free and 
ipcn before one. It is surprising 
low long the world was pestered 
vith unwieldy folios. A French- 
nan was asked if he liked books 
n folio. “Mo," says he, “I like 
looks in fntdu" 

/sis. 

• We talk of the Th.imcs and the 

• sis. There is no such river as 
he Isis, cither in our old geo- 
;r.aphy or in modern tradition, I 
irean uneducated tradition. 'I’his 
;sis is a mere invention of pcd.an- 
ry, from the name of the ()use, a 
ireani that runs into the Thames. 

Puhlic Viriuc. 

The history of public \ irtuc in 


this country is to be found in fro- 
tests. 

• Lounging Books. 

I sometimes wish for a catalogue 
of lounging books—books that one 
takes up in the gout, low spirits, 
«////«, or when one is waiting for 
company. Some novels, gay poe¬ 
try, odd whimsical authors, as Ra¬ 
belais, &c. &c. A catalogue rai- 
sonnt of such might be itself a good 
lounging book. I cannot read mere 
catalogues of books : they give me 
no ideas. 

Nah'e Ignorance. 

An old officer bad lost an eye 
in the wars, and supplied it with a 
glass one, which he always took 
out when he went to bed. Being 
at an inn he took out his eye, and 
g.ave it to the simple wench who 
attended, desiring her to lay it on 
the table. The maid afterwards 
still waiting and staring: “ What 
dost Avait for ? ” .s.aid the officer. 
“ Only for the other eye, sir.” 

■ Use of Monasteries. 

An envoy from Cairo to Lorenzo 
de Medici asked that rvise prince 
how it came to pass th.at there were 
so few madmen at Florence, while 
the capital of F'.gypt presented 
great numbers. Lorenzo, pointing 
to a monastery, said, “ IVe shut 
them up in those houses.” 

Pniiee Eugene. 

Prince Eugene was at one time 
so great a fovourite in England 
that an old maiil bequeathed to 
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him ;^2,5oo. Nay, a gardener, left 
him ^100 by will. 

Truth. 

In all sciences the errors precede 
the truths, and it is better they 
should go first than last. 

Farces. 

About the middle of the last 
century a hundred crowns was paid 
in Paris to the authors of a success¬ 
ful play. Till the year 1722 farces 
were not given after plays in 
France till the eighth or ninth re¬ 
presentation. This leading to the 
opinion that a farce was a symptom 
that the main piece was on the 
decline, la Mothe desired a farce 
might be given after the first re¬ 
presentation of his “Romulus.” 
The example became universal. 

Old Farce. 

The most ancient of the French 
farces, Peter Pateliu, written about 
1450, is full of mtvete and laughter. 

Mills. 

Windmills were introduced here 
after the Crusades. Before that 
time handmills were used. 

Carpets. 

Carpets are mentioned in the 
twelfth century; but they -would 
not do for our old vast apartments, 
and straw was necessary for | 
warmth. 

Historical Chapters. 

I believe it was Hume who in¬ 
troduced or revived those long he¬ 
terogeneous things called chapters, 
in modem history. Do you re¬ 


member any ancient history in 
chapters? “Yes sir, ‘Floras,’ 
for one.” True; but they were 
real chapters, heads, capita, vc^' 
short. Livy and Dio you know 
have about fifty books each. 
Guicciardini is in books; all clas¬ 
sical histories are in books. Gib¬ 
bon says that if he came to give a 
complete revision and new edition 
of his work, he would call his 
chapters books. How would you 
like Milton’s “Paradise l.ost” in 
chapters? The very idea is a 
solecism, whether in verse or 
prose. 

’ A State Compliment. 

The Duke of Bourbon de¬ 
manded one of the grand-daughters 
of George I. as a wife for Louis 
XV. The old king was pleased 
with the proposal, but answered as 
was expected, that the laws of the, 
country prevented such an alliance. 
The French court knew, this, but 
the offer was highly flattering; and 
this was its sole intention. 

Reynolds. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds gets avari¬ 
cious in his old age. My picture 
of the young ladies Waldegravc is 
doubifless, very fine and graceful; 
but it cost'me 800 guineas. 

King and Republic. 

I have sometimes thought that' 
a squire and a vestry rvere a king 
and republic in miniature. The 
vestry is as tyrannic in its way as 
the squire in his. Any ])Ower 
necessarily leads to abuses of tha" 
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l)Owcr. It is difficult to stop any 
impetus of nature. 

Beards. 

Francis I. of France, amusing 
tiimself with his courtiers one 
winter’s day, ivas struck on the 
chin with a piece of a tile, which 
j'hanced to be taken uj) in a snow¬ 
ball. As the wounded ])art coidd 
not be shaved, he let his beard 
grow, and the fashion was revived 
after it had been dropped for a 
century. 

Bossuef. 

I confess that Jlossiict’s conduct 
to the meek and inoffensive Fene- 
lon was so infamous that 1 do not 
wisli to be pleased with his writings. 

J)r. Johnson. 

I cannot im.aginc that Dr. John¬ 
son’s reputation will be very last¬ 
ing. His dictionary is a suriwising 
work for one man ; but sufficient 
e.xamples in foreign countries show 
that the task is too much for one 1 
man, and that society should alone 
jiietend to publish a standard dic¬ 
tionary. In Johnson’s Dictionary 
1 c.in hardly find anything I look 
for. It is full of words i^w'here 
else to be found, and w.apts'ivime- 
rous words occurring in good 
authors. In writing it is useful; 
as if one be doubtful in the choice 


of a word it displays the authori¬ 
ties for its usage. His css.ays I 
detest. They are full of what I 
call iriptology, or repeating the 
same thing thrice over, so that 
three papers to the same eficct 
might be made out of any one 
paper in the “Kambler.” He 
must have had a bad heart—his 
story of the sacrilege in his voyage 
to the western islands of Scotland 
is a lamentable instance.* 

• Comedy and Traguiy. 

I estimate the difficulty of writing 
I a good comedy to be greater lh.an 
that of composing a good tragedy. 
I Not only equal genius is required, 
but a comedy demands a more un¬ 
common assemblage of ([ualities— 
knowledge of the world, wit, good 
sense, &c., and these qualities 
superadded to those requisite for 
tragical composition. 

Congrroe. 

Congreve is said to h.ave written 
a comedy at eighteen. It m.iy be; 
for I cannot say that he has any 
characteristic of a comic writer 
except W’it, which may sparkle 
bright at that age. Ilis characters 
.are seldom genuine, and his plots 
are sometimes fitter for tragedy. 

Sheridan. 

hir. Sheridan is one of the most 


Walpole probably refer.s to Johnson’s army that .‘.tripped the Ic.ad olT trvo 

description oi the church of Eljlin (John- churches and slii]ipcd it to be sold in 

son’s works, vol. viii. p|). 233-4), in llull.ind. l!ut why had Johnson a bad 
which he .speaks of the “tumultuous .heart for relating an historical fact? 
violence” of Knox, and of the Scutch 
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perfect comic writers I know, and 
unites the most uncommon quali¬ 
ties ; his plots are sufficiently deep 
without the clumsy entanglement 
and muddy profundity of Con¬ 
greve; characters strictly in nature, 
wit without affectation. What 
talents ! The complete orator in 
the senate or in Westminster Hall, 
and the excellent dramatist in the 
most difficult province of the 
drama. 

Iwo Ganxes. 

George I. did not understand 
ICnglish. George II. spoke the 
language pretty well, but with a 
broad German aceent. My father 
‘‘ brushed up his old Latin,” to use 
a phrase of Queen Elizabeth, in 
order to converse with the first 
Hanoverian sovereign, and ruled 
both kings in .spite of cr en their 
mistresses. 

Duke of Nac'casth’. 

The chief aj)prehen.sion of the 
Duke of Newcastle (the minister) 
was that of catching cold, (.tften 
in the heat of summer the debates 
in the House of Lords would 
stand still, till some window were 
shut, in consequence of the duke’s 
orders. The peers would be all 
melting in sweat, that the duke 
might not catch cold. IV’hen Sir 
Joseph Yorke was ambassador at 
the Hague, a curious incident 
happened of his idle apprehension. 
The late king going to Hanover, 
the duke must go with him, that 
his foes might not injure him in 


his absence. The day they were 
to pass the sea a messenger came, 
at five o’clock in the morning, 
and drew Sir J oseph’s bed-curtains. 
Sir Joseph, starting, asked what, 
was the matter. The man said he 
came from the Duke of Newcastle. 
“ I'or God’s sake,”, exclaimed Sir 
Joseph, “what is it? is the king 
ill?” “No.” After several fruit¬ 
less questions, the messenger at 
length said, “ The duke sent me 
to see you in hed, for in this bed 
he means to sleep.” 

Two 

Jlr. Pitt’s plan when he had the 
gout was to have no fire in his 
room, but to load himself with 
bedclothes. At his house, .at 
Hayes, he slejrt in a long room, at 
one end of which was his bed and 
his lady's at the other. His way 
was, when he thought the Duke 
of Newcastle had fallen into any 
mistake, to send for him and read 
him a lecture. The duke was sent 
for once, and came w'hcn Mr. Pitt 
Avas confined to bed by the gout. 
There Avas as usual no fire in the 
room ; the d.ay aams very chilly, and 
the duke as usual afraid of catching 
cohl. The duke at first .sat doAvn 
on Mrs. Pitt’s bed, as the Avarmest 
jil.ace; then dreAv up his legs into 
it as he got colder. The lecture 
unluckily continuing a consider¬ 
able time, the duke at length fairly 
lodged himself under Mrs. Pitt’s 
bedclothes. A person, from whom 
I had the story', suddenly going 
in, saAv the Iaa'o ministers in bed 
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at the two ends of the room, while 
Pitt’s long nose and black beard, 
unshaved for some days, added to 
the grotesque of the scene. 

Conjugal Affection. 

A French gentleman, being 
married a second time, was 'often 
lamenting his first wife before his 
second, who one day said to him, 
“ 1 assure you, sir, no one regrets 
her more than I.” 

A Mcla/hor. 

A young lady ni.arr) ing a man 
she loved, and leaving many 
friends in town to retire with him 

into the country, Mrs. 1 >-said 

piettily, “ She has turned one 
and twenty shillings into a guinea.’’ 

IVcak Ac/tcs. 

A clergyman at Oxford, who 
was very nervous and absent, 
going to read prayers .at St. Mar) ’s, 
heard a showman in the high 
streef, who had an exhibition of 
wild beasts, rei)eat often, “ Walk 
in without loss of time. All alive ! 
alive, ho!” 'i'he sounds struck 
the absent man, and r.an in his 
head so much, that when he began 
to read the service, and came to 
the words in the first verse, “ and 
doeth that which is lawful and 
right, he shall s.ave his soul alive,” 
he cried out with a louder voice, 
“ Shall save his soul alive! all 
alive ! alive, ho I ” to the .astonish¬ 
ment of his congregation. 

A Bull. 

I will give you wliat I call a 


king of bulls. An Irish baronet 
walking out with a gentleman, who 
told me the story, w’as met by his 
nurse,who requested charity. The 
baronet exclaimed vehemently, “ I 
will give you nothing. You played 
me a scandalous trick in my in¬ 
fancy.” The old woman in amaze¬ 
ment asked him what injury she 
had done -him? He answered, 
“ I was a fine boy, and you changed 
me.” In this bull c\en personal 
identity is confounded. 

, Courage. 

A certain Earl leaving beaten 
Anthony Henley at 'I’linbridgc for 
some imi)ertinence, the next day 
found Ilenlcy beating another 
jicrson. The i)eer congratulated 
Henley on th.at acquisition of 
spirit. “Oh, my lord,” leplied 
Henley, “your lordship and I 
know whom to beat.” 

CovijosUion. 

I wrote the “ Castle of Otmnto ” 
in eight d.ays, or rather eight 
nights; for my general hours of 
comjjosition are from ten o’clock 
at night till two in the morning, 
when 1 am sure not to be disturbed 
by visitants. M'hile I am writing 
1 take several cups of coftec. • 

JJumc. 

I am no admirer of Hume. In 
conversation he was very i/iick ; 
and I do believe h.ardly under¬ 
stood a subject till he had written 
upon it. 
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Burnet. 

Burnet I like much. It is ob¬ 
servable that none of bis facts have 
been controverted, excejjt his re¬ 
lation of the truth of the Pretender, 
in which he was certainly mistaken 
—but his very credulity is a proof 
of his honesty. Burnet’s style and 
manner are very interesting. It 
seems as if he had just come from 
the king’s closet, or from the 
apartments of the men whom he 
describes, and was telling his 
reader, in plain, honest terms, 
w'hat he has seen and hcai'd. 

Monks and Friars. 

What you say is perfectly just. 
Some degree of learning is neces¬ 
sary, even to compose a novel. 
How many modern writers con¬ 
found monks and friars ! Yet 
they were almost as different as 
laymen and priests. Monachism 
was an old institution for laymen. 
The friars, freres or brothers, were 
first instituted in the thirteenth 
century, in order, by their preach¬ 
ing, to opjiose the Lollards. 'I'hey 
united priesthood with monach¬ 
ism ; but while the monks were 
chiefly confined to their respective 
houses, the friars were wandering 
about as preachers and confessors. 
This gave great offence to the 
secular clergy, who were thus de- 
l^rived of profits and inheritances. 
Hence the satiric and imimre I 
figures of friars and nuns in our 
old churches. 

• Royal Fai'pur. 

A low Frenchman bmrrged that 


the king had spoken to him. 
Being asked what his Majesty had 
said, he replied, “ He bade me 
stand out of his way.” 

Queen Caroline. 

Queen Caroline spoke of shut¬ 
ting up St. Jame.s’’ Park, and con¬ 
verting it into a noble garden for 
the jialace of that name. She 
asked my father what it might 
jirobably cost, who replied, “ Only 

I three CROWNS 

- Dr. Garth. 

i.et me correct a story relating 
to the great Duke of Marlborough. 
The duchess was pressing the 
duke to take a medicine, and 
with her usual warmth said, “ I’ll 
be hanged if it do not prove ser¬ 
viceable.’’ Dr. Garth, who was 
present, e.xclaimed, “ Do take it, 
then, my lord duke; for it must 
be of service in one way or 
another.” 

A Novel. 

I am firmly convinced that a 
story might be written, of uhich 
all the incidents should ajijiear 
suiiernatural, yet turn out natural. 

■ Physiognomy. 

I.avater, in his “ Physiognomy,” 
s.iys that Lord Anson, from his 
countenance, must have been a 
very wise man. lie was one of 
the most stupid men 1 ever knew. 

Milton. 

If Milton had written in Italian, 
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he would have been, in my opinion, 
the most perfect poet in modern 
languages ; for his own strength of 
thought would have condensed and 
hardened that speech to a proper 
degree. 

Lord WWiani Poulct. 

Lord AVilliam Poulet, though 
often chairman of committees of 
the House of Commons, was a 
great dunce, and could scarce 
read. Being to read a bill for 
naturalizing Jemima, Duchess of 
Kent, he called her Jeremiah, 
Duchess of Kent. Having heard 
south walls commended for ripen¬ 
ing fruit, he sliowed all the four 
sides of his garden for south walls. 

A gentleman, writing to desire a 
fine horse he had, offered him 
an etjuivaknt. Lord William re- | 
])lied that the horse was at his 
service, but he did not know what 
to do with an elephant. A pamph¬ 
let, called “A Snake in theGrass,” 
being reported (probably in 
joke) to be written by this Lord 
\Villiam Poulet, a gentleman 
abused in it sent him a challenge. 
Lord William professed his inno¬ 
cence, and that he was not the 
author; but the gentleman would 
ijot be satisfied without a denial 
under his hand. Lord William 
took a pen and began, “ This is to 
scratify that the buk called the 
Snak ”—“ Oh, my lord,” said the 
jierson, “ 1 am satisfied : your 
lordship has already convinced 
me you did not write the'book.” 


Young Authors. 

It is imprudent in a youngauthor 
to make any enemies whatever. 
He should not attack any living 
person. Pope was, perhaps, too 
refined and Jesuitic a professor of 
authorshiji; and his arts to establish 
his reputation were infinite, and 
sometimes, perhaps, exceeded the 
bounds of severe integrity. But in 
this he is an example of prudence," 
that he wrote no satire till his for-' 
tune was made. 

George /. 

I do remember something of 
George I. My father took me to 
St. James’s wlyle I was a very iStle 
boy. After w'aiting some time in 
an ante-room, a gentleman came in, 
all dre-ssed in brown, even his stock¬ 
ings ; and with a ribbon and star. 
He took me up in his arms, kissed 
me, and chatted some time. 

L)r. Robertson. 

Dr. Robertson called on me 
t’ other day. We talked of some 
political aflairs; and he concluded 
his opinion with, “ For you must 
know, sir, that I look upon myself 
as a moderate IMiig. ’ My answer 
was, “ Ye.s, doctor, I look on you 
as a very moderate Whig.” 

Don Quixote, 

Don Quixote is no favourite of 
mine. When a man is once so mad 
as to mistake a windmill for a giant, 
what more is to be said, but an in¬ 
sipid repetition of mistakes, or an 
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uncharacteristic deviation from 
them ? 

K JAnv Cwming'. 

It is a special trick of low cun¬ 
ning to stpieczc out knowledge 
from a modest man, who is eminent 
in any science, and then to use it 
as legally acquired, and pass the 
source in total silence. 

Murder of Mountfort. 

Mr. Shorter, my mother’s father, 
was walking down Norfolk-streel, 
in the Strand, to his house there, 
just before poor Mountfort, the 
player, was killed in that street, by 
assassins hired by Lord Mohun. 
This nobleman, lyibg in wait for 
his prey, came uj) and embraced 
Mr. Shorter by mistake, saying, 
“ Dear Mountfort! ” It was for¬ 
tunate that he was instantly unde¬ 
ceived, for Mr. Shorter had hardly 
reached his house before the murder 
took place. 

Oppositions. 

Our opposition parties seldom 
form a regular battalion. Even 
the leaders have often detached 
views. To form a firm array, even 
the common soldiers should be 
valued by the chiefs, and have 
their encouragements and rewards. 
The scaffolding is neglected after 
the house is built, but the necks of 
the builders may be hazarded by 
neglecting it before. 

L^dy Coventry. 

Towards the close of the reign 


of George II., the beautiful Coun¬ 
tess of Coventry, talking to him on 
shows, and thinking only of the 
figure she herself should make in 
a procession, told him, “ the sigh* 
she most wished to see was a 
coronation.” 

The Clerical Goum. 

Mr. Suckling, a clergyman of 
Norfolk, having a quarrel with 
a neighbouring gentleman, who in¬ 
sulted him, and at last told him, 
“ Doctor, your gown is your jiro- 
teclor,” replied, “ It may be mine, 
but it shall not be yours; ” pulled it 
off and thrashed the aggressor. 

■Lord Bute. 

I^ord Bqte was my schoolfellow. 
He was a man of taste and science, 
and I do believe his intenlionswere 
good. He wished to blend and 
unite all parties. The Tories were 
willing to come in for a share of 
jiower, after having lieen so long 
I excluded; but the Whigs were not 
I willing to grant that share. Power 
is an intoxicating draught; the 
more a man has the more he de¬ 
sires. 

Face-Paint ing. 

T.ady Coventry, the celebrated 
beauty, killed herself with painting. 
She bedaubed herself with white, 
so as to stoji the perspiration. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
whs more ]jrudent. She went often 
into the hot bath to scrajie off the 
paint, which was alnmst as thick as 
plaster on a u all. 
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Saccrdos. 

Mr. Gostling, a clergyman of 
Canterbury, was, I am told, the 
writer of an admirable parody on 
•thenotedgrammatical line, Bifnvis, 
atqiic Gustos, Bos, Fur, Sus, a/que 
Bihrrdos. 

Jt runs thus ■■— 

Bifrous ever when he preaches ; 

Cuslos of w hat in hi< reach is ; 

lijs among his neighbours’ wises ; 


Fur in gathering of his tithes; 

Sus at every )>arish feast; 

On Sunday, Saccrdos tlie Priest. 

Qim. 

Quin sometimes said things at 
once witty and wise. Disputing 
concerning thcexecution of Charles 
I., “IJut by what law,” said his 
opjronent, “ was he put to death ?” 
Quin replied, “ By all the laws he 
had left them.’"*^ 


OLIVER GOLD.SMlTir. 

1728-1774. 

[Oliver Goldsmith w.as horn at Pallas, in the county Longford. lie studied medi¬ 
cine at tlirce universities. His careless, easy nature obstructed his advancement in a 
w.alk that demands, at least, t.act, foi its succes.sful prosecution. After traversing the 
greater part of Kurope he rcacheil Kngland, and became an Usher. Disgust speedily 
cirovc him from this trade, and he began to write for the periodicals. In 1765 ap- 
pe.arcd “ The Tr.aveller.” ’J'his «.as followed by “ The \’icar of W.akefield.” Then 


c.ame the “Good-natured Man, “ 
Goiiriuer.” He died at his chambcis in 
little has been recorded.] 

Curiosity. 

When people live together who 
have something as to which they 
di.s.'igrce, and which they want to 
shun, they will be in the situation 
mentioned in the story of “ Blue 


* James t.)uin, a celebiated actor, was 
horn in 1693 and died in 1766. hlany 
arc the anecdotes that are told of his wit. 
He had a good deal of Johnson's ferocity 
in his address without all his good sense. 
()f his style here is an anecdote. Peing 
one day in a shop at Path buying a pair 
of gloves, (Juin was detained by a mil¬ 
liner who bored him with expressions of 
her ardent desire to see him make love ; 


ihe Dcseiied \ ilkrge, and She Stoops to 
the Temple in 1774. Of his convers.ation 

Be.ud,” “ You may look into all 
the chambers but one.” But we 
should have the greatest inclination 
to look into that chamber, to talk 
of that subject. 


to which t.>uin at last answered, “Madam, 
I never make love ; I always buy it riady 
made.” Put he once met his match. 
On a visit to Lord Holmes, in the Isle of 
Wight, he lost his dog; and meeting a 
poor man said, after telling his loss, “ 1 
hope you are honest here.’’ “I believe 
we are,” replied the man, “ but there is 
a stranger down at my lord’s, and mayhap 
he may know of your dog.” 
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Making a Monarchy of a Reptblic. I 

One evening (says Boswell), in 
a circle of wits, Goldsmith found ! 
fault with me for talking of John- | 
son as entitled to the honour of 
unquestionable superiority. “ Sir,” 
said he, “you are for making a 
monarchy of what should be a 
republic." 

Poeiical Reputation. 

I have ■ come too late into the 
world, for Pope and other jtoets 
have taken up their places in the 
'Pemple of Fame ; so that as but a 
few at any period can jiossess po¬ 
etical reputation, a man of genius 
can hardly how acquire it. 

Dr. Johnson. 

There is no arguing with John¬ 
son ; for if his pistol misses fire, ho 
knocks you down with the butt end • 
of it. 

Johnson, to be sure, has a 
roughness in his manner ; but no 
man alive has a more tender heart. | 
He has nothing of the bear but his 
skin. 

Religion. 

As I take my shoes from the 
shoemaker, and my coat from the 
tailor, so I take my religion from 
the priest. 

Literary Fame. 

I consider an author’s literary 
repuUtion to be alive only while 
his name will insure a good price 
for his copy* from the booksellers. 

* I.e. bis manuscripts. 


Argument. 

I alwaj's get the better when I 
argue alone. 

Historical Writing. 

An animated debate took j^lace 
whether Martinelli should continue 
his History of England to the irre- 
sent day. 

Goi.dsmith. —“To be sure he 
should.” 

Johnson. —“No, sir, he would 
give great offence. He would have 
to tell of almost all the living great 
what they do not wish told.” 

Gold.smith. —“ltmay,perh.aps, 
be necessary for a native to be more 
cautious; but a forcignerwho comes 
among us without jwejudice may 
be considered as holding the place 
of a judge, and may .speak his mind 
freely.” 

Johnson. — “Sir, a foreigner, 
when he sends a work from the 
])ress, ought to be on his guard 
against catching Uic error and mis¬ 
taken enihusiasm of the people 
among w'hom ho hapjrens to be.” 

Goli).-,mith. — “Sir, he wants 
only to tell his history and tell 
tnith ; one an honest, the other a 
laudable motive.” 

Johnson. —“ Sir, they are both 
laudable motives. It is laudable 
in a man to wish to live by his 
labours; but he should write so as 
he may live by them, not so as he 
may be knocked on the head. I 
would advise him to be at Calais 
before he publishes his history of 
the jjresent age. A loreigner who 
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aUaches himseJf to a political party 
in this country is in the worst state 
that can be imagined; he is looked 
ii])on as a mere intermcddler. A 
native may do it from interest." 

IJoswKLi..—“ Or ])rinci]jle.” 

Goi.Ds.\rFTH .—“ There are ])co- 
])lc who tell a hundred political lies 
every day, and are not hurt by it. 
Surely, then, one may tell truth with 
safety.” 

Johnson. —“Why, sir, in the 
first jilace, he who tells a hundred 
lies has disarmed the force of his 
lies. l!ut, Ijesides, a man had 
rather have a hundred lies told of 
him than one truth r\hich he does 
not wish should be told.” 

Ooi.risMi rn.—“ l-'or my part, 
I’d tell truth and shame the 
devil.” 

JoiiKsox.—“Yes, sir, but the 
devihvill beangry. I wish to shame 
the de\ ii as much as you do. but I 
should choose to be out of the 
reach of his claws.” 

(ioi.usMinr.— “His claws can 
do no harm when you have the 
shiekl of truth.” 

Laun-nCi' Sla-ne. 

Got.dsmi'i ii.—“ A very dull fel¬ 
low.” 

J < in N.seiN.—“ A\’hy, no, sir.” 

' Knowledge is not dcsir.able on 
its own account, for it often is a 
source of unhapjiiness. 

“ 'rhe Bcanlics of English Podryf 

Twohundred poundsbeing given 

Goldsmith for this compilation, 


lav 

surprise was expressed at the mag¬ 
nitude of the sura. Gold.smith : 
“ Why, sir, it may seem large; but 
then a man may- be many years 
working in obscurity before his 
taste and reputation are fixed or 
estimated, and then he is, as in 
other professions, only paid for his 
previous labours.” 

Dramutk Atiihors. 

Otway I con.sider the greatest 
dramatic genius w’hichEngland has 
produced after Shakespeare. Far- 
(pihar was truer to nature, and pos¬ 
sessed the spirit of genuine comedy 
in a sujrerior degree to any other 
modern writer, because people arc 
rarely so w'itty in their converea-. 
tion as Congreve makes them, 
whereas they frequently display 
that life, spirit, and vivacity which 
is so cons]jicuous in I'arquhar, 
though, unhapjiily, ho was often 
coarse and licentious, as much from 
the taste of the age as probably 
from being less accustomed to 
good society than his contemiio- 
raries. 

Unhlief. 

Whatever be my follies, my mind 
has never been tainted by unbelief. 

Prose and Poetry. 

I cannot afford to court the 
draggle-tail muses, they will let me 
starvej but by pursuing plain prose 
I can make shift to eat and drink 
and wear good clothes. 

London. 

In London noUiing is to be got 
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for nothing. You must work, and 
no man who chooses to be indus¬ 
trious need be under obligation.s 
to another, for here labour of every 
kind commands its reward. 

Lord Kahues's “ E/cmcnis of Cri- 
iicism." 

It is easier to write that book 
than to read it. 

Acting. 

I .should sooner tlwt my ])lay 
were damned l)y bad jdayers, than 
merely saved by good acting. 

ILis Character. 

I’eoplc arc greatly mistaken in 
me. A notion goes about tliat 
when I am silent, 1 mean to be 
impudent; but J assure you, gentle¬ 


men, my silence proceeds from 
bashfulness. 

■ Mtnlal Eracnatinii. 

There is a relief to the mind ip 
disburthening ilsell' of all its 
thoughts, of whatever descrijition ; 
men in writing books are oliligecl 
to jdease others, but in talking 
they may be permitted to plea.se 
theniselvesi 

jVirecify. 

Dr. John.son told Dr. Ilurncy 
that (loldsmilh said when he fust 
began to write he determined to 
rorainit nothing to ]iaper but nhat 
was hctl' ; but he attei wards found 
that what was iic 7 a was generally 
false, and from that time was no 
longer solicitous alioiit novelly. 
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EDMUND BURKE. 


i7.io—1707- 

fTlinc is 111) (liiiilit llial l>iiila‘«as llic l>e-.i t.ilki r ol ills age after Ji'hnson; and i( 
fciliMidge is to lie lielieied, lie was a better talker lliaii ,|iilins<m \Miat Johnson him¬ 
self said of Iturke’s eonversatiinial power iiiil be found in his table-talk, “liis 
e.inicisalicin is dehglilful," I'xelaiined Miss Iturney. “ Sinee we have lost Clarritk 
J ii.ue semi nobody so enelianting, 1 ean gi\e yon, however, very little of svhat was 
s.iid, foi 'he snbjeet was not i«/rve, Mr. llnike darting Iroin subieetto subject with as 
mnel^ rapidity a. eiiteii.innnent. beitlnr is the eli.iiin of Ins discourse more in the 
ni.ittir Ib.in the in.innei ; all tin rifore that is rel.iu.l /nun him loses half its effect by 
iiiit being related /y linn.'' Itut llie most i.Mi.umlni.iry nistaiue of his powers i.s con¬ 
i', nied in tile toliow mg .iin c*lole. In passing thiinigh I.n Iifield Ilnike had gone with 
a fiiend to look at Ihi e.illiedi.il ttneofllie eh igy sm mg two gentlemen somewhat 
at a loss 111 the\.i-l building I'ohlely olfeied to In then cicerone. They entered into 
.1 < oiivr'rsalioii, .Old tie w.as sjieedilv struck b\ llu knowledge .iiid brilliancy of one of 
the sli.nigcrs. “I hue bitii lonieisino, ‘ he atlerw.nds told a friend, “for this 
half-hoiii with a man of iIu in -st esii.niidiiKii) powei. of mind and c.stcnt ofinfotma- 
1 "-11 winch It Ii.i.ei.r been my fortune tommi, and I am now going to the inn to 
a eeita’i). if po-.sibh. who this stiangei i-. ’ lie llieie learned that the str.ingerks 
n.mu w.is Kdniund Iturl.e. It is niiult i.. b- deplored that almost nothing of the 
table-talk of tins git'.d man h.is Inen rts-e t 1 j 


/h-. lo’ir<:u!l. 

" llis l.idic's tire all lolitisons i'l 
pc'ltii oafs,' s|ic'al<iiig (if the fciivi'o 
(linnirU'Vs in the “ RamMcr." Rc- 
fciTiiio t') the inminieralik' lists, 
.inci (li)tc'.s, cVf., whith fo'linvc.l 
liihnson's death: TIciw in.tny 

iiiagoots, ’ ho said, “ have craw led , 
I'til Ilf that great hody." “ John- ! 
son,"’ he said. “ shenve'd mote i 
powcr.s of mind in company than ; 
,in his writings. But he argticd ' 
lor victory, and when he had 
neither .a jiaradox to defend nor 
m antagonist to crnsli, he wonld '' 
preface his assait with ;i “ why, no, ' 
sir ! •’ 

ITis rotitics. 

I pitched my whiggism low that 
I might keep by it- ' 


• LLshinc. 

Of K’^skine's c)])inicn<m Mhirren 
Ihisiings’s trial he s.iid, “M hat ! 
a nisi-prius lawyer gi\e an 0]ii- 
nion on an impeachment! As well 
might a rabbit that breeds fifty 
times a year pretend to niidenstancl 
the gestation of an elephant! ” 

J\iriiitmaif. 

It i.s very well worth while for a 
man to sjieak well in Parliament. 
-4 man w ho has \ anity speaks to 
dis] day his talents ; and if a man 
sjieaks well he gradu.allyestablishes 
a certain re)mtation and consc- 
fpienre in the genenal opinion, 
which sooner or later will have its 
lewaid. Besides, though not one 
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vote is gained, a good speech has 
its effect. Though an Act whicli 
has been a1)ly o})posed passes into 
law, yet in its jjrogrcss it is modi¬ 
fied, it is softened in such a man¬ 
ner that we sec ])lain1y tlie minis¬ 
ter has been told that the mem¬ 
bers attaclicd to him are so sen¬ 
sible of its injustice or alisurdily 
from wlial they have lieard, that it 
must be altered. 

The House of Commons is a 
mixed liody. I except the minor¬ 
ity, which I hold to be jaire ; but 
I take the whole House. It is a 
mass by no means p»ire; but 
ncitlieris it wholly compit, thougli 
there is a large projiortion of (or- 
ruption in it. There are many 
members who generally go v. itii 
the minister, who will not go all 
lengths. There are many honest, 
well-meaning country gentlemen 
who are in rarliamcnt only to 
keep up the consC(]tience of their 
families. Upon most of these 
great speech will have inlluence. 

Croft's “ Life of Yomrf' 

AVhen iioswell praised the life 
of Young, written by Herbert 
Croft, ill “ The Lives of the I'oets," 
as a good imitation of Johnson’s 
style, liurke said vehemently, 
“,\o, sir, it is not a good imitation 
of Johnson; it has all his iioiiip 
without his force; it has all the 
nodosities of the oak without its 
strength.” Here ISoswcll thought 
he h.ad done, but he burst out 
again: “It has .all the contortions 
of thesibyl,wilhoiU the insiiiration.” 


' 1'rosers and f deers. 

A dull jiroscr is more endurable 
than a dull joker. 

France. 

I'lngland is a moon .shone u])on 
I by I'rance. Fr.ance has all things 
I within herself, and she po.ssesses 
the power of recovering from the 
se\crest blows. I’.ngland is an 
.artifici.il country. Take .away her 
! commerce .and what has she? 

Ear/ of C/tatJiam. 

He is the only ])erson I do not 
n.miein Parliament without caution. 
]!ut Lord Chatham has obt:iined 
so ])reponderating a heiglit of 
I niblic favour that though occasion 
ally 1 cannot comair in its enthu¬ 
siasm. 1 would not attempt to 
ojipose its cry. 

. Pitt. 

AVilliam T’itt has not only the 
mo't eslraordinary talcnl.s, but 
a])i>ears to be immediately gifted 
by nature w ith the judgment whic h 
others acquire by experience. 
Though jiiilgment is not so r.ire 
ill youth as is generally sujiposed, 
1 h;i\e commonly observed that 
those who do not possess it e.irly 
are apt to miss it late. 

War/inrlon. 

hlr. Iluike, sjieaking of Dr. 
AV.arburtoii, told me* he was 
much struck by him the first time 


* lulnKiiid Malone. This ami the 
following are froiii the “ Maloniaii.a.” 
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they dined together in company 
tJiat he conjectured it must Jje 
It'arhurton who was talking and 
■sitting next him. .After some 
little conversation, he could not 
iiel[< e.\claiming, “Sir, 1 think it 
is imi)ossihlc 1 can mistake. Ycni 
must be the celebrated Dr. War- 
burton, aiit Erasmus aut Diaholus." 
AVarburton, though so furious a 
controversialist in print, was very 
easy .and good-humoured in com- 
jiany, and sometimes entertaining. 

Warhiiiion's Edilion 0/“ ro/<i\’' 
Mr. llurke—who avowed he 
knew little of art, though he ad¬ 
mired it, and knew many of its 
professors--was acquainted with 
I!laki-y, the artist who made the 
drawing for the frontisjiiece to j 
AA'arburton's edition of Tope, lie | 
told him it was by Warburlon's 
particular desire that he made him 
the principal figure, and Tope only 
secondary, and that the light, con¬ 
trary to the rules of art, goes U]v 
ward from Warburton to Tope. 

*■ I)c ttniramonl married ICIuabcth, the 
ilaiijjlilci Ilf .Sir (icorge I lauiilli.in. .She 
va^ young, be.iHtilul, willy, and, vhal 
va-. very wonderful foi Ih.xl age, virtuous. 

In the midst of the jirollig.ite court, of 
ulncli site was the giealest ornament, 
.sill' i>o!,sessed and jireservcd a rc|mtation 
l<ii modesty and dibcretion. wltich the 
most slanderous wits diil not dare .tt- 
tem))l to imiie.acli. One ol hei fust 
lovtrswa-. the l>uKe of Volk, who he- 
c.ame enamoured of hei tlirough her |iic- 
tme, which lie saw at Sir I’eter l.cly’s. 
Miss tlamilton took no notice ol the 
homage of liei roy.rl lover at fn-sl; and 
when at last his alleiitions wcie forced I 


Boliughrokc. 

Mr. Burke told me a few days 
ago that the first l.ord I.ytlcton 
informed him that Lord Boling- 
broke never wrote down any of his 
works, but dictated them to a 
secretary. In company he was 
very eloquent, sjicaking tvith great 
fluency and authority on every 
subject, and generally in the form 
of haran^^uc rather than colloquial 
t.able-talk. His comp.anyall looked 
up to him, and very few dared to 
interrupt or contradict him. 

Grammouf's ‘^Afemoirs.” 

Old Clrammont, whose memoirs 
are so entertaining, was a veiy 
cross, unpleasant old fellow. (Muni 
Hamilton, who really wrote the 
book, ///7'i7//(v/several of the anec¬ 
dotes told in it, and mixed them 
with such facts as he could pick up 
from the old man, who was pleased 
to hear these tales when put into 
a hand.sorae dress.* 

upun her so olilrusively as to make her 
biindiie-.s a i.uhei vicious kind of co¬ 
quetry. we are told “<v 7 c fmnal 
/(/«<■ (I'l s'cn au'crtir Mil L' i.i/'. ! 
tin Niomiid Tlie iliike oi Iticlimnud 
W'.as another suitor; the king even inter¬ 
posed on his liehalf; Init she refused 
Inm. Slie also deelineil to lieeome 
I'uches'- of ?vorfoIk. tltlier peers met 
with the same rejection. At last lie 
Llrainmont made loieto lier; and she, 
wlio Iiad declined the greatest names in 
the kingdom, yielded to the killing leers 
of tlie se.irapish conquering Frenchman. 
\'el lie .iiijiears to liave c.ared so little 
alioul the victory for which half llic court 
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FRANCIS JOSKF HAYDN. 

1732—1809. 

[Francis Josef Haydn was born at Rohrau, a small town lliirty (.r forly miles from 
Vienn.a, on March 31, 1732. When quite young ho became a chorister in St. 
Stoi>hen’s, and was afterwards api>oiutcd by I’rince Esterhary hc.ad ol liis ])riv.ite 
cliapci. He served the Prince for twenty years. He is said to have been very reli¬ 
gious. At the beginning of all his scoies he wrote either /« A'omtuc Dcmiiii or .Su// 
y>a\^/onti, and at the end of them alt Lai/s /tee. Whdst couqx.siug it was his 
custom, when stopped by some difficulty, to leave the piano and run over his rosary. 
Late in life he purchased a small house near Vienna, where he died, 1S09.] 


T/ir Mi/sir-.WLr. 

Amusing mysulf one morning in 
slioitping (in London), I inquired 
of a music-scllcr if he hatl any 
select and be.autiful miisir ? “ Cer¬ 
tainly,” replied the shojiman ; “ I 
have just jirinted some sublime 
music of Haydn's,” ‘‘Oh, I’ll h.ave 
nothing to do with th.at.” “ Hotv, 
.sir ! You will have nothing to do 
with Haydn's music ! And j'r.iy, 
nh.at fault have you to find with 
it?” “ Jdenty. Hut it is useless 
talking about it, .since it does not 
suit me. .Show me some other.” 
'I'he music-seller, who was a w.arm 
H.aydnist, replied, “No, sir. I 
have music, it is true, but not for 

were envying him, that he prolraclcd the 
couiting until the iiiscs in her chechs 
ma'lc way for the lilies. Indeed he even 
liied to evade his engagement, and 
sne.akeil aw.ay from London with the 
design of returning to France. Rut he 
w.is pureued by the brothers of the young 
lady, Anthony and (leorge ll.imdton, 
who caught him at Dover. “Count,” 
said they,“have you not lorgoltcn somc- 


such as you,” and turned his back 
ujion me. As I was going away, 
a gentleman of my acquaintance 
accosteil me by my name. Fhe 
mti.sic-sellcr, still out of humour, 
turned around ;it the name, and 
said to the person who had just 
entered the shop, “ H.aydn ! Aye, 
here is a fellow who says he does 
not like that great man’s music ! ” 
The Englishman laughed, an e\- 
Iilanation took jilace, and the 
music-seller was made acquainted 
with the man who found fault with 
Haydn's music. 

0/L CoinLosilions.* 

Many of these compositions, 

ill !.(in‘lon?*’ “Pardon iius” 
ropliod the (’ounl, “ in my 
hurry I h.i<l quite forp[<»tlen to maiTj" your 
sister.” It may be (jueslioned whether 
tlic hij;h-s|)iiiled giil knew of this whui 
she married him. 

* Rcferrin;j jiarticularly to those of 
I’crgolese, Leo, Durante, and others of 
th.at period. 
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whicli had transported inc to the 
skies when I studied them in iny 
)oiilh, api)cared imicli less l)cauti- 
ful to me forty years after, d'hey 
had the same melancholy effect 
'upon me as the sight of an ancient 
inistre.ss. 

AiJTur/ Capltiin. 

A gentleman of the navy came 
to me one morning. “• Mr. Haydn, 

J pre.sume ? " " N’es, sir.” ‘‘Are 

yon willing to compose me a 
march for the troops 1 ha\e on 
board? 1 ^\ill gi\e you thiriy 
guineas, but 1 imi-.l have it done 
today, bec.’Uise 1 sail to-morrow 
for Calcutta." I .igreed to do it. 
As soon as the captain w.rs gone, 
1 o])ened the jiianoforte. and m a 
iluarter cpf an hour the march t\as 
ready. J'Veling soil)'.' sci-ujiles at 
so e.is'ly what ajijieared to 
me a very considerable sum. I re¬ 
turned home earl) in the evening, 
and WTote two other m.uclies, in¬ 
tending first lt> give the captain 
the choice of them, and afterward 
to make him a present of all three, 
as a return for his libei.ility. lAiily 
the next morning came the c'.tp- 
tain. “ Well, where's my march ? ’’ 
“ I lere it is." *• \\ ill you just play 
it on the ])iano?'’ J played it. 
The captain, without saying a 
word, counted the thiriy guineas 
on the pi.tno, took the march, and 
w.ilked aw.ty. 1 ran after to stop 
him. “ 1 have written two others 
which arc better ; hear them, and 
then make your choice.’’—‘'1 like 


the first Very well, and that is suit;- 
dent.” 'I'hc cajitain marched 
downstairs and would hear nothing, 
r jiiirsticd him, crying, “I make 
you a present of them.” 'I'he 
cajitain, ipiickening his p.ice, 
replied, “• 1 won't h.avc them. ’ 
“ But at least hear them !” ‘'The 
devil should not make me hear 
them." Much jiicjued, I hastened 
to the b'.xchange, in']iiircd what 
ship was on the jioint of sailing 
for the Indies, and the name of the 
commander. 1 then rolled up the 
two marches, enclosed a iiolite 
note, and sent the jiarcel on board 
to the captain. 'I’he obstinate fel¬ 
low, siispec ting that I was in pursuit 
of him, would not even open the 
note, and sent back the music. 
1 tore the marches into a thousand 
pieces. 

Jiaily /.fli'c of aBis 'ic. 

J ’rom the most tender age, rau-^ic 
has giien me unii.su.al jileasiire. 
-At am time I would rather listen 
to any instrument whatever th.in 
rim about with my little eompaii- 
ions. When at play with them in 
the si|Uarc, near .St. Stephen’s, as 
soon as 1 he.ard the organ, I 
(piirkly left them and went into 
tile church. 

“ rho JXvil on T-.OO Sticks." 

I had more trouhlo in finding out a 
mode of re]iresentingtho motion of 
waves in a tem]icst of this ojier.i 
than I tiflc-rwavds had in writing 
fugues with a douhle subject. 

J. 
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Curtz*, who had spirit and taste, 
was difficult to ])lease; but there 
was also another obstacle. Neither 
of us had ever seen sea or storm. 
How can a man describe what 
he knows nothing about? Ciirtz, 
.all agitation, paced uj) and down 
the room where I was seated at 
the pianoforte. “Im.agine,’’ said 
he, “ a monnuiln rising, and then 
a valley sinking; and then another 
mountain and then anotlier valley ; 
the mountains .and the valleys 
follow each other rajjidly ; at every 
moment alps and abysses succeed 
each other.’’ This fine deseription 
was of no use. In vain did harle- 
(|uin add the thunder and light¬ 
ning. “ Come, describe for me all 
these horrors,’’ he rciieated inces¬ 
santly, “but particuLirly represent 
these mountains .and valleys.” I 
drew my fingers rapidly ovir the 
ke)-board, ran through the semi¬ 
tones, tried ahund.mce ol sevenths, 
passed from the lowest notes 
of the bass to the highest of 
the treble. Curtz was still dis¬ 
satisfied. At last, out of all 
])aticnre, I estended my h.ands to 
the two ends of the instrument, .and 
bringing them rapidly together, 
exclaimed, “ The dev ii take the 
tempest! ” “ I'hat’s it! th.at’s it! ” 
t ried the harlequin, sjjringing uiion 
my neck and almost stilling me. 
■\\'hcn I crossed the Klr.aits of 
1 )ovcr in bad wc.ather many y^ars 
after, I laughed ditring the whole 

* Jiernailoro Curt.!, a cck-bratetl hailc- 
cjuiii of tlial period. 


of the passage, on thinking of the 
storm in “The Devil on Two 
.Sticks.” 

Air. 

],ct your air be good, and your 
comjjosition, whatever it may he, 
will be so likewise, and will assu¬ 
redly please. It is the soul of music; 
it is the life, the spirit, the essence, 
of a composition. 'Without this, 
Tartini may find out the most 
singular and learned chonls, but 
nothing is heard but a labouretl 
sound; which, though it m.ay not 
offend the e.ar, leaves the head 
emiity and the heart cold. 

Ifaydu and the FLohleman. 

A nohlem.an, jiassionately fond 
of music, came to me one morning 
(in London), and asked me to give 
him some lesscms in counterpoint, 
at a guinea a lesson. Seeing that 
he hatl some knowledge of music, 

1 accejited his iwoposal. “When 
shall we begin ? ” “ Immediately, 
if you please,” replied the noble¬ 
man ; and he took out of his pocket 
a quartette of mine. “ For the 
first lesson,” continued he, “ let us 
examine tliis quartette, and tell 
me the reason of certain modul.a- 
tions, .and of the general man.age- 
menl of the comjiosition, which I 
cannot altogether .approve, since 
it is contrary to therule.s.” A little 
.surjiriscd, 1 said th.at 1 w.as ready to 
answer his questions. The noble¬ 
man began, and from the very first 
bar found something to remark 
upon every note. 1 found myself 
a good deal embarrassed, and re- 
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plied continually, “I did so because 
it has a good effect; I have i)laccd 
this ])assage here because 1 think 
it suitable.” 'I’he Englishman, in 
ujiose ojiinion these reidies were 
nothing to the jnirposo, still re- 
'd to his proofs, and demon- I 
Pirated \'cry clearly that the quar- ' 
tette wa» good for nothing. “ l!iit, 
lily lord, arrange this quartette in 
tour own way ; hear it jilayed, and 
)ou will then .see uhich of the two 
IS tile best.” “ How can yours, 
uhic'h is contrary to the rules, be 
•he best ? ” “ IJeCaUse it is the 

Host agreeable.” hly lord still 
■■■'"'•ned to the subject. I reidied 
■ s well .as 1 was able ; but at l.tst, 

•Lit of patience, “ I sec, my lord,” 
aiil J, ‘‘ that it is you nho .ire so 
od tis to give lessons to me, and 
lilt obliged to confess th.at 1 do 
lot merit the honour of having 
h a master.” The advocate of 
nilesnent awti)-, and cannot 
this day underst.and how an j 
lulhorii ho adheres to them should 
ail of ])rodiicing a J\Iatrimt‘nio 
S-.A'Ao. 

Tih' All of 

The whole art consists in taking 
']) a subject and pursuing it. 

Worh. 

1 alw.ays enjoy myself most when 
tun at work. 

ll.iyiln M.i, si\ty-tIiico «lieu lie 
.lainu’iKvil tliisi;i''i't Miut-. It iieciiiiiecl 
■|.i two vc.irs. AVhciuirgcil to coiiciuilc ' 


Mrs. BilUugtou. 

I found her one day sitting to 
Reynolds. He had just taken 
the portrait of Mrs. Eillington, 
in the character of St. Cecilia, 
listening to the celestkl music, as 
she is usually drawn, Mrs. Billing- 
ton showed me the jiicture;, “ It 
is like,” I s.aid, “but there is a 
strange mistake.” “What is th.at?” 
asked Reynolds, hastily. “ You 
hate painted her listening to the 
angels ; )ou ought to have repre¬ 
sented the angels listening to her.” 
hirs. Billington sprang up and 
threw her arms .around ray neck. 

God. 

W henever I think of God I can 
only conceive Him as a Being 
infinitely great and infinitely good. 
'I'his last quality of the Divine 
nature inspires me with such con¬ 
fidence and joy that I could have 
written even a niisacrc in Umfo 

(7//ii;io. 

JAtlldd. 

This man is the father of us •all. 

“ 77/0 Creation:'- 

When I was employed upon 
“The Creation” 1 felt myself so 
Iienetratcd with religious feeling, 
that before 1 sat down to the 
pianoforte I ])ra) cd to God with 
earnestness that he would enable 
me to pr.aise Him worthily.* 

it, lie ivplial, “I s]ieiul imicli lime ever 
it. beenu^c 1 inleml it to last a lung 
time.” 


L 2 
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Mozart. your son as the greatest composei 

I declare to you before God, 1 ever heard of,* 
and on my honour, that I regard 


DR. WIIJ.IAM PAld-'A'. 

1/13- '^ 05 . 

[William Palcy was born at retorlxmiu^h in 1743 ’ Ili'bccrme a fellow of (.am 
bridge in 1766, and resided tlierc fi n years, lie w.is collated lo a prebend in flu 
Cathedral of tiarlisle, became .arebdeacon, and in lyfij chancellor; w.Ss in 1703 iio-u- 
tnted to the prebend of SI. 1 ‘ancr.as, J,onilon, and subsequently ])romoled to the aid) 
deaconry of lancoln. Died 1S05. Ills best-known works ai'e “'I be J'.vidences,' 
“lloia; rauliniv,” and “The lilements of Moial .and rolitical l’lnlo.sopbj’. ’ 


Baymcnf. 

A man should neter pay money 
if he can help it; .something may 
hai)j)en. 

. C/urk on the liiia;Analion. 

I .always desire my wife and 
d,aughters to pay rctidy money. Jt 
is of no use to .advise them lo buy 
only what they want. 'I’licy will 
alw.ays imagine they avant what 
they wish lo buy. Rut that pajing 
re.ady money is su<h a theck iijion 
the im.agination. 

This was of coui'se addressed to 
father of Mo/nrt. Mozart rep.iid the 
compliment. I le once said to a V’ienncse 
profcsso)-, whow.as pointing out certain 
inaccuracies (as heleiined Ibein) in .some 
of Haydn’s symphonies or quartettes, 
“ .Sir, if you .and T were both melted 
don'll together, we should not furnish 
materials lor one Haydn.” The ojiinions 
of Mozart on other musicians are inter¬ 
esting. Of Handel he was acciistomeil 
lo say, “ Handel knows best of .ill of us 
what is capable ol producing a groat 


I Candour. 

1 

I /V little girl not ijuitc four yc.nrs 
old came to me one d.ay with a pink 
ribbon tied round her throat. “Why 
I do yott put on that silly bit of rib- 
j bon?" “To make me lo(>k 
j pretty. " i’ttr])ose.s may be divined, 
' but itigcnuotisne.ss is rare ; nay, it 
j is a bad compliment to the tmder- 
I standingof those who are to be < on- 
; ciliated, and therefore may lery 
j f.tirly be l.aughed at as a blunder, 
but istill a venial blunder. 

eOect. When he chooses he strikes like 
j the thunderbolt.” Of Jornelli, who died 
in 1775. he said, “'I'his aitist shines, ain 
will alw.ivs shine, in certain de’parlments ; 
but he sjiould haie confined himself to 
them, and not bare ath'inpted to write 
sacred music in the ancient style.” He 
had a ].oor opinion of Vincenzo Martini, 
whose "Com Kata" was at that lime 
piqnilar. He said, “Tl'.gie are .s-nne 
very ])utly thing, in it, but twcnlyyeais 
hence nobody will think ol it.” 
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Tailors. 

I have always asserted, and still 
maintain it, that all tailors are 
cowards. 'J'hey brought against 
n.(‘ the example of many tailors 
who had enlisted tliemselves as 
soldiers. No argument at all in dis- 
jwoof of my assertions : these men 
had minds impatient of tailoring, 

JUi JulKcalion, 

INfy father rode to Peterborough, 
and 1 ro<le after liini on a horse 
that J eoiild not manage. I tiim- 
])led off. IMy father, without look¬ 
ing back, eiied out, “ (let tij) again, 
Al'ill.” 

A Good Siholar. 

A lad (ame to us at Cambridge ; 
he had been seven years at l-.lon 
ind (oukl not .spell cuL 

A Coat of Ai ms. 

AVJien 1 set up a eairiage it was 
.honght right that my armorial 
learings should a])i>ear on the 
lanels. Now, we had none of us , 
ner heard of the I’aley arms ; . 
lone of us dreamt that such 
hings existed, or had ever been. 
Ml the old folks of the family neie ; 
■onsulted; they knew nothing I 
ibout it. (Ireat .search was made, i 
lowever, and at last we found a | 
■ilver tankard, on which was cn- 
'r.ived a coat of arm.s. It w.as 
arried by common consent that 
hese must be the Paley arms. 
They were jiainted on the carriage, 
.nd looked \ cry handsome. The 
arriage went on very well with 


them j but it was not till si.v months 
afterwards that we found out that 
the tankard had been bought at a 
sale! 

University Teaching. 

“You may do anything with 
young men by encouragement, by 
])ri/es, by honours, and distinc¬ 
tions. .See what i.s done at Cam¬ 
bridge. lJut there the stimulus is 
too strong : two or three heads 
are cracked by it everj- 3 'car.— Q. 
“• I )o you mean that they really go 
ni.ad by stud 3 -ing the mathematics ?” 
“ \\ hv, some of them go mad; 
others are reduced to such a state 
of debihl 3 -, both of mind and body, 
that they are unfit for anything 
during their lives. I always coun¬ 
selled the admixture of the study 
of natural philosophy, of classics 
and liteiatiire, .and that university 
honour^ should be accorded to 
all. vine thing J always set my 
face against, and that is, exercises 
in Pngli'-h comiiosition. ’J'his 
calling ujion lads (lads, be it 
understood, is the old-fashioned 
university word for under-gradu¬ 
ates), this calling upon lads for a 
st 3 ’le before they have got ideas, 
sets them upon fine writing, and is 
the maiti cause of the puff 3 ', 
spungy, sjiewv, washy st 3 le that 
prevails at the present d.ty.” 

Titfs Lords. 

The writers of novels have a 
very fair ground of quarrel against 
Mr. Pitt; he has made so many 
new lords and such pretty-sounding 
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titles ending in mont and x>ilk and 
such novel-like terminations, that 
the writer of a novel can hardly 
have a lord in his work wthout fear 
of incurring the penalties of scan- 
dalum magnatum. 

Word. 

When an author has once defined 
a word, he has a right to use that 
word in the sense so defined, be 
the sense whatever it might. 

• Lies. 

Boys begin to tell lies at two 
years old and girls at one. 

Formerly I used to believe no¬ 
thing, now I believe everything; 
men tell lies about circumstance.s, 
but they do not invent. 

m Trish. 

There are two orders of the Irish 
peasantry: the lower order live 
with the pig; the higher order apart 
from the pig. 

Harbours. 

Dd harbour is not sufficient 
a commercial town : Ire- 
f^the finest harbours in the 

but few commercial 
jf.,. ■’Where there is a rich 
country, ports are made, but the 
harbours of Ireland, especially in 
the west, are backed by a country 
poor and miserable. 

■ Estimates. 

A friend of mine told me, that 
when he was about to undertake 
any building, or to have anything 


to do with masons or carpenters, 
it was his practice to order three 
estimates, and to take the middle 
one as that to be relied on. “ Nay,” 
said some one present, “ .surely the 
highest is most likely to be true in 
fact.” I told him he had better 
take the three estimates and add 
them all together. 

Habit of Comfosiu^. 

When I wanted to write .anything 
particularly well, to do better than 
ordin.ary, I used to order a jiost- 
chaise and go to Longtown; it is 
the first stage from Carlisle towards 
the north; there is a comfortable 
quiet inn there. I asked for a 
room to myself; there then I w.as, 
safe from the bustle and trouble of 
a family, and there I remained as 
long as I liked, or till I Jtad finished 
what 1 was about. 

His ITorscmanshif. 

I am so bad a horseman, that if 
any man on horseback was to 
come near me when I am riding, 
I should certainly have a fall; 
com]).iny would take off my atten¬ 
tion, and I h.ave need of all J can 
command to manage my horse and 
keep my scat. I have got a horse, 
the quictestcreature that ever lived, 
one that at Carlisle used to be 
covered with children from the 
cars to the tail. 

Swindling. 

I have often thought that if I 
was to turn swindler, 1 wouhl try 
to swindle in the character of a 
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dignified ecclesiastic. It would be 
ijuftc a new thing, and nobody 
()-ould suspect it. BisliO])s, how¬ 
ever arc loo well known; it would 
not be safe to pretend to be a 
•bishop. Even an EugUsh dean 
might appear in propria pmona, 
and i)ush one out of one’s place; 
but an Lrish dean; ay, that would I 
do very well; e\ cn the titles of | 
Irish deans <ire, many of them, | 
unknown to England; for example, 
the Dean of Aghadoc. AVell, 1 
would take a house at the west- 
end of the town, or in Mary- 
bone, and 1 wouhl have a fine 
brass i)late on my door, on uhieh 
should be insc.iibed,in grand une ial 
letters,‘‘Doan of Aghadoe.” Then , 
I would wear a short cassock— j 
notliing to be done without a blac k | 
apron. So I would begin to run 
in debt; nobody wouhl refuse to 
trust the I )ean of Aghadoe. 1 uould 
order in goods, every sort of thing 
that could be easily disjiosed of, 
and before I had exhausted my 
credit, befon; any one began to 
si'si)eel, I would be off, and the 
Deanof Agahdoewould be returned 
non invonlus. 

Dr. OgJat. 

Ogden had the strangest tone of 
voice 1 ever knew; a most solemn, 


drawling, whining lone; he seemed 
to think he was always in the 
pulpit. I met him one day in 
company with a friend, rvlio said, 
“Ogden and I went into the country 

yesterday to dine with-.” 

“What had you for dinner?” 
“ Nothing but a boiled leg of mut¬ 
ton ; ” to which Ogden subjoined 
with a cadence as if concluding a 
sentence in delivering a sermon, 
‘"No capers!” 

• A Lord. 

'Hie apijcarance of-the but¬ 

cher ansucred admirably to my 
idea of a lord. So long, and so 
lank, and sopale, and unwholesome, 
with something of the shabby gen¬ 
teel about the fellow— he was in- 
iendd for a lord. 

LEnin’'. 

“i\Fr. Sub-dean, what will you 
be picMsed to eat ? ” Pai.kv. “Eat, 
madam? Eat everything fiom the 
top of tire table to the bottom 
from the beginning of the first 
course to the end of the second. 
(Then with an air of grave doubt.) 
There are those pork steaks: Ih.ad 
intended to proceed regularly and 
systematically //ironi;h the ham and 
fowls, io the beef; but those pork 
steaks stagger my system." 
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JAMES NORTIJCOTI-:. 

174O—1831. 


[James Novtlicole was born at I’lymnulli in I 7 »l 5 . His fatlKT was a watJmiaker. 
Wliile young lie t.inu-(o Lomion, and through the mtcivsl ol lii. Mudge, becanu' .1 
])U|>il of Sir Joshua Kinuolds. l)n leaving this gieat artist, Noitheote eommeneed 
portrail'painting, winch he prosecuted with gieat success. In 17^/ betaine a 
koyal Academician. 1 le w.as a slireud, sarcastic man, disposed to envy and resciil- 
meiit, but rather feared than th.shkcd. 11 c died 1 S 31 .) 


Sir Joshua Juyuohls. 

Sir Josliiia was not spoilotl liy 
flattery, and yet he hatl as niiich of 
it as anyliotly need have: but lie 
was looking out U) see wlint the 
world said of him, or thinking what 
figure he .should make by the side 
of Correggit) or X'andyke, not 
jiluniing himself on being a betler 
jiainter thtin some one in the ne\t 
street, or being .sur|wised tliat the 
jieople at his own t.ible sjiokt- in 
praise of his jiiitiires. Jt is a little 
mind that is taken up ivith the 
nearest object, or jinffed up with 
immediate notice; to donut thing 
great, we must look out of our.sclves 
and see things upon a broader scale. 

. Genius. 

True genius as well as wisdom 
i^ ever docile, humble, vigilant, 
and ready to acknowledge the 
meiil it seeks to a|)propriate from 

Tlionia'i Jlobbcs, bfini 15SS, (lift! 
i 67<). The “ LeviathcUi^^ was ]nib]isbcd 
in 1651. I Ii*> ojnniuns were, diirm;' bis 
life, Cvtr.K'iilinarily jjopular; and llub- 
bl'.m wiio ua imich a fashion a> llic puil.k'l 


every quarter. That was Fuseli's 
mistake. Nothing was good enough 
lor him that was not a repetition of 
himself. So once, when 1 told Jiim 
of a very fine V.indyke, he made 
answer, “ .Uid what is it? a little 
bit of colour. I wouldn’t go across 
the way to see it.'’ On my telling 
this to .Sir Joshua, he said, “Aye, 
he’ll repent it 1 he’ll iviient it 1 ’" 
Wordsworth is another of those 
who Would narrow the universe to 
their own st.nidard. 

GoiLsuvJh. 

'Whenfioldsinith entered a room, 
sir, Jieople who dii' not know him 
became silent from awe of his 
literary rejiutation ; when he came 
out again they were riding on his 
back. 

Ifoilh's, T.o:ki', Tom Paine, and 
Dr. Walls.* 

It is not Hobbes’s cajxicity that 

bcarti , 111(1 the camlet cloak. Of these 
opinions, it is enough to say, that he con- 
oidercd the soul matcri.il, th.U religion 
b.ad iij Ollier loimdation than the l.aiv of 
the land, and that the will of the king 
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people dispute, but they object to 
his character. The world will not 
encourage vice, for their own sakcs, 
and they give a casting vote in 
lavour of virtue. Mr. Locke was 
a modest, conscientious inquirer 
after truth, .nnd the world had 
s.igacity to see this and to be wil¬ 
ling to give him a hearing; the 
otiicr, 1 conceive, was a bully, and 
a bad man into the bargain, and 
they did not want to be bullied 
into truth or to .sanction licentious¬ 
ness. 'I'Jiis is unavoidable; for the 
desire of knowledge is but one 
principle of the mind. It was the ; 
s.nne with 'loni Paine. Nobody 
van deny that he was a very fine 
writer, and a very sensible man; 
blit he Hew in the face of a whole ' 
generation, and no wonder that 
they were too much for him, and . 
that his name is become a byword 
with such multitudes for no other 
reason than that he did not care i 
what offeiii e he gave them, by con¬ 
tradicting all their most inveterate , 
prejudices. If you insult a room- ; 
full oi ])eople you will be kicked | 
out of it. So neither will the 
world at large be insulted with im- 
1 amity. If you tell a whole coun¬ 
try that the)’ are fools and knaves, j 


they will not return the compliment 
by crying you up as the pink of 
wisdom and honesty. Nor will 
those who come after be very apt 
to take up your quarrel. It was 
not so much Paine’s being a rc- 
imblican or an unbeliever, as the 
manner in which he brought his 
o))inions forward, which showed 
Self-conceit and want of feeling, 

I that subjected him to obloriuy. 

I People did not like the temper of 
j the man ; it falls under the article 
j of moral virtue, ’rhere are some 
j reputations that are great merely 
because they arc amiable. There 
is Dr. Watts ; look at the en¬ 
comiums jiassed on him by Dr. 

J ohnson ; and yet to what, accord¬ 
ing to his statement, does his 
merit .amount ? 'Why only to 
this, that he did that best which 
none can do well, and employed 
his talents uniformly for the wel¬ 
fare of mankind. He was a good 
man, and the voice of the public 
has given him credit for being a 
gre.it one. 'I’he world may be 
forced to do homage to great 
talents, but they only bow wil¬ 
lingly to those when they are 
joined with benevolence and mo¬ 
desty : nor will they put weapons 


w.is the st.iiKlarJ of mcn'.i actions an.l 
1/i'licfs. 

Jolm T.ockc, born 1632, died 170.). 
Tlio “ I'Ns.ay 01 llic Human Understand¬ 
ing ” aiipeared n 1690. 

Thomas I’.iii e, lioru 1737, aullior of 
“The Kighlsif Man” and “The .'Vgo 
of Itcason," an ong various other vvoiks. 
lie died in Am ric.i m iSoy. 


Dr. Isaac Watts, bom 1674, died 1748. 
His n.anic is now chiefly associated with 
his poems for children; but his more am¬ 
bitious works c.vbibit at times a true 
] iclical feeling, and many of his concep- 
t ms arc almost sublime. His “Im- 
1 ovemeiit of the Mind” was highly 
.] i.xi cJ by Dr. Johnson. 
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in the hands of the bold and un¬ 
principled sophist to be turned 
against their own interests and 
wishes. 

Burke. 

You have seen his picture ? 
There was something I did not 
like; a thinness in the features, 
and an expression of hauteur, 
though mixed with condescension 
and the manners of a gentleman. 
I can’t help thinking he had a 
hand in the “ Discoursesth.at 
he gave some of the fine, graceful 
turns ; for Sir Joshua ])aid a greater 
deference to him than to anybody 
else, and put up with freedoms 
that he would only have submitted 
to from some peculiar obligation. 
Indeed, Miss Reynolds used to 
complain that when any of llurke's 
poor Irish relations came over, 
they were all poured in upon them 
to dinner j but Sir Joshua never 
took any notice, but bore it all 
with the greatest patience and 
tranquillity. To be sure there was 
another reason; he expected Burke 
to write his life, and ensure him 
immortality that way. This was 
what made him submit to the in¬ 
trusions of druiiJcen Boswell, to the 
insipidity of Malone, and to the 
magisterial dictation of Burke ; he 
made sure that, out of these three, 
one of them would certainly write 
his life, and ensure him immor¬ 
tality that way. 

Imfierttiicnce. 

There is nothing more painful 


• 

than to have one’s own opimom 
disfigured or thrust down one’: 
throat, by impertinence and folly 
Once when a pedantic coxcoml 
was crying up Raffaelle to tin 
skies, I could not help s.iying 
“ If there is nothing in Raflaelh 
but wh.at you can sec, we shouh 
not now have been talking o 
him.” 

Beal Claimants of Fame. 

None but grc.at objects can la 
seen at a distance. If jiosterit) 
look at it with your (Hazlitt’s 
eyes, they may think Wordsworth’.* 
poetry curious .and pretty. Bir 
consider how many Sir 'Wallc 
Scott.s, how many Lord Byrons 
how many Dr. Johnsons there rvil 
be in the next hundred years, ho'.\ 
many repul.ations will lise aiu 
.sink in that time; and do yoi 
think, amid these conllicting am 
important claims, such trifles a* 
descriptions of daisies and idiot- 
boys (however well they may be 
(lone) will not be swcjit away in 
the tide of time, like straws and 
weeds by the torrent ? No, the 
world can only kec]) in view the 
princi])al .and perfect productions 
of human ingenuity; such works 
as Dryden’s, ro])c’.s, and a few 
others, that, from their unity, their 
completeness, their polish, have 
the stamp of immortality ui)on 
them, ancl seem indestructible tike 
an element of nature. There are 
few of these; I fc.ar your Iriend 
Wordsworth is not one. 
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Portrait Painting. 

Portrait painting often runs into 
history, and history into portrait, 
without our knowing it. Expres¬ 
sion is common to both, and that 
’is our great (iifficulty. The greatest 
history painters have been always 
the ablest portrait painters. How 
can a man jiaint a thing in motion 
if he cannot ]jaint it still? But 
the great point is to catch the pre¬ 
vailing look and character; if you 
are master of this, you can make 
almost what use of it you please. 
If a portrait has force, it will do 
for history; and if history is well 
])ainted, it will do for portrait. 
This is what gave dignity to Sir 
Jo.sliiia; his ])ortraits had alw.nys 
that determined air and character, 
you knew what to think of them 
as if you had seen them engaged 
in the most decided action. So 
Fuseli* said of 'J'itian’s picture of 
I’.aul III. .and his two nephews, 

“ That is true history.” Many of | 
the groups in the Vatican by 
Raffaelle are only collections of 
fine portrait.s. That is why \A'cst, 
Barry, and others pretended to 
Jcsjiise portr.ait, because they 
:ould not do it, and it would only 
.'xposc their w.ant of truth and 
lature. No ! if you can give tiie 
ook, you need not fe.ar painting 
listory. Yet how dillicult that is, 
ind on what slight causes it de- 
jcnds. It is not merely to be 
;een, unless it is at the same time 
ell. How odd it seems, that often 


while you are looking at a face, 
and though you perceive no differ¬ 
ence in the features, yet you find 
th.at they h.ave undergone a total 
alteration of cxpres.sion ! What a 
fine hand then is required to trace 
what the eye can scarcely be said 
to distinguish! So I used to 
contend against Sir Joshua that 
Raffaelle had triumphed over this 
difficulty in the Miracle of Bol- 
seno, where he has given the 
internal blush of the unbelieving 
priest at seeing the wafer turned 
into blood. 

Admiration. 

Admiration is a forced tribute, 
and to extort it from mankincl 
(envious .and ignorant as they are) 
tliey must be taken unawares. 

Goldsmith and Burke. 

Burke came into Sir Joshua’s 
p.aintMig-room one day, when I, 
who was then'a young man, was 
I sitting for one of the children in 
I Count Ugolino. (It is the one 
i in profile, with the hand to the 
face.) I was introduced as a 
pupil of Sir Joshua’s, and on my 
looking up, klr. Burke said, “ Then 
I see that Mr. Northcote is not 
only an artist, but has a head that 
would do for Titian to paint.” 
Goldsmith and Burke had often 
violent disputes about politics, the 
one being a stanch Tory, .and 
the other at that time a AVhig 
and outrageous anti-courtier. One 
d.ay he came into the room 
when Goldsmith was there, full of 


llcmy Fuseli, 1739—IS25. 
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ire and abuse against the late 
king, and went on in such a tor¬ 
rent of the most unqualified invec¬ 
tive, that Goldsmitli threatened to 
leave the room. The other how¬ 
ever persisted, and Goldsmith went 
out, unable to bear it any longer. 
So much for Mr. Burke’s consist¬ 
ency and pretended loyalty! When 
1 first came to Sir Joshua I wished 
very much to see Goldsmith ; and 
one day Sir Joshua, on introducing 
me, asked why I had been so 
anxious to see him ? “ Because,” 
said 1, “ he is a notable man.” 
This expression mtabk, in its 
ordinary sense, was so contrary to 
Goldsmith's character, that they 
both Burst out a laughing very 
heartily. Goldsmith was two thou- 
■sand pounds in debt at the time 
of his death, which was hastened 
by his chagrin and distressed cir¬ 
cumstances ; and when “ .She 
Stoops to Conquer ” was per¬ 
formed, he was so choked all 
dinner-time, that he could not 
swallow a mouthful. A jiarty went 
from Sir Joshua’s to support it. 
The present title was not li.xcd 
upon till that morning. I went 
off with Ralph, Sir Joshua’s man, 
into the gallery to see how it ivent 
off; and after the second act there 
was no doubt of its success. . 

licspcct to Rank. 

However ridiculous it (respect 

* John Opic, the liistorical p.aiiUer, 
1761—1S07. Ills early patron was 
tVoIcot, the satiribt. lie was the author 


to rank) might seem, it was no 
more than the natural expression 
of the highest respect in other 
cases. For instance, as to that of 
bowing out of the king’s presence 
backwards, would not you do the 
same if you were introduced to 
Dr. Johnson for the first time? 
You would contrive not to turn 
your back upon him until you 
were out of the room. 

Royalty. 

You violent politicians m.ake 
more rout about ro 3 ’alty than it is 
worth. It is only the highest 
jilace, and somebody must fill it, 
no matter who: neither do the 
jiersons themselves think so much 
of it as you do. They aie 
glad to get into privacy as mu< h 
I as they can ; nor is it a sinecure. 

' 7'hc late king, I have been told, 
used often to have to sign his 
name to pajiers, and do nothing 
else for three hours together, till 
his fingers fairly ached, and then 
he would take a walk in the gar¬ 
den, and come in to repeat the 
drudgery for three hours more. 

Opk.* 

I wish you had known fliiie; 
he was a very original-minded 
man. Mrs. Siddons used to say, 
“ 1 liked to meet Mr. Opie, for 
then I alwa 5 s hear something I 

of a “ Life of .Sir Joshua Kcj noI(ls,”an(l 
some lectures on ]i.ainling, published 
aflei his death in iSoo, 
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did not know before.” I do not 
say that he was always right; but 
he always put your ideas into a 
new track that was worth follow¬ 
ing. J was very fond of Opie’s 
conversation; and I remember 
once* when I was expressing my 
surprise at his having so litUc of 
the Cornish dialect, “Why,” he 
said, “ the reason is, I never spoke 
at all until 1 knew you and Wol- 
cot.” He was a true genius. 

Writing and Spat icing. 

In writing, you address the aver¬ 
age (juanlity of sense or informa¬ 
tion in the world; in speaking, 
you pick jour audience, or, at 
le.ist, know what they are jweiiared 
for, or previously explain what j'ou 
think necessarj'. No ; there is a 
limit, a conversational license, 
whii h you cannot carrj' into 
writing. 'J'his is tme difficulty J 
have in writing; I do not know 
the point of familiarity at which 1 
am to sto]); .and yet I believe 1 
have ideas, and you (llazlitt) .s.ij' 
1 know how to express mj self in 
talking. 

Pi’naitics of TMcrafurc. 

T remember myself once saying 
to ()i)ie how hard it was uiion a 
])oor author or jdayer to be hunted 
down for not succeeding in an in¬ 
nocent and laudable attemijt, just 
as if they had commit led some 
heinous crime 1 And he said, 
“'I'liey/trf.v committed a heinous 
crime in the eyes of mankind, that 
of pretending a superiority o\cr 


them.” Do you think that party 
abuse and the running down 
authors is anything new? Look 
at the manner in which Pope and 
1 frj'den were assailed by a set of 
reptiles. Do you believe the John 
Bull .and Blackwood had not their 
jjrototypes in the party publica¬ 
tions of that day? Depend upon 
it, what you take for politic.al 
cabal and hostility is (nine parts 
in ten) private pique and malice 
oozing through those authorized 
channels. 

Learning. 

You are to consider that learn¬ 
ing is of great use to society; and 
though it may not add to the 
stock, it is a necessary vehicle to 
transmit it to others. Learned 
men .are the cisterns of knowledge, 
not the fountain-heads. 'J’hey are 
only wrong in often claiming re¬ 
spect on a false ground, and mis¬ 
taking tlieir own province. They 
are so accustomed to ring the 
changes on words and received 
notions th.at they lose their per¬ 
ception of things. 

Monks. 

'I'he monks h.avc been too hardly 
dealt with. Not that 1 would de¬ 
fend many abuses and instances 
of opjtression ; but is it not as well 
to have boilies of men shut iq) in 
cells and monasteries, as to let 
them loose to make soldiers of 
them, and to cut one another's 
throats ? And out of that la/y 
ignorance and leisure what bene- 
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fits have not sprung? It is to 
them we owe those beautiful sj)eci- 
mens of Gothic architecture, which 
can never be surpassed; many of 
the discoveries in medicine and 
mechanics are also theirs; and I 
believe the restoration of classical 
learning is owing to them. Not 
that 1 would be understood to say 
that nil or a great deal of this 
could not have been done with¬ 
out them; but tlicir leisure, their 
inilependence, and tlic want of 
some employment to exercise their 
minds, wore the actual cause of 
many adxantages we now enjoy; 
and what 1 mean is, that nature 
is satisfied with imperfect instru¬ 
ments. 

Benjamm 11 \ilT 

I remember when we were 
young, and were making icm.'irks 
111)011 the neighbours, an old 
maiden aunt of ours used to say, 

“■ 1 wish to God you could see 
yourselves I ” And. yet perhajis, 
after all, this is not very desirable. 
Many people pass their whole 
li\es in a verj’ comfortable dream, 
who, if they could see themselves 
ii?the glass, would start back with 
afl'right. 'I'his has often strut k me 
in West; how hajipy it was for him 
that he lived and died in the belief 
th.at he was the greatest painter 
that had ever appeared on the face 
of the earth. Nothing could shake 


* Deul.aiiini West, an Amfric.nn painter, 
l'•lln in l 7 ,rX, ilieil 1820. His great 
works aie “ J'lie Death of General 


him in this opinion, nor did he 
ever lose sight of it. It was always 
“ my Wolfe, my Wolfe ! ” 1 do 
assure you, literally, you could not 
be with him five minutes at any, 
time without his alluding to this 
subject; whatever else was men¬ 
tioned, he ahvays brought it round 
to that. He thought IVolfe owed 
all his fame to the picture ; it was 
he who h.ad immortalized Wolfe, 
not Wolfe wlio h.ad immortalized 
him. I remember once being at 
the Arxidemy, when Sir Joshua 
wished to ])ropose a monument to 
Dr. Johnson in St. Paid's, and 
Wc.st got U]) and said, “That the 
King, he knew, was averse to any¬ 
thing of the kind, for he had been 
proposing a similar monument in 
\\'estminsler Abbey for a man of 
the greatest genius and celebrity— 
i one wliose works were in all the 
I cabinets of the curious throughout 
I Kurope—one whose name they 
would all hear with the greatest 
respect”—and then it came out, 
after a long preamble, that he 
meant M'ollett, who had engraved 
his Death of W'olfc. 1 was jiro- 
voked, and I could not help cx- 
elaiming, “ My God ! why, do you 
jmt him on a footing with such a 
man as Dr. Johnson—one of the 
greatest jihilo.soijhers and moralists 
that ever lived? We h.ave thou¬ 
sands of engr.avers at any time ! ” 
And there w’as such a burst of 


Wolfe,” and “ChiLsl ItiwUng llie Sick 
in the Temple.” From 1792 to 1S05 he 
Was President of the Royal Academy. 
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lau^er at this—Dance, who was 
a grave, gentlemanly man, laughed 
till the tears ran down his cheeks ; 
,Snd Fanington used afterwards to 
Say to me, “ AVhy don’t you speak 
'in the Academy, and begin with 
‘ My (loci!’ as you do sometimes 
l!ut the thing that jirovoked me 
nas, I knew tVest was only think¬ 
ing of the engraving of Wolfe, who 
liad already a monument erected j 
to him in the select part of tVest- j 
minster Abbey, and AVest thought, i 
il he could get a mominient to | 
AA'ollell there also, he should come I 
m between them. | 

Woimn Pitinlers. | 

It is not tliat women are not I 
often very ele\er (cleverer than i 
many men), but there is a jioint ' 
of excellence which they never i 
reach. A’et the greatest pains had ' 
1 een taken nith several. Angelica 
Kaiiffm.an had been brought up 
from a child to the art, and had 
been taken by her father (in boy’s 
(lothcs) to the ^Academy to learn 
to draw ; but there was an effemi- 
n.ite and feeble look in all her 
Auirks, though not without merit. 
’I'licre was not the man’s hand, or 
what Fuseli used to call the “ fist,” 
in them, that is, something coarse 
atid clumsy enough, perhai)S, but 
-Still with strength and muscle. 
Fven in common things you would 
sec a carpenter drive in a nail in 

* EIii'..'iI)Cl 1 i Inclilmid, died 1821. Her 
‘‘ .'Simple Slory ” was piddislied in 1791; 
•‘Natiucand Art,” 179(1. She was the i 


a way that a woman never would; 
or if you had a suit of clotlies 
made by a woman, they would 
hang quite loose about you, and 
seem ready to fall off. Yet it is 
extraordinary too, that in what has 
been sometimes thought the pecu¬ 
liar province of man, courage and 
heroism, there have been women 
fully on a par with any men; such 
as Joan of Arc and many others, 
who have never been surpassed as 
leadens of battle. 

Mrs. Inchbald.* 

'I'llere was no affectation in Mrs. 
Jnchbald. I once took up her 
‘•Simjile Story,” ivhich my sister 
had boiTowed from the circulating 
library, and looking into it I said, 
“My (iod I what have you got 
here?” and I never moved from 
the chair till I had finished it. 
Her “Nature and Art” is equally 
true—the marrow of genius. II. 

! “ She seemed to me like Venus 
i writing books.” Yes, women have 
i certainly been successful in writing 
' novels and plays too. I think Mrs. 
Cienllivre's an; better than Con¬ 
greve’s. 'I'heir letters, too, are ad¬ 
mirable ; it is only when they put 
on the lireoches and try to write 
like men that tliey become pedantic 
and tiresome. In giving advice, 
too, I found that they excelled; 
and when I have been irritated by 
any circumstance, and have laid 


Ml iter of ‘.cvcral comedies, and edited a 
popid.ir .sciics of modem dram.ns. Her 
life is written by James IJoaden. 
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.nore stress upon anything than it thing in a right ])oinl of nnd 
was worth, they have Seen the tamed down my asperities. 


SAMUKI- PARR. 

1747-1825. 


[Samuel P.nrr was b*m at irarrow-on-tlic-llill in 17 -I 7 - hfe ]irc"cn(s few or no 
features of interest, for its routine consisted lar};elv of pas-in^^ fioni one siliool to 
another, as usher or head-m.astcr. In 17S3 lie olit.ainc(l the iieipetiml curacy of 
Hatton. A few years lalcr lie exchanj^cd I lallon for the rccloiT of adenhoe, w hit h 
in 1802 he again exchanged for the rectory of firalThain, piesented to liirii hy So 
Francis Uunlett. He ilied in 1K25. Sidney Smith said of him, “ that he was a grc.at 
scholar, as rude and violent as most (ireeh schtilars ni c, unless they haiipen to he hishoj is. 
He has left nothing hehind him worth leasing ; he was rather filled for Ihe law th.oi 
the church, and would have been a more consideiahle man had he hcen IviiocKei^ 
about among his cqu.als. ”] 


rut. 

Pitt is a mere rhetorici.an—a very 
able one, 1 admit. j 

nic Three J’/vfessio'is. ' 

Of the three professions ])h)’si- 
cians are the most learned, lawyers 
the most entertaining—then conies 
tny profcssion.‘+ 

Critic. 

No man can be a good critie. ' 
who is not well read in liuman 
nature. 

■ Ememlations. 

Emendations of the texts of 
ancient authors ought not to be 

* From Hazlitt’s “ Conversations with 
Norlhcote,” originally published in the 
“New Monthly M.agazinc,” fromvhieli 
these extracts arc taken. 

t This resembles bishop Warhurlon’s 
answer, on being asked to w hat iirofession 
he should devote his son. Warburton 


entrusted to lash hands. We 
ought to apjiroaeh them with timid 
solicitude, as a .son examines the 
wounds of his parent. 

Jeremy Tuylor. ' 

Few persons can obtain the f.o 
]iiousness of 'I'aylor; but to fill 
even a bucket at his salient and 
s))arkling well is no mean acquire¬ 
ment. 

Em he. 

Piurke would li.ue bei'ii as n 
dtindanl .as Jeremy Taylor if he 
had been lell to himself. Hut 
then, .sir, llurke lived at an age 

said he would determine according to his 
son’s ability. “ If he iiroved himself a 
lad of good parts he should make him a 
lawyer; if but mediocre, he should breed 
him a )>hysiei.an ; but if he turned out a 
very dull fellow, he should put him into 
the ehureli.” 
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when criticism had imposed sump¬ 
tuary laws upon line writing. Yet 
with all his taste, for no man had 
more, he sometimes forgets his 
>-('straints,and bounds, like Homer’s 
‘horse, over his pastures, when he is 
emancipated from the chariot. No¬ 
thing could pass through I’urkc’s 
mind without gathering liesh he-au- 
ties and e\'])anding into additional 
greatness. 

Madam, I love him ; he is the 
vev)- brandy of genius mixed with 
the stinking water of absurdity. 

/>Vi7/('/ irurJ. 

I'Vom a farmliousc and village 
school Hurd emerged, the fiiend of 
(!ray and a circle of distinguished 
men. W hilst h'ellow of a small 
lollege he sent out works i>raiscd 
by foreign critics, .and not despised 
byourov.n scholars. He enriched 
his understanding by study, and 

* C'lowc was llic aullioi of a poem cn- 
tillcil “l,e\vis(liiii Hall,” that w.is gicatly 
popular in his day. 

t Hurd was born in 1720. His admi- 
i.Uion of liiblipp W.ailmitoii w.as loo 
servile ; it w.as such as to debase his cha- 
uaeler. He was also a precisian, and 
justified Dr. Johnson’s description (sec 
auU-, p. 117). As a critic he was Keen 
anil bbei.al ; and his style deserves to 
be studied for its i>urity and haiinony. 
Though eminently pious, he was w ithout 
bigotry, and there is a story told of him 
that is singulaily illustrative of the good¬ 
ness oi his heart. Ileing in the habit of 
pi caching irequently, he observed a |)oer 
in.an among his eongreg.ation so p.iilicn- 
larly attentive, that, to encourage his 


sent from the obscurity of a country 
village a book, sir, which your 
royal father is said tohavedeclarcd 
made him a bishop. He made 
himself iinpojmlar in his own jjro- 
fe.ssion by the defence ofafan.atic.'il 
.sy.stem. He had decriers—he had 
no trumpeters: he was great in and 
by h im sclf.f— Co/nrrsaiio/i 'loil/i ihe 
Trinuof Wales {George 11\). 

Dedication of Burncfs “ History 
of Music.'' 

Tlicrc is the true refinement ot 
compliment without adulation. In 
the short coinjiass of a few lines 
arc comjirised no hinall degree of 
the force and nearly all the graces, 
and the harmonies of the Ixnglish 
Itinguage. liul liiirney did not 
write it. Johnson wrote it; and 
on this, as on other occasions, 
showed himself an accomplished 
com tier. Jemmy I’oswell ought 
to have known that Johnson wrote 

dcvDlion, lie cunstuntly m.ide him little 
p,rc.sent.-.. llefoic long, however, he 
missed him ; .nnd meeting him one day, 
inquired, “How is it I do not see you 
at church as usual ? " The m.an answered, 
“hlylord, I went the other day to he.ir 
the Methodists. 1 understand their plain 
words so much better than yours, that 1 
have attended them ever since.” Hurd 
)iut his hand in Ins iiockct ami gave the 
man a guinea. “Hod bless you,” said 
he ; “ go wherever you can receive the 
greatest profit to your soul.” A charac¬ 
teristic descriiition of Hurd was given by 
Hray when asked vh.at sort of a man the 
b;.shop was. “ He was the last peison,’’ 
said (iiay, ‘•wlia leit oil sid.'.topped 
gloves.” 


M 
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it. / had it on good authority: 
besides, it is Johnson’s internally. 

Puns. 

The richest language rvill be 
found the least susceptible of 
puns. The Greek is too copious 
for puns. It supjdies many 
words, at the same time, for every 
shade and variety of thought, and 
never drives you to use words of | 
.similar sound but different acce])- 
tation. The Greek language is 
tli.at music of the mind, which the | 
slightest equivocation of words 
would derange and put out of tune. 
Not that there are no Greek ])uns. 
You will find jilenty if you look 
into Athenajus; and some of Aris- | 
tophanes gave great delight to his 
audience; but then they were 
elaborated by mere force from the 
Attic language, 'fhey did not 
come to haiul spontaneously, as 
the puns of an Isnglish punster; 
but they were hammered out like 
the lightningswhich were forged by 
the hammers of the Cyclops. Yet I 
A'llian gives us a tolerably good 
])un, which must have been an 
instantaneous one. He tells it of 
a Greek courtesan ; for you know 
well enough that the Greek cour¬ 
tesans were'the only Grecian ladies 
who were at all acconqdished. 
She happened to be in company 
with a conceited, loquacious tra- 

* Riclinril l.cntiLy, hum itifia, died 
17.^2. “ Hi-. woiKs,” says Josepli War- 

ton, “exliibit llie most stiiUino m.-iiks 
oi'accui.ite and extensive erudition, and 


vellcr, who had wearied the whole 
part}' with the various pla< es he 
had seen, and the different coun¬ 
tries that he had visited. “And yet, 
afterall,”saidshe,addressingher.self 
to the fop, “after all the cities and 
towns you have seen, you aiijiear 
never to have been at iliyi;.” Now, 
Sige was a well-known town in 
Attic.a, and the etiuivoqne silenced 
him. 

WiniUiam. 

At'indham, sir, is a good man, 
but he is fond of paradox; he often 
flutters, and entangles himself in 
the web that he wetives to entangle 
others. ^Vindham’s mind takes a 
lofty flight: but it is too centri¬ 
fugal to keep within the orbit of 
vulgar o]iinion. 

Ccu'/lT- 

Hardly any compositions in the 
language are superior to the jirose 
writing of Cowley. It has not the 
gaudy im.agery nor the majcstiit 
grandeur of Milton, nor the dilhy- 
rambic greatness of J eremy Ta\ lor, 
nor the dignified march of Hooker; 
but it is alwa}s animated, always 
vigorous, and flows with that in¬ 
imitable ease which, combined 
as it is with great strength, no two 
Avriters ever attained but Cowley 
and Dryden. 

Richard Bcnilcy* 

‘When //6’Avas angry, sir, his roar 
shook the forests. 

a vigorims and acnic nnderstamling.” 
Macaulay dcdarcs liim to have been 
“ the grealo-l selioUi liiat bad a])pcarcd 
in I'liiuipe since the retu.d <.f letteii..” 
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Lord Kenyon.* 

I^ord Kenyon, who was an 
honest, though choleric man, but 
a bad scholar, was fond of quoting 
l.atin from the bench, and had 
o'ncc quoted a whole line from 
Juvenal, as an aphorism of I^ord 
j\ottingham’s. It was in some 
argument in a criininal case, when 
[lie judge obser\’ed, (hat it was a 
maxim of my Lord Nottingham’s— 
“ —■ Cunctalio longa cst 
ind an excellent maxim it was, 
ind every way worthy of Lord 
S'otlinghani’s humanity and good 
'cnse. Kenyon did not know that 
I was averse at all, mucli less that 
1 was oiie of Juvenal’s ! 

JiiVnabas Lemon's Enf^liih Deri- 
rennv Dictionary. 

' A fat, corpulent, Norwich alder- 
nan. of the name of lleseley, re¬ 
used to subscribe, when Lemon 
irought him his ]irn|)osals. So, 
•ir, old llarnabas had him in his 
lictionaiy, thus, in a string of ]ire- 
.ended derivations under the v;ord 
‘ OiiKsiTY ; or, oh beastly! a na- 
ur.al exclamation when we see old 
I leseley.” 

“Beauties of Sterne.'' 

Sterne had no “ beauties.” 
b'-verything he says is con¬ 
strained in order to appear easy. 
All his flowers are stercoraceous : 
I mean, hot-bed be.auties; not 
natur.al sentiments taking root in 

♦ J,(ml Kinyim, chief justice of the 
Kini;'.s licnch, liorii 1732, Uiccl 1S02. 
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the heart, but forced and impelled 
into growth. 

Dramatic Unities. 

I rejoice that in lliis respect 
(/.c. of the unities) Sh.akesjieare 
was a dramatic outlaw. Had he 
arisen in France, his genius would 
have sighed in hojieless cajitivity. 
A languid, feeble elegance, an un¬ 
interesting symmetry of ibrm, a 
.system of conventional beauty, 
were the utmo.sl emanations from 
those rules, yblschylus cared no¬ 
thing about them. The French. 
tragedies never wariyied me ; they 
weredaid out like l''rench gardens, 
into regular x istas, and corresiiond- 
ing nalks, xvhich fettered and de¬ 
formed what they were meant to 
improxe. Yet it xvas otherxvisc 
with regard to comedy. A good 
Comedy ought not to comprehend 
any considerable jiortion of time. 
'I'he nhole action ought to be con¬ 
stantly lending to its end. If tlic 
plot hung fire, everybody would 
yawn or hiss. Comedy being 
chiefly conversant with domestic 
scenes, is rather sedentary than 
excur.si\ e. 

Comedy. 

Nothing is more undefinable 
than comedy. Its essence i.s to 
the opjiosile of tragedy ; —to 
jiroditce mirth nhere tragedy ex¬ 
cited sorrow. 

Greek and Latin. 

Greek and Latin are conse¬ 
crated temples, which are only to 
be entered through the vestibule. 

2 
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History of Human Error. 

A very philosophical and amus¬ 
ing book might be written upon 
the history of human error. Sir 
Thomas Browne confined his ex¬ 
cellent treatise to common and 
vernacular errors. The en'ors of 
learning would be more instruc¬ 
tive. I have seen a voluminous 
work to jirovc the jiossibility of a 
blind man’s generating children 
that could see. A jjhilosophcr 
had explained tlie production of 1 
the loadstone in a learned and I 
scientific research, by ascribing it 
to atoms drawn from the North 
Pole by tlic heat of the ton-id 
zone, and thus sent down into the I 
bowels of the earth, where, coming ' 
into contact with condensate mat- [ 
ter, that matter grew into the | 
stone, and thus endued it nilh 
magnetic properties. | 

Vanity of Conjainre. 

All human science here is but j 
methodized ignorance. It is not, i 
indeed, impiety ; but let it be re- j 
membered that intellect was not 
given to man that he might be 
enabled to jiile towers to scale 
heaven. The divine nature is far, 
far beyond the rashness of human 
speculation. 

At kmfIs on Established Literary 
Dogmas. 

Bryant has attempted to cheat 
us of the Trojan war. Bentley 
once ventured on a fearful para- 
do.x—that tlie whole text of the 


Iliad and the Odyssey was su].po- 
silious. But, sir, on graver con¬ 
sideration he relimpiishcd it. 'I’he 
manuscripts of some of his lucu¬ 
brations on Jlomer were once in 
Cumberland's ])Ossession. AVolfe 
afterwards professed the same 
scei>ticisin as to Homer’s text. 
But Payne Knight would cheat ui 
j of Homer himself. I, sir, for on 
would stick to Homer, e\en if lie 
never existed ! 'I'he truth seem-, 
to be this. 'J’he versific.ation must 
be Homeric; the stoiy Homeric: 
the text, not altogether, but e'-scii- 
tially, Homeric. What he oweil 
to the early .Athenians, who me¬ 
thodized his poems; what inter- 
]iolations were inflicted on him 
by the rhapsodists who travelled 
about reciting his \erses: 
that is uncertain ; but the text, as 
it was reformed by the gramma 
rians of .Alexander, .and ai cpiiesccd 
in bv the critics of the lower 
em])ire, J consider to be the te.xt 
as it now' stands.* 'J’he verses, 
how'ever, cited Irom the Ili.ad by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, .and 
even some quoted by Cicero, do 
not exactly correspond with our 
Homeric vulgalc. 

Fahy. 

Sitting one day with Parr, we 
W’crc t.alking of princi])les, and the 
strange perversions of some minds 
that could reconcile to their belief 
almost any guide of human action 

* See p. 168, where lie expresses a 
very cliflercut opinion to 'I'lionias Moore. 
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i.ither than simple justice. “ Fox,” 
:'ai(l J’arr, “ always beat I’itt in 
.'irgnmcnt by taking this ground. 
I’itt dwelt with clocjuence upon 
rile expediency, policy, necessity 
of a measure, rarely on the justice, 
for it seldom suited him to do so. 
I’alcy fails here." “ Yet how 
many take his jirinciple as their 
guide!” “Theyliad better t.ake 
.1 jitirse,” replied Parr.— A/nrAo- 
lEal KccoILrthms. 

.S'/i nic. I 

Sterne h.id little or no book- [ 
Ic.'irning. t\'hilst he was about j 
his *• 'J'ristram .Shandy ” he was | 
seen in liei ket’s shop, or at old ■ 
]\Ir. Paine’s, transcribing from ; 
obscure books. I'r. l'’erriar, of , 
IManchestcr.had detected his thefts j 
from llurton’s “ Anatomy of Melan- i 
< holy,” a work emee almost for- i 
gotten, but which owed its resur- I 
lection to the inordinate jiraise of ' 
.Sam Johnson. l!iit the most bare¬ 
faced of Sterne’s jilagiarisms oc- ; 
curred in the sermon read by ' 
Coiporal Prim, nearly the whole i 
that relates to ecclesiastical jicrsc- ! 
ciitioii having been remorselessly j 
taken from a line sermon preached 
by Doctor P>entlcy before the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. The jiathctic 
])ieture of the victims perishing by 
the iiKiuisilion was plundered from 
it. The admired passage of “ the 
soul (adverting to the lingering 
deaths) hovering 'upon the yet 
(piivering lips, as if loth to depart,” 
was word for word J’.eiilley’s. 


Jinpaliatce of EUppancy. 

1 le once rebuked a Mr. F-, a 

barrister, in good set terms. 'J’he 
gentleman had somewhat incon¬ 
siderately observed, that it was 
human authority only that had set 
the seal of aul henticity on the books 
' of scripture, imd that the Councils 
! of Tient and Nice had decided 
I those that were apocryphal and 
j those that were not so. 

1 )K. P.tKK. ‘‘ifr. Frith, or Mr. 
Forth, or Mr. Froth,—excuse me 
if I forget your name—I have not 
the honour of your acquaintance, 
and the s|ieciraen you have just 
given us of your theological science, 
does not make me highly ambitious 
of it. Sir, give me leave to tell 
you. that you are as far from correct 
chronology in your remark as from 
right reasoning. Those two coun¬ 
cils which sat at widely remote 
jieriods of time, have nothing to 
do with the distinctions of the 
books at jiresent received in our 
church; it arose from the consent 
of the early churches, and is built 
upon the authority of the ancient 
fathers. You have ventured an 
opinion on a subject which you 
ought never to have approached, 
anci ha^ e betrayed ignorance with¬ 
out modesty, and j)edantry w ithout 
learning. Leave these matters to 
niaturer knowledge and sounder 
understandings.” 

Bertie Great/lead's Blav. 

Bertie wrote a tragedy, w'hich he 
called ‘’The Regent.” It came out 
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whilst the great question of llic 
Regency was pending, and so liotly 
debated by Pitt and Fox. Of 
course j)eople flocked to see a play 
with surli a name, thinking, no 
doubt, that it related to the great 
party question of the day. But it 
was a Spanish story, and had no¬ 
thing to do with the Regency; and 
everybody was disappointed. Mrs. 
Siddons, by her excellent acting, 
kci)t it up for some nights; but it 
was only a faint, languishing state 
of existence. At last some wags 
in the pit set up a laugh at a 
ridiculous passage in the dialogue, 
and then it sank for ever. Some¬ 
body asks one of the i)crsonages 
where he had left the king, and is 
answered thus— 

** Within hiS'tcnt, snrroundcdhy a friend 

Oti’d'Oy he sits and mocks at foituiie.’* 

Now, if the word had been “ at¬ 
tended ” all would have been well; 
but the idea of a man surrounded 

* O’Coiglily ^yas an Irish priest, IiangeJ 
for treason. For an acconnt of the con¬ 
spiracy and tiial of O’Coighly and his 
accomplices sec 'I’wiss’s “ I.ifc of Kldon. ’’ 

t Sir Janies Mackintosh, horn 1765, 
died 1S32. Though I’arrf.rarr ridiculed 
Mackintosh, he has given him in his 
writings the honour that is his due. “ I 
think him," he -says, “a better philoso- 
jiher and a better citizen than 1‘aine; in 
wliosc book there are great irradiations 
of genius, but none of the glowing and 
geneious warmth which virtue inspires; 
tliat warmth which is often kindled m the 
bosom of Mackintosh.” Sidney Smith 
and Macaulay are emphatic in their praise 
of Mackintosh; but theirs is rather the 
praise of friendship than criticism. 


by a friend or two w'as most egre- 
giously absurd. 

0’Co(!.di/y.* 

One day Mackintosh had vexed 
him by calling O’Coighly “a 
rascal.” Parr immediately rejoined, 
“Yes, Jamie, he was a bad man, 
but he might have been worse; 
he was an Irishman, but he might 
have been a Scotchman; he was 
a priest, but he might have been 
a lawyer; he was a republican, 
but he might have been an apos¬ 
tate.” 

Fir James ^fackinfosh.\ 

Mackintosh came up from Scot¬ 
land with a metaphysical head, a 
cold heart, and open hands. 

Mackintosh is decidedly the 
greatest metajfliysician of the age. 
But this is only known to Jemmy's' 
friends; the public know nothing 
of it. 

The admiration of the early Edinburgii 
Reviewers for him is almost ludicrous; 
it is impossible to turn half-a-doziii 
p.agcs of that publication, in its early 
numbeis, nay, even down to tlie ye.ir 
1S50, without meeting witli a quotatinii 
from Mackintosh. Coleridge, who was 
an imp.artial critic, sums him up most 
justly. “ .Sir James Mackintosh,” he said, 
“is the king of the men of talciil. Ib¬ 
is a most elegant convcrscr. He is un¬ 
commonly powerful in his own line ; 1ml 
it is not the line of a first-rate man. 
After all his fluency and brilliant erudi¬ 
tion, you can rarely carry off anything 
worth preserving. You might not im¬ 
properly write on his forehead, vmrehom'. 
to let.” 
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Mrs. Oj’u’.* 

Sir, Mrs. Opic combines in her- 
ielf (jiialifications which arc sekloin 
onibincd in the same female, 
■ihe is well looking j she writes 
veil, talks well, sings well, dances 
veil, and is, altogether, not only a 
■ery .amiable, but a very fascinating 
vonian. 

WarbttrioEs Divine Legation of 
Moses.”\ 

It is a subtle .argument con- 
truefod to refute the I'Yec-thinkcrs, 
))• proving, that without the belief 
)f future rewanls and i)unishments 
lo hum.an society could exist; 
11(1 that so e.ssentially necessary 
.as this principle inhuman affairs, 
liat the Jews, who did not embrace 
liis great tenet, were for that rea- 
011 placed under a theocracy, the 
iiniediate government of the Su- 
reiiie lleing; and, therefore, being 
n excciition to all other human 
oiiimunities, stood in no need of 

* Aiiiclia (tpiv, wife of tlio painter, 
iilhiir of “.'Simple 'J'ales,” “Tales of 
■e.il Lifc,”Xc., (lied December, 1S53. 
t Tlie “ Divine l,e(;alion of Moses” w.as 
iililisliedin lyjS. M.ac.aulay denies AVar- 
inliin’s claims tube considered as a great 
■liol.ar. “'I'hough,” says he, “heipiotes 
om a last lai.go of authors, 1 cannot 
elp Mispeiting that he generally ()iiotes 
; sccoiui-hand.” The prolific genius of 
failmiton w.as guilty of many extr.av.v 
niees ; much of his reasoning is false, 
id many of his conclusions untenable ; 
lit, as il has well been obsersed, .amidst 
.1 Ids intellcclual '..ig.arie.s he never lost 
ght of the gicat piinciplcs of the Gospel 
i they were held .and taught by the 
‘formers, “and any depaiturc from 
esc principles no man was more quick 
observe and more ati.\ious to reprobate.” 


iG7 

that important sanction. The 
foundation of W.arburton’s argu¬ 
ment is false; the Jews actually 
believed in the soul’s immortality, 
from which a belief in A state of 
happiness or suffering, flowed as 
a corollary. They believed that 
Samuel’s soul appeared after its 
separation from the body; and 
Solomon, in the Ixclesiastes, ex¬ 
pressly states that the spirit rc- 
turnctl to (iod that gave it. A 
state of separate souls hereafter, 
necessarily implied reward or 
])unishment, in the greater or less 
degrees of haiipiness or misery 
which they had lo undergo, ac¬ 
cording to their different degrees 
of virtue or v ice ip the body. 

Greek Scholars. 

The fir.st Clreck scholar living is 
Porson ; J; the third is 1 )r. llui- 
ney;—I leave you to guess who is 
the second. 


f Kichard Porson was boin in 1759, 
and died in iSoS. lie was aii amiable, 
warm-licarlcd man, dcsjule a suiliness 
that repelled many who knew him but 
slightly. lie was the greatest philologist 
of his age. Parr calls him “a giant in 
litcratuic, a prodigy in intellect.” .Sir 
Kgertou lirydges more coldly s.ays, “ his 
gift w.rs a surpi ising memory; he ajipcarcd 
to me a mere linguist, without any origi¬ 
nal ])owcrs of mind.” Hyron wrote of 
him as “a disgusting brute, sulky, abu¬ 
sive and intolerable.” llut ISyron only 
saw him m his druuKon hours, when the 
gieit scholar would mount upon the 
dinner-l.tblcat an under-graduates’ private 
party (at Cambridge) timl “ hiccup Greek 
like a .Spartan.” There is, no doubt, 
however, that he was a drunkard—as 
great a drunk.ard as he was a scholar^ 
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Conversations wit/i Thomas Moore. 

Homer.— He said there was no 
such man as Homer; tliat there 
w'ere various poems tacked to¬ 
gether by a collector who was 
called "Ofinpoc (from d/ioC, shunt, 
and «fi(u, apki )—that this was now 
the general oj)inion of the learned. 

St. I’a'i kick.— He had told me 


At a cliimer-parly, he would often return 
to the dininji-room vacated by the gue'.ts, 
cniiity the drops in the wine-glasses into 


mens as but ])oor liliLstrations of roisoii’: 
conversational powers:— 

“ Pitt carefully considered his sentence 
before he uttered them ; but Fox threw 
liimself into the midillc of his, and left 
it to God Almighty to get him out 
again.*’ 

“ If I had a cariiagc, and I saw a well- 
dressed person on the load, 1 would 
always invite him in, aud learn (*f him 
whatl could.** 

He lias been asked to slay to dinner, 
and has luplied, “Thunk you, no; 1 
dined ye.steiday.’* 

“ When smoking began to go out of 
fashion, learning began to go out of 
fashion also.’* 

“I was occupied two years in com- 
]>odng the “Letters to Travis;’* I re¬ 
ceived ;^30 for them from ligerton, and 
1 am glad to find he lust /'lb by the 
publication.” 

Speaking of Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall,” he said: “There could not he a 
lietter exercise for a schoolboy than to 
luin a page of it into English.” 

'' “ F.very man ought to marry ovcey 
“Every one,*’said he, “ might become 
<iuiic as good a critic as 1 am, if he would 
only lake the trouble to make himself 
so. I Jiavc made myself what I am by 

ten.^e labour, Semetimes in older to 


before dinner that we Irish started 
wth a blunder in the name we gave 
our St. Patrick, w'hich meant the 
devil, his real name being Succat : 
but the ])agan priests called him 
Bairic, wliich meant an evil spirit; 
then took down Valancey’s “ Col¬ 
lectanea ” to jwove it. 

Crassus.— He mentioned after 


impress a thing on my memory, T have 
road it a dozen times and transcribed it 
six.” 

lie was asked, “Wasn’t Penlley a 
Scotchman?” He replied, “Mo, sir; 
Bentley uas a great Gieek scholar.” 

* “JfT liad a son, I should endeavour 
lo make him fatiiiliar uilh French and 
J'higlisii autlioi'., rather than with the 
classics. Greek and Latin are only lux¬ 
uries.” 

. “If 1 live,” he exclaimed, “] will 
write an essay, to show the world how 
unjustly M ilton has been treated by Dr. 
Johnson.” 

Sjicaking of Southey’s “Madoc,” lie 
said, “‘Madoc* will be read when 
llomcr and Virgil are forgotten.” [There 
is a burlesque cnlicisni in the “ Kolliad ” 
on a tragedy by Richard Cumberland, 
which is almost the same thing.] 

• On the eve of the publication of Wake¬ 
field’s Diatribe htanpcralis in Euripidis 
lltcnbam^ Poison w'as at a club consist¬ 
ing of seven members and a president*. 
The president propo^ed that a name 
should be given, and a quotation from 
Shakespeare tacked to it by each of the 
guests. Porsoii ha])pencd to be drunk, 
and, what was w'orse, ]noslratc. The 
picsidcnt, thinking him as good as dead, 
avas about lo pass over him, when Por- 
son cried out, “it is my turn ! Gilbert 
Wakefield!” “Very well,” said the 
president; “ but you must quote, please, 
as well .asname, Mr. Profe.ssor.” Where¬ 
upon Mr. Professor roared out, “What’s 
—hie—hie—hie—Meaiba lo him, or he 
to—'luc- hie—Inc—Ilccuba?” 
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dinner the witticism that made 
Crasstis (I think) laugh lor the 
only time in his life: “ Similes 
hubent lahra lactucas.” He said 
it was in Bayle. 1 mentioned that 
1 had also, I thought, seen it in 
ICrasmus’s “ Adagia." “Verylikely. 
What a book that is! what a con¬ 
densation of learning! ” 

Moriiok.— I quoted Morhof’s 
“ Polyhistor.” “ liave you a Mor- 
hof?”he eKclaimed: “read him 
day and night.” 

Irish Scholars. —He has a 
<'ontcmptuous oi)inion (w hirh he is 
but too well justified in) of our 

lie went once (“sajs Mr. W-athon’s 
“ Life of I’orson,” 1861) to the Itoilleian 
to coll.atc a inanuseript; and as the woik 
would occupy him several days, Kouth, 
Ihe pres'.:'<mt of Maf'dalen, who was 
leaving home h.r the long vacation, said 
to him at his departuie, “Make my 
house your home, Mr. I’orson, during 
my alisencc; for my servants will have 
orders to be rpiite at your command, and 
to procure you whatever you please.” 
When he returned, he asked for the 
account of what the professor had had 
luring his slay. The .servant brought 
the liill, and the iloctor glancing at it, 
observed a fowl entered in it every day. 
“ What,” said he, “did you proside for 
Mr. I’orson no liettcr than this, Imt 
oblige him to dine esery day on a fowl:’” 
“No, sir,” repheil the sers-aiit ; “but 
asked the geiitloiiiais, tlic first day, 
what be would have for diitncr, and a.s 
be did not seem to know very well ss’hat 
to order, we stiggesteil a fowl. WTicii 
we went to liim about dinner every day 
afterwards, he always said, ‘The same 
as yesterday,’ and this sv.as the only an¬ 
swer we could get from him.” 

• He was once dining svith Mackin¬ 
tosh, who expressed a wish that he 


Irish .scholars: says we have had 
none since Archbishoj) U.sher. 

English. —His models of good 
English writing arc, among others, 
Bislioj) Shijtlcy, Uveclale Brice, and 
Sheridan.* He mentioned the 
freedom with which he had criti¬ 
cised, to Fox himself, his letter 
to the electors of Westminster. 
“ Your acf|uittal 1 confidently 
expect ”—a false use of the word ; 
also his use of the word “defer” 
(which Fox, by-the-bye, has em¬ 
ployed in the same manner in liis 
“History”), and the cant jihrase 
of “I am fiee to say.” He had 

should accom|iauy him on the following 
day to Holland House, to meet I'Vix. 
I’orson made some reiily that sounded 
like consent; and Mackintosh cncouiiteis 
iiig Mr. Maltby the next morning, told 
him that Porson was going to Lord 
Holland's. Maltby meeling with I’orsoii 
shortly alter, observed to him, “ I hear 
that you are to dine at Holland ITousc 
to-day.” “ Whotolilyoiiso?” “Mack¬ 
intosh.” “ Hut I certainly shall not go,” 
rejoined Poison ; “they invite me merely 
out of cuiiosity; and after they have 
satisfied it, would like to kick me down 
slaiis..” “ But Pox is coming expressly 
fiom St. Anii’.s Hill to he introduced to 
you.” 'J'he atlriction was iiictTcctbe; 
Poison peisisted in staying away. 

• Much that is creditable is told of 
Porson, 1 le refused to enter the ehuiieh 
“ because 1 found that I slioiild require 
.about fifty years’ ic.rdiiig to make myself 
thoroughly acquainled with divinity—to 
satisfy my mind on all points—and therc- 
foie I gave it up. There are fellows who 
go into the jmlpit assuming everything, 
and knowing nothing; but I would not 
do so." 

Probably Thomas Sheridan, the 
fivtlier ol Richard Brinsley. 
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corrected me the day before for cents medici'nal; be would say, 
saying “medfcinal,” which he ac- also, incxo^rablc, irrevocable, &(. 


GOETHE. 

1749-1S32. 

rj. Wolfij.iny viin Ooelli(' was bom at I''ian1:f.)rt-(m-llic-Mainc, l/ tO- fa 1774 
appiaictl llu; •'Soiiow, ol \\ (.'itcr,” a pcrfoiiii.iiico Ibal .icliicoo'l ymal |io|iiil,iiity, 
and pnidncotl a iLin.iikalde cIToct on the literatinc (4 (tcnnany. hi I7t'2, (loollie 
cnlcivd the seiaioe ol the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who appointed him diroelor 
of the thealie, where, with those of Scliillcr. he prod need his own diamatie w oiks. 


lie died at W eimar on the 22nd of Slareh, 

Till’ Jhauii/ii/. 

Nolbing can be more beauliful 
than that which is in.sjiired by 
truth, and which conforms to the 
laws of nature. 

JLig/i Art. 

'I'he highest art lies in the know¬ 
ledge of limitation, and in tlic 
power of self-isolation. 

■ Restlessness. 

The mind is found most acute 
and most uneasy in the morning. 
Uneasiness is, indeed, a species of 
sagacity—a passive sagacity. J'ools 
are never uneasy. 

Old Age. 

One should be careful not to 
carry any of the follies of youth 
into old age; for old age has fol¬ 
lies enough of its own. 

• Court Life. 

Court life may be compared to 


1S32.J 

a concert, where evciy musician. 
counts his measures and pauses. 

Courtiers, who run tile risk of 
dying of ennui, invented ceremony 
to fill up the time. 

Ctfacily. 

I.ight is above us, .and colour 
surrounds«us; but if we have 
not light and colour in our eyes, 
we shall not perceive them out¬ 
side us. 

Time. 

Be always resolute with the pre¬ 
sent hour. Every moment is of 
infinite value, for it is the rejire- 
sentative of eternity. 

7'raiislatioii. 

When one attempts to render 
those e.\])rcssive English mono¬ 
syllables by our (ierman words, 
which are either polysyllablic or 
composite, one loses all the fresh¬ 
ness and force of the original. 
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La'S sins;.* 

I-essing once saitl, that were 
(jO(1 to offer him Ihc gift of truth, 
he would refuse it,-in preference 
to the labour of seeking it. 

■ Dcfinitioi). 

I cannot help laughing at tho.se 
thinkers who worry themselves for 
a definition of that undefin.T.hlc 
thing we call the Jieautiful. 'J’he 
Beautiful is a plii'iiomenon which 
is never apparent of itself, but is 
rellected in a thousand diflerenl j 
works of the Creator. It is as 
v.arious and diverse as nature her¬ 
self. 

The JJ'’r!J. 

I ha^•e said often, and I rejuat, 
that tile ivorld would never exist 
were it not that it is so simjile. 
During thousands of years that 
|)Oor sun there has tvorked, and 
its poiver remains the same. A 
little rain, a little sunshm'e, and 
the spring grows green again. 
And thus it is for ever. 

• Culture. 

Our natural -powers develop 
themselves, so to sjieak ; but those 
germs ;inil qualities of our nature 
which grow from day to day, ainl 
which are not so vigorous, demand 
our careful culture, that they may 
achieve ei)ual power (with our 
natur.il forces). As I have often 
said, a young singer may have 

* (lotlhold Iqiliraim Lessing, Imin 
1729, died 1781. llis best-know u works 


certain superb-rentleness, but al- 
him, which leavesustained pa- 
wished; but he will "lice, before 
notes less pure, less vlgortcrations 
full, 'rhe.se notes he must eaf to 
ize with the stronger by culture, a 

• Consequences. 

All our actions are attended 
with consequences; but a just and 
I wise action is not always attended 
with a hajipy result. And in the 
same way a foolish action has not 
always a regretful issue. Often, 
indeed, it is quite the contrary. 
Some time ago I made a mistake, 
and was sorry to have done so. 
But such was the consequence 
that it would have been a great 
mistake had 1 not made that mis¬ 
take. Such experiences are often 
repeated in life; and thus it is 
that men of the world, who are 
in the secret, go to rvork with 
great hardihood and assurance. 

• Alexander Humboldt. 

Alexander Humboldt tvas with 
me this morning for some hours. 
AVhat a man ! 1 have known him 

a long time, and yet he gives me 
new occasion for surprise each 
time we meet. In natural ithi- 
losopliy he lias no equ.als. His 
general knowledge is immense. 
He is at home in ewery topic you 
start, anti overwhelms you with 
intellectu.al treasures. 

•aio “Nathan the Wise” and “Emile 
Galotli.” 
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corrected me the (|" 

sayiiiK “median-’/'‘ 

ould be symbolical; 

»ery situation should be 
vunt of itself, though it should 
,,n up a view of a situation more 
important still. Rfolihre’s “ 'J’ar- 
tuffe” is, in this sense, a great 
model. Think only of the finst 
scene—what an exposition ! It 
is interesting from the beginning 
and foreshadows scenes of deejier 
interest. The opening of Lessing’s 
■ Minna de IJarnhelm ” is also ex¬ 
cellent, but that of the “ Tartuffe'’ 
stands alone. Of its kind, it is 
the best and the noblest in the 
world. 


Shakespeare wrote his plays just 
as nature dictated them. Neither 
the age he lived in, nor the exi¬ 
gences of the stage which then 
flourished, reijuired more. t\hat- 
ever .Sliakesjieare wrote was ac¬ 
cepted and ajiproved. Had he 
written for the court of Madrid, 
or for that of Louis XI'V'., his 
genius woulil doubtless have been 
restricted by severer rules, but 
not the slightest regret need be 
felt that Shakespeare should liave 
written as he did, for what he lost 
as a dramatist, he gained as a poet. 
Shakespeare is agreat psycliologist, 
and whatever can be known of the 
heart of man may be found in his 
plays. 


“ The Deformed Transformed.’'' 

I have just been reading the 
“ Deformed Transformed ” again ; 


I and I must say byrpn’s genius 
ajipears greater each time I read 
him. His Devil is the offspring 
of my Mephistophcles, but it is 
not an imitation. It is entirely, 
' original and new, rich with sijjise 
and s)>iriliiality. 'I'lierc is not a 
weak passage in the whole piece; 
there is not a fragment of it, 
though no larger than a pin’s head, 
where you miss the creative in- 
•spiration of his genius, but for 
his hy])Ophondriasm and reserve, 
he would have been as great as 
Shakespeare and the ancients. 

Viiior Jingo. 

He has real genius, over which 
our (Icrman literature has exer¬ 
cised some influence. Ilis poetical 
youth has been unhappily crippled 
liy a kind of classic pedantry. I 
j c(>nii>arc him with Manzoni. He 
l)o.ssesscs great power of observing 
esternal na|,nrc, and he seems to 
me (|iiite as remarkable as launar- 
tine and Delavigne. If you wish 
j to know how 'V'lctor Hugo can 
write, read his poem on Napoleon, 

Les Deux lies.” 

Ihrnch Poetry. 

What I chiefly a|)plaud in the 
French is, their poetry never de¬ 
parts from the solid ground of 
reality. Though you translate 
tlicir poetry into jirose, the essen¬ 
tial sjririt remains. The French 
owe this to their power of percep¬ 
tion. But we foolish Germans 
think we shall impair our talents 
if we weary them in the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge. Genius should 
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strengthen itself by incessant in¬ 
struction. Ey this means only can 
it achieve the complete employ¬ 
ment of its powers. It is not sur¬ 
prising that the French should 
’aliandon their pedantry and clc- 
vatt their poetry to a more liberal 
art. Before the Revolution Didc- 
njt and minds like his sought to 
open uj) this road. Then the Re¬ 
volution itself aiul the Napoleonic 
era were favourable to this new 
cause of poetry. If the long years 
of war, in diminishing the attrac¬ 
tions of i)Oetry, were adverse to 
the Muses for the time being, they 
generated nevertheless a crowd of 
high-minded men, who now, in this 
time of peace, collect and e.xhibit 
their remarkable geniuses. 

Actors. 

An actor should take lessons I 
from a painter and a sculi)tor. I'or ' 
an actor to represent aflreek hero 
it is imperative he sirould have 
thoroughly studied those anticiue 
statues which have lasted to our I 
day, and mastered the ])articular ^ 
grace tliey exhibited in their pos¬ 
tures, whether sitting, standing, or 
walking. Nor should he make 
attitude his only study. He should 
highly develoi) his mind by an 
assiduous study of the best writers, 
ancient and modern, which will 
enable him not only to understand 
his parts, but to communicate a | 
nobler colouring to his manners j 
and mien. 

. Self-Respect. 

Much may be gained by seve- | 


rity, much by gentleness, but al¬ 
most everything by sustained pa¬ 
tience and impartial justice, before 
which all private considerations 
are mute. It was mine once to 
have to defend myself against two 
enemies. One enemy was my 
passionate love of genius, which 
might have rendered me i)artial. 
The other you will conjecture 
without my naming it. Our theatre 
w.as not wanting in young and 
beautiful women, of brilliant minds 
and seductive graces. I fell in 
lo\e with sever.il of them, and 
they met me halfway. But I re¬ 
collected my energies, and cried, 
“ No further! ” I knew my jdace, 
and what was due to it. Had I 
once entered upon an amorous 
intrigue, I should have resembled 
a compass which will not point 
the right way until a loadstone is 
brought to act upon it. But as I 
wholly preserved my purity, as I 
remained entirely lord of myself, I 
also remained master of the theatre, 
and never was that respect deniecl 
me without which all authority is 
lost. 

Mcn.xihlcr. 

After Sophocles there is no one 
I admire more (th.an Men.ander). 
We find in him, in the highest de¬ 
gree, purity, nobleness, grandeur, 
serenity. His grace is inimitable. 
It is a great misfortune that we 
])osscss so few ol his writings; but 
those Iragmer.ts are ])riceless, and 
irom them a giued man may gain 
immensely. 
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Calderon. 

It is necessary that he from 
^hom we desire to learn should 
have a nature in harmony with 
our own. Thus, for example, in 
spile of his grandeur, in spite of 
my great admiration for him, Cal¬ 
deron docs not influence me in the 
slightest degree, xvhetlier for good 
or evil. But he would have been 
dangerous to Schiller—^lie xvould 
have misled him. It is also for¬ 
tunate that Calderon was not 
generally known in Cermany until 
after Schiller’s death. Jn a scenic 
and technical sense Calderon’s 
merit is limitless; but Schiller 
surpasses him in the .solidity, the 
gravity, .and the grandeur of his 
aims; and it would have been a 
])ity had he lost his own peculiar 
merit without g.aining that of Cal¬ 
deron. 

Schiller.* 

I rc.ad .Schiller with genuine 
ple.asure and with deep admiration 
for certain scenes in his great 
dramas; but from time to time I 
meet xvith a w.ant of fidelity to 
mature that brings me to a full 
stop. I ha\ e found this the case 
even with “Wallenstein.” I c.an- 
not help believing th.at Schiller’s 
philosophic.al .speculations h.ave in- 

* Frederick von Kcliiller was liorn at 
Murinieli, in Wurlemlicrg, in 1750. Tn 
his yoiuti lie sUidied medicine, fn his 
twenly-second year he jirodiiced the 
“Kolilicrs," a mcl(Klr.ama which achieved 
ciiorininis populaiily. “Ficsco,” “I.ove 
and Intrigue,” and “Don Carlos” fol- 


jured his poetry. For to them he 
owes that love of ideas which pre¬ 
vails over his love of n.ature. Ac¬ 
cording to his creed, whatever the 
mind h.as the ])ower to think, it 
has the power to realize, whether 
I nature will or not! It is p.ainful 
to see a man endowed with such 
rare gifts tormented by philoso- 
])hic.al systems whith must be uso- 
I le.ss to him. Humboldt brought 
me some letters which .Schiller 
wrote to him during this distress¬ 
ing ])criod of siieculations. You 
may see how he injured himself 
by eliminating from sentimciilal 
])Octry every clement of n.aivete. 
Schiller could not write without 
self-consciousness. He could not 
allow liis instinct to dictate. All 
was wrought by reflection. Nor 
did he ever cease to talk c\ery- 
where of his poetic.al projects; 
and he and 1 have had discussions 
over every scene in his later plays, 
h'or my )).arl, I never could dis¬ 
cuss the jioetical scenes I might 
be meditating, even with .Schilli.r 
himself. 1 mature my fancies in 
silence, and commonly no one 
sees a line of any composition of 
mine until it is completed. When 
I g.ave “Herm.ann and Dorothea” 
to .Schiller he w.as amazed; for he 
had not received a hint from me 

lowed. In 17S9 he was ap]«)inted pro¬ 
fessor of history in llic universily of 
Jena; hnt his health piechiding him 
from leeliiring, the 1 ‘iinee of Denmark 
settled a jiension of a thousand dollars for 
three years upon him. lie died in 1S05. 
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that 1 was engaged on any work 
of the kind. 

Reproduction. 

Before talent can felicitously l 
devclo]) itself there must be much 
intellect current in the nation. 
^\'e admire the tra;;e(lies of the 
.ancient (Ireeks ; hut we should 
admire rather the nation that 
rendered them jiossible, th.an the i 
authors themselves. P'or if these | 
jiieces vary a little in merit, if one 
of them aj)])ears a little more 
grand and jierfect than another, 
yet viewed collectively they all 
bear the same uni(]ue (haracter of 
grandeur, solidity, health : of ])er- 
fe< tijii within the limits of human 
jierfectibility ; of the highest ])r.ac- 
tic.d sagacity of life; of sublimity 
of thought, of obscrv.ation of tlie | 
Beautiful and the I’owerful; and ' 
Vhat other (|ualities might 1 not 
enumerate ? And these (]ualities 
are not only found in the dr.amatic 
works which have survived, but 
in their lyrics and eihcs. We find 
them in their jdiilosojihers, in 
their orators, in their historiatis, 
'and in .an e<inal degree in their 
sculptures. You may be sure th.at 
these qualities tvere not restricted 
to a few individuals, but that they 
were diffused among the nation. 

. . . T.ake Bums, lie owed his 
greatness to those .ancestral songs 
which were to be found in the 
mouths of the jreople. They were 
sung around his cabin, and his 
genius matured among them. 


■ Foclry. 

The world is so grand and so 
inexhaustible that subjects for' 
])oems shouhl never be wanted 
, Hilt all poetry should be the 
poetry of circumstance; that is, 
it should be inspired by the Real. 
A particular sulijcct will take a 
poetic and general character pre¬ 
cisely because it is created by a 
poet. All my poetry is the poetry 
of cinaimst.ancc. Ft wholly owes 
its birth to the realities of life. 

Subjects. 

Wh.it can be of greater inqiort- 
anee than the choice of a subject? 
all your art-theories go for nothing 
in comp.arison with it. If the 
subject he worthless, the cxcrci.se 
of talent is absolutely lost. W odem 
art vegetates first, bec.iuse the 
faculty of hitting on thg right 
subjects is missing. 

Seienee. 

.Scientific theories arc very often 
theories of being or existence. 
A single discovery may achieve 
celebrity for a man and prove tlie 
foundation of his fortune. That 
is the reason why you find so 
much rudeness, so much dogma¬ 
tism, so much jealousy of the dis¬ 
coveries of others among scientific 
men. In the ICinjiirc of the Bc.au- 
tiful there is more sweetness and 
calm; there there is more or less 
an innate propriety in thoughts 
which are common to .all men; 
the merit lies in knowing how to • 
apjily these thoughts, aird there is 
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naturally less room for rancorous 
jealousy. A solitary thought may 
serve as the nucleus of a hundred 
brilliant conceptio is ; you are dis¬ 
quieted by one reflecaon only: — 
Who is the jioet who, in ju'esenting 
this thought to the imagination, 
knew those vehicles ot expression 
which should best convey il ? but 
in the sciences the vehicle is 
nothing. All the merit lies in the 
discovery. Amongst them there 
is little that is common to us .ill. 
The phenomena which conrcal 
the laws of nature stand before 
us, motionless, mute and imp'or- 
turbable as sphinxes. Each ])hc- 
nomenon that is exjilaincd is a 
discovery, .and the discovery b.^;- 
longs to him who m.ade it. If 
but one of these discoveries be 
apiiroachcd, the owner rushes pas¬ 
sionately lorwaid to protect it. 

“ TIu'ory of Colours." 

Have I not the right to feel 
jiroud when for iqnvards of twenty 
years I have known that the great 
Newton and the mathematicians, 
and all the sublime calculators 
along with them, have been pro¬ 
foundly in error in the theory of 
light; and that of the millions who 
compose this world I alone have 
witnessed the truth in this grand 
mystery of nature ? It ivas the 
just sense of superiority that 
enabled me to sujiport the stupid 
pretensions of my adversaries with 
patience. They have sought in 
every way to attack my theory and 
render me ridiculous; but my 


delight at having finished my work 
is not lessened. All their attacks 
have only illustrated the humanity 
in their weakness. 

. Love and Tntclled. 

What has love to do iiith in¬ 
tellect? We love a young woman 
for everything hui her intellect— 
for her be.auty, her youth, her se¬ 
ductiveness, iier candour, her 
j faults, her cajirices, and he.avcn 
I knows for what other inexpressible 
I things—but we don’t love her foi 
I her intellect. We may eslecm her 
' for intellect, if she is clever; and 
a young girl gains much in our 
sight by being clever. Intellec. 
may enslave us if we an jircdis- 
posed to like it; but iiitcl'ect 
c.annol warm us or inspire us witli 
passion. 

'Khiih.-f (Tic. 

A young dramatist, if he h.ad 
talent, could not ignore Shakes- 
])eare,—could not be iirevcnted 
from studying Shakespeare. Hut 
in studying he would speedily grow 
convinced that Sh.akespcarc had 
already e.xh.austed human nature 
in all its breadth and height and 
depth ; and had left nothing to 
be said. How should a young 
dramatist have the courage to 
write after he had once surveyed 
the sublime and inimitable beauties 
of his predecessor? Fifty years 
.ago, in my dear Germany, 1 w.as 
more at ray ease; my predecessors 
did not trouble me. They were 
not of a kind to arrest me by a 
sense of their unapproachableness. 
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' quitted German literature speedily 
-1 ceased to study it, and aban- 
loned myself to the contemplation 
.. f life and nature, liy this means 
[I developed my abilities in a na- 
itura. manner, and fitted myself 
[for the production of works which 
'I successfully studied from time 
to lime. In this parallel j)rogress 
of my life and my mental develop¬ 
ment, never once was my idea of 
]>erfection superior to what I be- 
[licvcd m)’self cajiablc of re.alizing. 
Jlut had 1 been bom in I'lngl.and 
had I at the commencement of 
my career as a young man been 
(l.o.zled by the diffs-iVinivir of 
ll.iigliNh Hleratiirc, their strength 
and Ijcanly would have confoinuled 
me, and I .should have ventured 
nothing. I should have lost the 
1 1 *.;dom of my gait, the freshness 
of ni}- courage, and action would 
■h.i-e been sus]icndcd in long re¬ 
de* lions, in tedious hesitation, 
V liilst J sought for a new voice. 

Soddy. 

It was my fortune to be born in 
times which produced the greatest 
actions in the history of the world. 

1 These actions have been prolonged 
' throughout my long life. 1 was a 
living witness of the Seven Years’ 
\Var, afterwards of the separation 
)f America from Kngland, later of 
phe French Revolution, and finally 
’j.the Napoleonic era, to the ruin 
of chiefs and the events which 
Follmv ^ J'-'"’® arrived at 

conciusKtjr’’ 

Jiffer froi..'’ t'’*" opinions which 


those who are now born will hold, 
got by the help of books which 
they will not understand. What 
the future may hold it is impossi¬ 
ble to jiredict; but I do not think 
w’e shall very soon enjoy tran¬ 
quillity. It is not given to the 
world to be moderate—to the 
great to deny in themselves the 
use of their power—to the jKipu- 
lace to be satisfied with a humble 
jiosition while they await the pro¬ 
gress of ameliorative action. If 
one could m.ake humanity perfect, 
one might indulge in the fancy of 
a iicrfect society. Ilut as it is 
eternally swaying from right to 
left, one jiortion must suffer while 
the other jiortion is hapiiy. Ego¬ 
tism .aiid envy arc two foul demons 
who eternally torment us, and 
l^arty struggles will never cease. 
'I’lie most reasonable course is 
that every one should do his own 
business—that he was born to .an.l 
which he has learned,—and that | 
he should not prevent others from 
doing theirs; that, the cobbler 
.should stick to his bench and the 
labourer to his plough ; and that the 
king should know the science of 
governing, for that also is a busi¬ 
ness which must be learned, and 
which must not be simulated when 
it is not understood. 

~ Lih'rary Character. 

* 

It is commonly the personal 
ch.aractcr of a writer which gives 
him his public signific.ance. It is 
not imiiarted by Itis genius. Na¬ 
poleon said of Corneille, “Were 

N 
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he living I would make him a 
king;” but he did not read him. 
He read Racine, yet he said 
nothing of the kind of Racine. 
It is for the same reason that La 
Fontaine is held in such high 
esteem among the French. It is 
not for his wortli as a poet, but 
for the greatness of his character 
which obtrudes in his writings. 

Change. 

The march of time is eternal. 
TheasiK'ct of human things changes 
every fifty years, and the nature 
that is perfect in 1800 , may be 
vicious in 1 S 50 . Hut there is no¬ 
thing) good for a people hut that 
whicij the people themselves gcnc- 
ratti. * That ivhich may be whole¬ 
some nourishment for the jieople 
of one age, may be poison for the 
pcoi)le of another. All altcinjits 

introduce foreign novelties are 
jwlish, if the desire of change has 
not its roots in the very heart of 
the nation; and every revolution 
of this kind must bo without re¬ 
sult, because God is not with it. 
Hut if the need of a great reform 
he felt among the i)eople, God 
will be with such a revolution, and 
it will he successful. God was 
e\idently with Christ and with 
His first disciples, for this innova¬ 
tion of a new doctrine of love met 
the wants of the i)eople. God was 
also with Luther, for he was equally 
needed to purify the doctrine that 
had been comipted by the clergy. 
The two great powers I have named 
were no friends to the established 


faith. Their inspiration was the 
necessity of purifying the creeds 
they had found, and to prove that 
the world cannot continue work¬ 
ing in falseness, imperfection, and 
injustice. 

Candour in Art. 

If intellect and an exalted cul¬ 
ture of the mind were common to 
all men, the poets woulil be haji- 
pier than they are. They could 
be wholly truthful, and no fear 
would attend the expression of 
their best inspirations. Hut as 
things go, they are obliged to oc¬ 
cupy a certain level; they are 
forced to remember that their 
works will get into the hands of a 
mixed public; and t'lis conqiels 
them to speak guardedly, lest 
too great a candour should scan¬ 
dalize the good folk. Time is a 
strange thing: it is a capricious 
tyrant, who presents himself every 
century with a new face for wftat 
is s.aid and done, d'hat which 
was allowed to he said .among Ih ; 
ancient Greeks, is now no longc 
sufferable,and that which delighted 
the robust contemiiorarics of 
Shakespeare, is no longer tolerated 
by the F.ngland of 1820 , which, 
in tlaesc latter times, has even felt 
the want of a “ Family Shako- 
s])eare.” 

“ The Hunchback of Notre HameSs 

Victor Hugo has great geni®'''' 
but he is wholly taken with 
unfortunate romantic ben' ‘ 
age, which leads him 
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most beautiful pictures alongside 
the most intolerable and deformed. 
'J'o-day I read his “Notre Dame de 
Paris,” and I needed not a little 
patience to endure the tortures 
which its perusal inflicted. It is 
tne most appalling book that was 
ever wTitten! And after the ago¬ 
nies it forces you to suffer, you 
are not compensated by the plea¬ 
sure you find in studying human 
nature and human character accu¬ 
rately depictured. There is neither 
*iature nor truth in this book of 
his. His principal personages are 
not made of flesh and blood; 
they arc mere puppets, subservient 
to i.is caprices, wlrich he works 
into the contortions and grimaces 
lie finds needful for the effect he 
desires to produce. WTiat an age 
must be that which not only pro¬ 
vokes and makes practicable such 
work, but which finds it readable 
and entertaining ! 

• Sir Walter Scott. 

‘You will find in all Sir Walter 
■‘'ott’s works a precision and 
wealth of portraiture which is due 
to an intimate acijuaintance with 
tlie real world, which he acquired 
lililc by little, by study, by life- 
ong observation, and by daily rc- 
atioiis with important matters; and 
dd to this the activity and extent 
“his genius 1.1- Do you remember 
Yorlyle’s comiiarisons of the poets 
ofh the singers, some of whom 
of t.masters of a few notes only, 
follow others have a perfect con- 
conclusuthe gamut ? Walter Scott 
differ froi.. 


is among the latter. In the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth,” you do not find a 
single passage illustrative of any 
deficiency, whether of talent or 
knowledge. He always tops every 
subject he touches, d’he king, 
the king’s brother, the priest, the 
magistrate, the citizen, the artisan, 
the mountainper, are depictured 
with the utmost accuracy, are all 
delineated with the same wonder¬ 
ful fidelity. 

. Influence. 

He who wishes to exert a useful 
influence must be careful to insult 
nothing. Let him not be troubled 
by what seems absurd, but let him 
consecrate his energies to the crea¬ 
tion of what is good. He must 
not demolish, but build. He must 
raise temples where mankind may 
come and partake of the purest 
pleasures. 

■ Stvle. 

Philosophical speculation is, in 
general, bad for Germans, in so 
far as it tends to make their style 
muddy, obscure, and difficult. The 
more they surrender themselves to 
the teaching of certain schools, the 
wmrse they write. On the other 
hand, those Gennans who write 
the best are men of business, men 
of the world, familiar only with 
practical ideas. Among our wo¬ 
men there are some who write an 
absolutely good style, who in com¬ 
position, indeed, surpass many of 
our most esteemed wariters. All 
the English w’rite w’ell. They are 

N 2 
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born eloquent, and being a prac¬ 
tical people, care only for the real. 
The style of the French does not 
falsify their character. They are 
naturally sociable, and never for¬ 
get the public they address. They 
study to be clear in order to per¬ 
suade, and to be agreeable in order 
to please their readers. A writer’s 
style is the counterproof of his 
character. He that would write 
clearly must first classify his in¬ 
tellect ; and he who aspires to a 
sublime style miust possess a sub¬ 
lime mind. 

• Human Nature. 

It is a great mistake to expect 
to find men in agreement with us. 
I have never expected this. I 
have always regarded every man 
as a being existing only for hiin- 
selt, whose original character 1 
have obliged myself to inspect and 
study; but from whom I have 
“neVer^kvd Ayipn-athy. In this 
way I have succeeded in keeping 
up my friendly relations with 
every kind of being; and in this 
way only is it possible to acquire 
a knowledge of human nature. 

• The Soul. 

When one has reached sixty- 
five one can hardly help thinking 
sometimes on death. But this 
thought leaves me perfectly calm, 
for I have a firm conviction that 
the soul is an absolutely indestruc¬ 
tible essence which will continue 
to exist from eternity to eternity. 
It is like the sun, which disappears 


from our mortal eye, but which in 
reality never disappears, but cease¬ 
lessly gives light in his progress. 

'Lord Byron. 

Though Byron died so young, 
literature lost nothing ■ by his j 
death—in respect, that is, of his ' 
mental develo])mcnt. In one way, 
Byron could not go further. He 
had attained the height of his cre¬ 
ative power, and though he might 
have done much more within it, 
he could not have enlarged the 
limits which restricted his genius. 
In his inconceivable poem, “The 
Vision of Judgment,” he produced 
the loftiest work he was ca])able 
of writing. 

Hi^torv. 

Roman history is not for our 
age. We have become too humane 
to enjoy the triumphs of Cajsar. 
Greciim history likewise yields us 
little we can relish. 1 admit that 
when these people turned uj)on 
their outer enemies their grandeur 
was amazing; but we find their 
parcelling of e.statcs, and their 
internal dissensions, when Greek 
fought with Greek, as insupport¬ 
able as their other conduct was 
great. Our contemporaneous his¬ 
tory is very wonderful. 'J'he battles 
of j.eipsic and Waterloo will stand 
so high in history that they will 
throw Marathon and such days 
as that, into the .shade. AVe also 
possess men who stand in the very 
first rank. The French marshals, 
Blucher, Wellington, may justly 
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take their place at the side of the 
great he.rocs of antiquity. 

Toefs. 

]'cw notice that the true force 
and effect of a poem liq in its 
situation—in its modvc. There 
are thousands of poems witten in 
which there are no motives, and 
which simulate a kind of life by 
•a sonorous versification and a suc¬ 
cession of sentiments. Amateurs 
and women for the most p.art have 
but the feeblest ideas of poetr}-. 
'I’hey fancy that if they are ac- 
(juainted with the technicalities of 
the art, they have mastered the 
essentials and .are accom]jlished 
poets. ]5ut they make a great 
mistake. 

His Works. 

My works can never become 
)opular. He who thinks the con¬ 
trary, and labours to make them 
popular, mistakes. They are not 
written for the mass, but for men 
who,desiringandsecking t j ' .1... 
] ilesired and sought, wavi’-v'-on the 
same road that I have pursued. 

Tlasiic Art 

My predilection for the practice 
of the i)lastic arts was a mistake. 
I had no natural taste for them, 
and any development of the kind 
in me was impossible. I had a 
delicate idea of the picturcs(iue in 
sites, which bred liopes of my sub¬ 
sequent success. Hut my visit to 
Italy destroyed all the-satisfaction 
1 was wont to experience in con¬ 
templating my works. 1 enlarged 
my views indeed; but 1 lost that 


facility of labour which pleased me 
before. 

' Fit Work. 

I have wasted much lime in 
labours which were foreign to my 
calling. When I reflected on the 
numberless volumes of Lojje de 
Vega, the quantity of my poetical 
works appeared very small. I 
should have stuck to my proper 
business. Had I not busied my¬ 
self with stones, and had I applied 
my energies to works more fitted 
to my genius, I might have pos¬ 
sessed a fine show of diamonds by 
this time. 

Schilkr. 

Rif.mer. —“ Schiller’s attitude, 
his walk, every movement of his, 

I was full of pride. His eyes only 
were soft." Goethe. — “ Yes, 
everything about Schiller illus¬ 
trated pride and grandiosity ; but 
his eyes were soft. His genius re¬ 
sembled his body. He entered 
boldly into a subject; examined 
it, turned it here and there, and 
considered it from every point of 
view. Yet he only regarded his 
subject, so to speak, from without; 
it did not suit him to suffer its 
slow development from within, 
'riicre was a .species of active mo¬ 
bility in his genius. He w.as never 
decided. He could never make 
an end. He began a work boldly, 
but he did not seek to give plenty 
of motives to its action. I know 
how much his ‘William Tell’ 
troubled me when he would make 
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Gesler simply pick an apple and 
place it on the head of the boy to 
be shot at. It was a mode of 
composition quite opposed to my 
views, and I persuaded him to 
ripen this crudity by representing 
the boy proudly telling (icslcr his 
father could hit an apple on a tree 
a hundred paces away. At first 
Schiller would not consent to 
the alteration; but my jirayers 
finally prevailed, and he did as I 
wished. As for me, ray love of 
giving my plays motives, holds 
them from the theatres. Schiller’s 
genius was purely theatrical. Every 
piece of his marked his progress 
towards perfection. Yet his love 
of crudity, which took root after 
the production of the ‘Robbers,’ 
never wholly left him. I well re¬ 
member in the prison scene in 
‘Egmont,’ when Epnonts con¬ 
demnation was read to him, that 
Duke of Alva 
appear in the backgrouno,*:!: 
and cloaked, that he might gloat 
over Egmont’s emotions. It was 
one way of exhibiting the Duke of 
Alva’s insatiable love of revenge 
and cruelty. I protested, and the 
Duke was remitted. Schiller w.as 
a great, but a singular man. In 
every work he progressed towards 
greater novelty and greater per¬ 
fection. Each time we met I found 
him more deeply read, more pro¬ 
found, more vigorous in his judg¬ 
ment. His letters are the finest 
souvenirs I possess of him, and 
they are a portion of what he has 
written best.” 


work., (jet.an hie sjiirit that in¬ 
spires them. has a great 
future before hini,.| ii js in,, 
possible to i)redic t wiiui he niii 
do and the inilucncc he will some 
day exercise. 

• Presmtimeut. 

We walk in the midst of secrets 
—we are encompassed, with mys¬ 
teries. We know not what t;tlces 
place in the atmosphere that .sur¬ 
rounds us—we know not nhat 
relations it has with our minds. 
But one thing is cerUain, that, 
under certain conditions, our 
soul, through the c.\erti:-.c cf 


Carlyle. 

- Criticism is our weak ])oint. 
IVe shall have to wait a long time 
before we meet with such a man 
as Carlyle. Eortunately (thankt 
to the kindly relations which sub¬ 
sist between the French, the (ler- 
mans, and the English) we arc 
now susceptible of mutual cor¬ 
rection. 'J'his is the grand a(b an- 
tage of a universal literature, and 
this advantage Avill prove more 
and more productive. 

Carlyle in his “ Life of Schiller’’ 
has judged the poet in a manner a 
German would have found difficult. 
In revenge, we have a very com¬ 
plete idea of Byron and Shake¬ 
speare, and know better how to 
appreciate their genius than the 
English themselves. 

Wiat is chiefly admirable in 
C.arlyle is, that his judgments on 
German authors arc less biassed'* 
by fly: artistic; conditions of their 
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mysterious functions, has a greater 
power than reason, and that the 
power is given it to antedate the 
future,—ay, to see into the future. 

■ Luierrogaiion. 

You must interrogate nature 
slowly and gently iTyou wish to 
win an answer from her. When I 
was busy with researches into na¬ 
tural history, if an idea entered 
my mind, 1 did not expect that 


nature would give me an imme¬ 
diate reply. No, I went on, 
quietly observing and experimen¬ 
talizing, and was quite satisfied if 
from time to time she conde¬ 
scended to confirm my theories. 
When she contradicted me, she 
would sometimes exhibit some 
novelty of which she would prove 
the justice. It was in this way I 
studied, always following nature. 


LORD ELDON. 

1751—1838. 

Qolm Scott, Earl of Eklon, was hom on tlic 4tli of June, 1751. In 17C6 lie was 
admitted a commoner of the University of Oxford. Marrying, in 1772, Miss 
Surtees,* he rc.solved to adopt the law as a profcs.sion, and, in 1773 , hecame a 
member of the Middle Temple. Three years later he was called to the bar. In 
1783, he was returned for the borough of Weobly, and became a stanch FiUite. 
lie was Solicitor-General in 17S8; Attorney-Geiier.al, 1793; Chief Justice of Com¬ 
mon i’leas and TSaron Eldon 1799; Lord Chancellor 1801—1827. He was created 
Earl in 1821. Died January 3rd, 1838.] 

Oxford. it. “ yz\y well,' 'said the exami- 

An examination for a degree at competent for your 

O.xford was a farce in my time. I degree. ’ 

was examined in Hebrew and in The most awkward thing that 
Iiistory. “ What is the Hebrew for ever occurred to me ■was this: 

the place of a skull ?” I replied, immediately after I was married, I 

“ Golgotha.” “ Who founded Uni- was appointed deputy professor of 

versity College?” I staled (though, law at Oxford, and the law pro- 

by the way, the point is sometimes fessor sent me the first lecture, 

doubled) that King Alfred founded which 1 had to read immediately 

* lie foil in love with Miss Elizabeth dark September night, a ladder was 

Surtees, the daughter of a leading banker placed against Miss Surteo.s’ window, 

at Newcastle. The banker, alarmed by and the young lady airily descended 

young Scott’s attentions to his daughter, into her lover’s arms, who straightway 

sent Eli/..abcth to Henley-on-Thaincs. deposited her in a postcha'-e. 

She retuiiied to Newcastle; and one 
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to the students, and which 1 began, 
without knowing a single word that 
was in it. It was upon the statute 
of young men running away with 
maidens. Fancy me reading, with 
about one liundrcd and fifty boys 
and young men all giggling at tlie 
])rofessor I Such a tittering audi¬ 
ence no one ever had. 

Dr. Johnson. 

I had a walk in New Inn Hall 
garden, Oxford, with Dr. Johnson, 
Sir Robert Chambers, and some 
other gentlemen. Sir Robert was 
gathering snails, and throwing them 
over the wall into his neighbour’s 
garden. The doctor reproached 
him very roughly, and stated to 
him that this was unmannerly and 
ungentlemanly. “Sir,” said Sir 
Robert, “ my neighbour is a Dis¬ 
senter.” “ Oh,” said the doctor, 

“ if so. Chambers, toss away, toss 

3 ice< ••■■ii-ibrjxl as vou can.” 
away, as ntn^i.- « ^ 

• First Experiences. 

When I was called to the bar, 
Bessie and I thought all our 
troubles were over; business was 
to pour in, and we were to be 
almost rich immediately. So I 
made a bargain with her, that 
during the following year, all the 
money I should receive in the first 
eleven months should be mine, 
and whatever I should get in the 
twelfth month should be hers. 

• William Murray, Earl of Mansfield, 
born at I’erth, 1705. Solicitor-General 
1743; Attorney-General 1754 » Ghief 


What a stingy dog I must havi 
been to make such a bargain 1 
would not have done so afterwards 
But, however, so it was; that wai 
our agreement, and how do ybt 
think it turned out ? In the ttyelftl 
month I received half a guinea 
eighteenpence went for fees, ant 
Bessie got nine shillings. In the 
other eleven months I got not one 
shilling. 

Ix/rd Mansfield.* 

Lord Mansfield used to hole 
levees on the Sunday evenings, 
and of course all the young ]awyer^ 
attended as soon as they had a 
gown to their backs. Well, I went 
and it so happened, on that even¬ 
ing, I was the first; and the then 
Duke of Northumberland came 
second. He had just been at 
Bath, and w.as c.xpatiating on 
the enjoyment he had had there. 
“ But,” added his grace, “ there it 
one comfort I could not have. 1 
li£e ■\0- 7 ZZi .the newspapers at 
breakfast, and at T.i?.fe Me posi 
does not come in till one o’clock— 
that was a drawback to my pica 
sure.” “So,” said Lord Mansfield 
“ your grace likes the comfort o 
reading the newspapers—the com 
fort of reading the newspapers 
M.ark my words ! You and 1 shal 
not live to see it, but this yount 
gentleman, Mr. Scott, may—or i 
m.ay be a little later—-but a littb 

Justice of King’s bench and a pec 
1756; Earl 1782. Died 1783. 
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sooner or later, these newspapers, 
if they go on as they do now, will 
most assuredly write the Dukes of 
Northumberland out of their titles 
and possessions, and the country 
out of its king. Mark my words, 
for this viill happen." 

lA)rd Chief Justice de Grey.* 

Lord Chief Justice de Grey was 
a severe sufferer from the gout. I 
have seen him come into court 
with both hands wrapped in flannel. 
He would not take a note, and had 
no one to do so for him. I have 
known him try a cause that lasted 
nine or ten hours, and then from 
memory sura up all the evidence 
with the greatest correctness. 1 
have known counsel interrupt him 
in his summing up, and represent 
that he had misstated evidence. 
“ I am right,” he would say, “I am 
sure I am right. Kefer to your 
shorthand writer’s notes.” He in¬ 
variably proved to be correct. 

The Commandments. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised 
to h -ar that I was first brought 
into notice on that circuit (the 
Northern) by breaking the Ten 
Commandments. I’ll tell you how 
it was. 1 was counsel in a cause. 


* Of this jmlge Lord Kldon related a 
curious story :—“Lord Walsingham, the 
son of Lord Chief Justice de Grey, told 
me tliat his father, the chief justice, 
gave a dinner to his family and friends 
on account of his being to have the great 
seal as chancellor the next morning; but 
Uiat in the interim, between tiic (tinner 
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the fate of which depended on our 
being able to make out who was 
the founder of an ancient chajxd 
in the neighbourhood. I went to 
view it. There was nothing to be 
observed which gave any indica¬ 
tion of its date or history. Hotv- 
ever, I observed that the Ten 
Commandments were written on 
some old plaster, which, from its 
position, I conjectured might cover 
an arch. Acting on this, I bribed 
the clerk with ten shillings to allow 
me to chip aw.ay a part of the 
plaster, and after two or three 
attempts, I found the keystone of 
an arch, on which were engraved 
the arms of an ancestor of one of 
the jiarlies. 'J’his evidence decided 
the c.xuse; and I ever afterwards 
had reason to remcmber;with some 
satisfaction in having,Si,on that 
occasion, broken the Command¬ 
ments. 

Earl of Chatham. 

The ablest man I ever knew in 
the cabinet was Lord Chatham. 
He sat apparently inattentive to 
what was going on; but when his 
turn came to deliver his opinion, 
ho topped over all the others. 

■ Lord Sandiviih.‘\ 

The Lord Sandwich, who was 


ami the next morning, Mr. Justice 
Bathurst it was determined should be 
chancellor, and received the seaL” 

John Montagu, fourth Earl of Sand¬ 
wich, bom 1718. earned the nickname 
of “Jemmy Twitchcr,” was generally 
hated and liberally libelled, lie died 
in May, 1776. 
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first Lord of the Admiralty in 1771, 
■was, as the world said, very profli¬ 
gate, and without religious princi¬ 
ples. ].)r. Scott, of Simonbourn, 
dined at his table, and as report 
stated, was about to say grace be¬ 
fore dinner, when Lord Sandwich 
saia, “ Stay, doctor, I have a cha]> 
laiir of my own who is coming 
into the roomand immcdialely a 
monkey was introduced dressed in 
canonicals. Scott then ajjologized 
for having obtruded his serrices, 
assuring Lord Sandwich that he did 
not know his lordshii) had a rela¬ 
tion in orders. 

Schoolmasters. 

In my time, on the Northern 
circuit, the first toast after “ The 
King” was “The Schoolmasters.” 
In those days they made wills, &c., 
which furnished frequent employ¬ 
ment to the lawyers. 

J’artiamait. 

Parliament cannot be called 
together before the day appointed 
by the prorogation, unless under 
particular circumstances. 'I'his is 
regulated by act of parliament. 
AVhen I was in office, we wished 
that Parliament should meet before 
the day fixed by the prorogation. 
We felt great difficulty about it. 
I explained the latvto the cabinet, 
and told them that unless there 
Were some strong ground for it, 
such as a disturbance or riot of 
the people, it could not be done. 
“ Oh,” said Henry 1 )undas, after¬ 
wards Lord - (I forget his 


name, but never mind that), “if 
that’s all, I can soon get up a very 
pretty riot in Scotland.” 

Case of Murder. 

I h.ive heard some very cxtr.i- 
ordinary cases of murder tried. 
I remember in one where 1 was 
counsel, for a long lime the evi¬ 
dence did not ai)2)ear to touch the 
prisoner at all, and he lookeil 
about him with the most jicrfect 
unconcern, seeming to think him¬ 
self quite safe. At last the surgeon 
was called, who stated deceased 
had been killed by a shot, a gun- 
shol, in tlie head, and he produced 
the matted hair, and stuff cut from 
and taken out of the wound. It 
was all hardened with blood. A 
basin of warm water was brought 
into court, and as the blood was 
gradually softened, a piece of 
nrinted ])aper ajijjeared,—the wad¬ 
ding of the gun—which luoved to 
be h.alf of a ballad. The other 
half had been found in the man's 
irockct when he was taken. He 
was hanged. 

Member of Barliament. 

Under the old bribery laws, an 
artful fellow contrived the follow¬ 
ing chcaji and safe trick for getting 
into Parliament as the rejjresenta- 
tive of a cheap borough. At an 
election there, ])rior to the occa¬ 
sion on which he calculated that 
his object would be accompli.shed, 
he irrescnted himself as a candi¬ 
date, and making no iiromises <>r 
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presents, obtained, as he had ex¬ 
pected, a very few supporters. 
With these few, however, number¬ 
ing some half-dozen, he went to 
tlio poll, and shortly afterwards 
sent a handsome amount of head- 
noney to each of them. This was 
>0011 noised abroad, and produced 
he expected effect ujion the elec- 
oral mind throughout the borough. 
\t the general election he reap- 
jieared, was received with universal 
acclamation, and came in at the 
head of the ])olt without giving or 
promising sixpence. The head- 
money was naturally expected as 
bcfo”e, but this expectation was 
never realized. Of course, the 
honourable member could never 
show his face again in that bo- 
.rough ; but at least he had been a 
member in one parliament, without 
danger and without costs. 

William IV. 

I went with Dr. Gray, the late 
llishop of liristol, to present an 
address. After it had been ])re- 
scnled, as I was passing, the King 
.sto])|)cd me, and said, ‘‘ My lord, 
jioliiical ])arties and feelings have 
..m very high, and I am afraid I 
have made observations upon your 
loidship which now—” 1 imme¬ 

diately said, “ I entreat your Ma¬ 
jesty’s jiardon, a subject must not 
hear the language of apology from 
the lips of his sovereignand 
passed on. 

■ lidrosfcdiou. 

1 have employed the leisure of 
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my latter years in looking back 
upon my past life; and I hope I 
may say without presumption that 
my mind is at ease. I may have 
been in the wrong, but 1 always 
tried to judge and to act by the 
best powers of my mind, unswayed 
by any impure motive. 

Fruits of Tcisure. 

I will tell you what 1 did one 
day. I really was in a great de.al 
of jiain, and I wished to beguile 
the time, and divert my attention, 
if possible, by any nonsense I 
could; so as 1 sal at my window, 
looking into Piccadilly towards 
St. James’s Park, I counted all 
the long petticoats that went past, 
and all the short ones ; — short 
petticoats beat long hollow. 

Honours. 

1 can assure you that all the 
honours that have been heaped 
upon me always came unsought 
by me. I may safely say that I 
never stepped across the kennel 
'out of my way to secure prefer¬ 
ment. 

Church Preferment. 

There is one view of the sub¬ 
ject (/. e. stalls and church prefer¬ 
ment) which I take, and I cannot 
help persuading myself that it has 
a good deal in it. The most 
\-aluable works in divinity which 
we have have been written by 
men who held stalls or some good 
preferment; and if they had not 
done so, those works could not 
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have been given to the public on 
account of expense. Now I atgue 
that a man who publishes a learned 
work, at an expense of probably 
five hundred pounds, benefits the 
whole of the clergy; for imme¬ 
diately there is a cheap edition, 
and that which cost five hundred 
pounds in the first instance can 
be had for three and sixjience; and 
thus is sound learning difi'used over 
all. 

Tarry and Erskinc. 

After Captain Parry returned 
from his voyage of discovery, he 
was asked at a dinner parly, where 
my successor and predecessor. 
Lord Erskine, was present, what 
he and his crew liad lived upon 
when they were frozen up in the 
Polar Sea. Parry said they lived 
upon the seals. And very good 
living, loo,” said Erskine, “ if you 
can keep them long enough.” 

L.ord Norbury. 

An attorney in Dublin having 
died exceedingly poor, a shilling 
subscription was set on foot to 
pay the expenses of his burial. 
Most of the attorneys and bar¬ 
risters having subscribed, one of 
them applied to Toler, aftenvards 
Lord Chief Justice Norbury, ex¬ 
pressing his hope that he would 
also subscribe his .shilling. “Only 
a shilling,” said Toler, “only a 
shilling to bury an attorney? Plere 
is a guinea; go and bury one- 
and-twenty of them.” 


Reli^on, 

Religion is a natural feeling o 
the human mind; and if rulers dc 
not provide projjcr instructors anc 
proper places to receive instructior 
in, the i>eople will provide schism ^ 
shops for themselves. 

Dr. Johnson. 

lie was a good man; he sent 
me a message on his death-bed ti 
request that I would make a point 
of attending jniblic worship every 
Sunday, and that the place should 
be the Church of England. 

“ J,ettcrs of Junius!’ 

I cannot tell you who the author 
is, but 1 can tell you what he is 
not--a lawyer. 

I’Ut. 

Mr. Pitt has sent for me on the 
morning of a day on rvhich a de¬ 
bate was to come on, and said to 
me, “Attorney-General, you must 
speak on such a one’s motion to¬ 
night.” Upon my representing 
that I was utterly ignorant u[)on 
the subject, and could not possibly 
be prepared to speak, he would 
say, “ .Sit down, and I will soon 
give you sufficient information.” 
Accordingly, in half an hour he 
would give me almost all that was 
worth knowing in a clear, concise 
statement; and would conclude 
by saying, “There, now you are 
quite as equal to debate the sub¬ 
ject as I am. You must follow 
Mr. So-and-so in the debate.” 
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Lord Thurlow,* 

Lord Tliurloiv built a house in 
lie neighbourhood of London, 
low he was first cheated by his 
rchitcct and then he cheated him- 
.■If, for the house cost more than 
e expected, so he never would 
o into it. Very foolish, but so it 
as. . 4 s he was coming out of 
VC Queen’s drawing-room a lady, 
.10m I knew very well, stopped 
im and asked him when he 
as going into his new house ? 
Madam,” said he, “the Queen 
as just asked that impudent ques- 
011, and as 1 would not tell her, 
will not tell you ! ” 

A f.h'ing. 

Lord ''riiiiiiow, ujion the iioint 

* f)f Lor<l 'J'hurlow (see note to 
ogers’s Table-'J'alk) many curious 
orics are told. liurkc, referring to his 
lurlesy to the king and his severity in 
le ] louse, s.aid, “ Thuilow \v.as a sturdy 
ik at \Vestinin>tcr, and a willow at St. 
vmes’s.” When he was asked how he 
>t through all his business as chan- 
dlor, he answered, “ Just as a pick- 
ncket gets through a horse-pond : he 
■ml get through.” He once loilged 
illi a surgeon, nhose house faced a 
utcher’s shop, l.ord Thurlow asked 
is landlord “ whether he or his opposite 
eighbour killed the most?” He had a 
age contempt for l.ord I,oughborough 
> a lawyer, and was once heard to 
inltor, when I,ord Loughborough was 
jpressing an advei-sc opinion, “ If I 
as not as lazy as a load at the bottom 
r a well, I could kick that fellow, 
oughborongh, hecls-over-head any day 
the week.” His bluntness is well 
nstraled by his answer to one who 
aited on him fioln the Prince to re- 


of giving a clergyman a living, 
stated to him that he must desire 
he would continue the same curate 
who had been there in the time of 
his predecessor, and whom he 
believed to be a deserving man. 
The clergyman represented that 
his intending arrangements were 
such that he could not do so. 
“Very well,”replicd Lord Thurlow, 
“ if you will not take him for your 
curate, I will make him the rector.” 
And he did so. 

WiEes. 

One day at dinner I happened 
to sit nc.xt to Wilkes ; and we were 
talking of one of the forms of 
government which the French had 
successively taken up. I .spoke of 

quest bis opinion: "Tell the Prince I 
am always ready to offer his royal high¬ 
ness the best advice I am able to give 
him, ai’d that I observe that his royal 
highness is always ready to ask it; but 
that it may be as well to know, before I 
give it, whether there is anybody that 
means to follow it.” It is also told of 
Thuilow, that he made a Welsh counsel 
very angry by franking a letter fur him— 
—Price, Ksquire, 

W.ales, 

Near Chester. 

Lord C.ampbell, in his life of Thurlow, 
preserves many droll stories of this chan¬ 
cellor. Being at .‘Scarborough, he was 
one day walking, in comp.any with many 
high people, in the grounds of a noble- 
m.an. The ho,st, ceger to be polite, on 
their coming to the hothouses, asked 
Thurlow if ho would not w.alk in and 
p.artake of some grapes. “Grapes!” 
said Tliurlow ; “did I not tell you just 
now I had got the gripes ? ” On the 
occ.ision of a public procession, the 
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ilwith disapprobation. Said Wilkes, 
“ They had it from my friend 
Jckyll, who told Hum it was the 
English Constitution,” 

George III. 

I don’t know what made George 
III. so fond of me; but he was 
fond of me. Did I ever tell you 
the manner in which he gave me 
the seals ? When I went to him he 
had his coat buttoned thus (one or 
two buttons fastened at the lower 
part), and putting his right hand 
within, he drew them out from the 
left side, s.aying “ I give them to 
you from my heart.” 

Napoleon’s Threat of Invasion. 

We had a meeting of the minis¬ 
ters at the time of the French threat 
of invasion, to consider the pro- 

1 1*1 iiicc of Wales (aftciwarils George IV.), 

I who had taken ofl'ence at something 
Thurlow had said, or done, rudely step¬ 
ped in before the chancellor. Thurlow 
observed, “ Sir, you have done quite 
right, I represent your royal father; ma¬ 
jesty walks last. Proceed, sir.” The 
secretary of a bishop called uptm him 
and said, “My lord of — sends his 
compliments to your lordship, and be¬ 
lieves the next turn to present to — be¬ 
longs to his lordship.” Thurlow said, 
“ Give my compliments to his lordship, 
and tell him that I will see him damned 
first, before he shall present.” “This, 
my lord,” said the secretary, “ is a very 
unpleasant message to deliver to a 
bishop.” “You aie right,” was the 
answer, it is so; therefore tell the bishop 
that / will be damned first, before he 
shall present.” When on the woolsack, 
having mentioned some public function¬ 
ary, of whose conduct he disapproved, 
he added, “ But far be it from me to 


priety of allowing of voluntedt 
tegiments; and the ministeri 
avowed that they were afraid oj 
incurring such an expense. When 
I had to give my opinion 1 said, 
“Do as you please, but if these 
men do not volunteer for you, they 
will against you.” The volunteers 
saved the country; Buonaparte 
acknowledged it. I think the 
finest sight I ever beheld w.as 
the great review in Hyde Park 
before the King George III. The 
king in passing addre.sscd Tom 
Erskine, who was colonel, asking 
him the name of his corps. He 
answered,“TheDcvil’sOwn.” The 
I.incolu’s Inn volunteers always 
went by the name of the Devil’s 
Invincibles. 

Loi'al Honours. 

Let me warn you, never be am- 

express any blame of any official person, 
whatever may be my opinion ; for that 1 
well know would be sure to bring down 
ujion me a panegyric on his character 
and his services. ” Happening to be at 
tile British Museum, viewing the Town- 
ley marbles, when a person came in .and 
announced the de.alh of Pitt, Thurlow 
was heard to-say, “Ad—d good h.and 
at turning a period,” and no more. A 
solicitor once had to prove a death before 
him, and being told upon every state¬ 
ment he made, “ Sir, tliat is no proof,” 
at last exclaimed, much vexed, “My 
lord, it is very h.ard that you wll not 
believe me; I knew him well, to his 
last hour. I saw him dead and in his 
coffin, my lord. My lord, he was my 
client.” “ Good Cod, sir ! ” exclaimed 
Thuilow, “why did you not tell me 
that before? I should not have doubted 
the fact one moment; for I think nothing 
can be so likely to kill a man as to Iiave 
you for his attorney.” 
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Lious of the highest honours of 
e land. Believe me, when I 
ve you my word, that 1 have not 
nown a single day of full freedom 
om anxiety since I have held the 
mat seals. T have not known 
jal happiness since I exchanged 
le office of Chief Justice of 
le Common Pleas for that of 
,ord Chancellor. If it were to do 
4ain, with my present knowledge, 
othingshould induce me to give up 
situation of ease and comfort for 
1C highest lionours, accompanied 
s they are by incessant anxiety. 

.s Chief Justice of the Common 
'.'eas I was completely happy. 

Wilkes. 

Wilkes dined once in company 
■ith George IV., then Prince of 
I'ales. It was about that time 
■hen the laudable custom of drink- 
11 toasts, the health of ladies, was 
^ing way to sentiments, as they 
re called. Now Wilkes overheard 
le Prince talking of him pretty 
cely; so in due time, when Wilkes’ 
entiment was called for, he gave. 
The king, and long may he live ! ’ 

* The only rectccming feature in f 
f ilhes’s character was his rvil, to which ' 
tay be adiled his engaging manners, 
lit this said, all the rest must be cen- 
11 e. In his religion, he was an infidel; 
i his amours, he was a heartless prolli- 
ate; in his politics, he was an impudent 
irncoat. To deformity of character was 
Jded hideoUMiess of face, llis eyes 
ad a horrible squint; his month w’ore .i 
irdonic grin. }!ut to his conversational i 
owers both his enemies and his friends 
ave home testimony. Gibbon declarexl 
e had never met with a better com- 
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“ Why, when did you become so 
loyal ? ’’ exclaimed the Prince. 
“ Ever since I had the honour of 
knotving your Boyal Highness,” 
answered Wilkes. Afterthis, Wilkes 
attended very constantly the levees. 
On one occasion George III. ad¬ 
dressed him (this George III. told 
me himself) inquiring after his 
friend Serjeant Glynne. The .Ser¬ 
jeant had been many years very 
intimate watli Wilkes—had been 
engaged with him in many of his 
seditious transactions, and em¬ 
ployed for him as his counsel in 
all his Westminster Hall trials and 
transactions. '■'■My friend, sir,” 
says Wilkes to the king, “ he is no 
friend of mine.” “ Why,” said the 
king, “he urns your friend—and 
your counsel in all your trials.” 
“Sir,” replied Wilkes, “he nms 
my counsel —one ?////j/have a coun¬ 
sel, but he was no friend ; he loves 
sedition and licentiousness, which 
I never delighted in. In fact, sir, 
h e was aWilkitc, luliich limber tuas.” 
The king said, the confidence and 
humour of the man made him for¬ 
get for the time his impudence.* 

) panioii. J^rd Man&field said he was 
the ])oIilest gentleman and best scholar 
he ever knew. His advice to a bairistcr 
on his behaviour in court was the juin- 
ciplc of his ovv’u conduct: “Be as im- 
jiudcnl as you can, as merry as you can, 
and say whatever comes uppermost.'* 
Ilow excellent is this remark on Bmke ! 
“.Amidst all the brilliancy of Burke’s 
imagination, and the exuberance of his 
wit, there is a great want of iasie. It 
was observed of Apelles’ Venus that 
her flesh seemed as if it had been nou¬ 
rished by roses; his oratory would some- 
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Greenwood the Agent. 

I dined once with the Duke (of 
York), when I and another were 
the only guests not connected with 
the army. One of the party was 
the army agent, Mr. Greenwood, 
of whom most of the others, in¬ 
cluding the duke himself, had bor¬ 
rowed money. After the wine had 
gone round a few times, one of 
the young officers begged his 
royal highness permission to give, 
as a toast, the health of a gentle¬ 
man at the table—“ A gentleman 
to whom they were all much in¬ 
debted, and to whom they were 
likely long to owe much—^whom 
indeed they never could hope to 
repay.” The duke said, “Certainly, 
sir.” “Then, sir,” said the young 
officer, “ I give you the health of 
Mr. Greenwood.” 

Lord Col/ingic'ood. 

Ix)rd Colling^vood and I are 

times make one &u:-.i)ccl that he eats po¬ 
tatoes and drinks whisky.” Ilis satire 
was often hold, and always oritpnal. 
“Among all the hold flights of Shake- 
s])carc’s imagination,” said he, “ the 
boldest was making liirnam wood march 
to Ditnsinane ; creating a wood where 
there never was a shrub ! - a wood in 
Scotland! 1 ” “ Fish,” s.aid he, shrewdly, 
“is almost the only rare at tide by the 
scix-side.” He once quoted a happy re¬ 
mark of Goldsmith : “I do not think so 
badly of lloswell; he can be an honest 
fellow. Goldsmith’.s description of him 
is the best. Some one, under momcn- 
ttiry irritation, I forget now on what 
occafton, c.illcd him a ‘Scotch cur.’ 
‘No, no,’ replied Goldsmith, playing 
upon the word, ‘ you are too severe ; he 


memorable instances of the bless¬ 
ings to be derived from- the 
country of our birth and the con-, 
stitution under which we livp. He 
and I were class-fellows at New¬ 
castle. We were placed at that 
school because neither his father 
nor mine could afford to place us 
elsewhere; and now if he retunis 
to this country to take his scat in 
the House of J.ords, it will be my 
duty to c-xpress to him, sitting in 
his place, the thanks of that House 
(to which neither of us could ex¬ 
pect to be elevated) for his emi¬ 
nent services to his country. 

Bishop Porlcus. 

Bishop Porteus, whom, in all 
conversations about him, George 
111 . called the Queen’s bishop, 
was asked by Her Majesty, at a 
I)criod when all ladies were cm- 
])loycd (when they had nothing 
better to do) in knotting, whether 
she might knot on a Sunday ? He 

is merely a .Scotch bur. Tom D.ivits 
threw him at Johnson in .sport, and he 
has the faculty oKslukiiig.' ” When I.ord 
Townshend, the notorious “Jemmy 
Twitcher,” once brat.ally asked him” 
•whether he meant to die by the gallows 
or a certain disease, “That, my loril,” 
answered Wilkes, “ depends upon 
whether I embrace your lordship’s prin¬ 
ciples or your mistress.” During the 
prosecution carried on ag:iinst him by 
ihe administration, being in France, and 
at court, Madame Pompadour said to’ 
him, “You Englishmen are fine fellows; 
]>ray, how far may a man go in his abuse 
of the royal family among you?” “1 
don’t at present know,” replied Wilkes, 
drily, “ but I am trying.” 
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answered, “You may not,” leaving, 
her Majesty to decide whether, as 
knot and not were in sound alike, 
she was or wa.s not at liberty so to 
employ herself on that day. 

George III. 

George III. was a man of firm 
mind, with whom one had plea¬ 
sure in acting. He was very slow 
in fcxining his oiiinion—very dili¬ 
gent in procuring every infonna- 
lion on the subject-—but once 
convinced, he would act with the 
most unflinching firmness. His 
beautiful speech about the Catholic 
,,question shows his character : “ 1 
can give up my crown, and retire 
from power; I can quit my palarc 
and live in a cottage; 1 can lay 
my head on a block, .and lose my 
life, but I can not break my oath.” 

, My birthday, the 4th of June, 
was the same as George IH.’s ; and 
'T had to appear before him in full 
robes as Chancellor. {.)n one of 
these occasions 1 arrived, and was 
beginning, “ Please your hfajesty,” 
when he stopjied me. “ Stop, 
stop,” said he, “ I wish you many 
' hapjry returns of this day. Now 
you may go on, but remember / 
.spoke first.” 

The ])rescnt king (George IV.) 
sits at his levees, George HI. 
always stood. I remember once, 
,when he was becoming old, I 
asked him if he had not better 
have a chair. He .answered, “ No, 
1 cannot sit; for there are so many 
persons»come to these levees who 
ought not to come, who ought 


never to be admitted, the only 
way I have of not speaking to 
them, is to walk about.” Oh, he 
had many levees at which he did 
not speak to one-half of the per¬ 
sons present, and that not from 
politics, but from their situation 
and character. 

On one occasion George III., 
when he came out of the House 
of I,ord.s, after opening the session 
of Parliament, said to me, “ Did I 
deliver the speech well ? ” “ Very 
well, sir.” “ I am glad of it,” re¬ 
plied the King, “for there was 
nothing in it.” - 

Hanging. 

I was exceedingly shocked the 
first time I attended to hear the 
Recorder’s report at the careless 
manner in which, .as it appeared 
to me, it was conducted. AVe were 
called upon to decide on sentences 
afi'ecling no le.ss than the lives of 
men, and yet there was nothing 
laid before us to enable us to 
judge whether there had or had 
not been any extenuating circum¬ 
stances ; it tvas merely a recapitu¬ 
lation of the judge’s opinion, and 
the sentence. I resolved that I 
never would attend another report 
without h.aving rc.ad and duly 
considered the whole of the evi¬ 
dence of each case, and I never 
did. It was a considerable labour 
in addition to my other duties, but 
it is now a comfort to reflect that 
I did do so, and that, in conse 
quence, I saved the lives of several 
individuals. 
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They used formerly to hang for 
street robberies. That was a time 
when hanging was more in fashion 
than it is now. In, one of the 
Recorder’s reports, there w.as 
one man condemned for a rob¬ 
bery in Bed ford-square. The 
King consulted his council whe¬ 
ther this man’s sentence should 
be executed, and all the minsters, 
except one, advised that it should. 
“ I observe,” said the King, “ that 
Lord Eldon has not yet spoken: 
what says he ?” I answered: “ I 
will tell your Majesty my opinion. 
It has been the custom to hang 
for street robberies, and a very bad 
crime it is; but I think a distinc¬ 
tion might fairly be made between 
those cases whicli are attended by 
personal violence and those which 
are notj therefore, as this man 
did not use violence, I differ from 
the other lords, and think he is 
not an improper object for your 
Majesty’s clemency.” “Well, well,” 
said the King, “ since the learned 
judge, who lives in Bedford-square, 
does not think there is any great 
harm in robberies there, the poor 
fellow shall not be hanged.” 

Hard Work. 

After all, I think I am a won¬ 
derful man, considering how much 
I have gone through; for mine 
has been no easy life. I will tell 
you what once happened to me. 
I was ill with the gout; it was in 
my feet, so I was carried into my 
carriage, and from it was carried 


■ into my court. There I remained 
all. the day and delivered an 
arduous judgment. In the even¬ 
ing I was carried straight from my 
court to the House of Lords; 
there I sat until two o’clock in the > 
morning, when some of the Lords 
came and whispered to me that 1 
was expected to speak. I told 
them 1 really could not, I was ill, 
and I could not stand; but they 
still urged, and at last I hobbled 
in some way or other, with their 
assistance, to the place from rvhich 
I usually addressed the House. It 
was an important question—the 
Peace of Amiens. I forgot myv.< 
gout, and siiokc for two hours. 
Well, the House broke up; I was 
carried home, and at six in the 
morning I prepared to go to bed. 
My poor left leg had just got in, 
when 1 recollected I had important 
pa])ers to look over, and that 1 
had not had time to examine 
them. So I pulled my poor left 
leg out of bed, put on my clothes, 
and went to my study. I did ex¬ 
amine the papers; they related to 
the Recorder’s report, which had 
to be heard that day. I was again 
carried into court, where I had to 
deliver another arduous judgment, 
again went to the House of Lords, 
and it was not till the middle of 
the second night that I got into 
bed. These are hard trials to 
man’s constitution. ' 

Milliners. 

I remember, as I was coming , 
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away from a drawing-room in my 
full dress as king’s counsel (Lord 
Clarendon, then Mr. Villiers, was 
with me), -we came to the room 
where the milliners were collected 
to sec the fashions. Said I, “Why, 
Villiers, I think all the prettiest 
women arc here.” One of the 
girls, and a most amazingly beau¬ 
tiful creature she was, stood u)), 
and said to another, “ I am sure 
that gentleman is a jutfge." 

ITauihomc Of/er. 

Once 1 had a very handsome offer 
made to me. I was pleading for 
the rights of the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Man. Now, I had been 
reading in Coke, and 1 found there 
th.at the peojdc of the Isle of INlan 
are no beggars. So in 1113 ^ speech 
,1. said, “ The people of the l.sle of 
^Man are no beggars, i therefore 


do not beg their rights, I demand 
them.” This so pleased an old 
smuggler who was present, that 
when the trial was over he called 
me aside, and said, “ Young gen¬ 
tleman, I will tell you what: you 
shall have my daughter if you will 
marry her, and one hundred thou¬ 
sand ])oiinds for her fortune.” 
That was a very handsome offer ; 
but I told him that I happened 
to have a wife who had nothing 
for her fortune, therefore I must 
stick to her. 

Ij}rd Nelson. 

Mlien T.ord Nelson first ap- 
jiearcd at the levee at St. James’s 
after losing his arm, his Majest)', 
acknowledging his great services, 
added, “ But your country has a 
claim for a bit more of you.” 


o 2 
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WILLIAM BECKFORIJ. 


17C0—1S44. 

[William Eccltford, tlic aiillior of “ Vathck,” was the son of the well-known Aider- 
man Eeckford, who is said to have hcqncathcd him property of the value of one 
hundred thousand pounds a year. In spite, however, of his colossal fortune, his vast 
expenses, coupled with the loss of a large portion of his West India jrroperty, obliged 
him in 1822 to disjiose of his residence, I'onlhill Abbey, with neailyall its rare 
and costly contents. Eeckford was a man of genius and of fine taste. Ills “ Vathek,” 
written in French, excited gre.at admiration. Lord Eyron declared it to have far sur¬ 
passed all European imitations of Eastern life. Lied in 1844.] 


“ Valhch" 

Q.—“‘Valhck’ made a great 
sensation when it aitpcared.” 
Beckford.— “ You w'ill hardly be¬ 
lieve how closely I was able to 
apply myself to study when young. 
1 WTOte ‘ Vathek ’ when I w'as 
barely twenty-two years of age. I 
wrote it at one sitting, in French. 
It cost me three days and two 
nights of hard labour. I never 
took off my clothes the whole 
time. This severe application 
made me very ill.” Q.—“You 
must needs have been ardent and 
deeply imbued with the literature 
ot the East.” IIf.ckfori). —“ I re¬ 
velled day and night in that sort 
of reading for a good while. I 
preferred it to the classics, and 
began it as a relief from their dry¬ 
ness. I was a much better Latin 
than Greek scholar. The Greek 
and Latin were set tasks. I began 
Persian of my own accord.” Q. 


— “ The Hall of Eblis P>yron 
praises highly for its sublimity.” 
JIkckforI).— “ Byron several times 
complimented me u])on that story.” 
Q.—“ I never read in the Eastern 
writings (though translations, of 
course), that contains anything 
like the Hall of Eblis.” Bixk- 
FORD.— “You could hardly find 
anything like it there, for that was 
my own. Old Fonthill had a very 
ample, loud, echoing hall, one of 
the largest in the kingdom. Nume¬ 
rous doors led from it into differ¬ 
ent parts of the house, through 
dim winding passages. It was 
from that I introduced the Hall— 
the idea of the Hall of Eblis 
being generated by my ow>n. 
My imagination magnified and 
coloured it with the Eastern cha¬ 
racter. All the females in ‘Va- 
ihek’ were portraits of those in 
the domestic establishment of 
Fonfhill, their fancied good Qr ill 
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character exaggerated to suit my 
I)urpose.” 

First Production. 

You were wrong in calling “ Va- 
thek ” my first literary j)roduction. 
You suppose also that I translated 
it from the French original. I 
wrote the “ Memoirs of Extraordi- ' 
n.ary Painters ” before 1 wrote 
“ Vathek.” The translator of “Va- 
thek” I do not know. It was 1 
tolerably well done. | 

“■ Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Painters." 

“ It is a laughable book. The 
editor of the Quarterly Rroieio 
seems to have read it. He says, 

‘ 1 le is not aware under wliat 
circumstances it was given to the 
.woild.’ 1 will tell you how it 
originated. 'J'he Quarteriy com¬ 
plimented me on tliis work which 
1 threw off as a /eu eTesfrit. It is 
true enough, as the reviewer states, 
tliat 1 designed to hit the criti¬ 
cisms and memoirs upon Dutch 
jiainlcrs. How could 1 fail to do 
so with such an opportunity— 
their fooleries and trasli so very 
obvious ? I will explain the origin 
of the ‘Memoirs.' The house¬ 
keeper at old Fonthill, as is cus¬ 
tomary, used to get her fee by ex¬ 
hibiting the pictures to those who 
came to see the building. Once 
or twice I overheard her give tlic 
most extraordinary names to dif- 
terent artists. I wondered how 
such nonsense could enter the 


brain of woman. More than this, 
in her conceit, she would at times 
expatiate upon excellences of 
which the picture before her had 
no trace. 'I'hc temptation was 
irresistible, in my humour. I was 
but seventeen. My pen was quick 
in hand composing the ‘ Me¬ 
moirs.’ In future the house¬ 
keeper had a printed guide in aid 
of her descriptions. She caught 
up my phrases; the fictitious 
names of the wives too, whom I 
had given to my imaginary 
painters, were soon learned in ad¬ 
dition; her descriptions became 
more picturesciue, her language 
more graphic than ever.” “To the 
visitors of old Fonthill?” “Ye.s, 
to the sight-seeing people. Mine 
was the text-book, whoever exhi¬ 
bited the paintings. The book 
was soon on the tongues of all the 
domestics. Many were the (jiiota- 
tions current u])on the merits of 
Og of Hasan and Watcrsouchy of 
Amsterdam. Before a picture of 
Rubens or Murillo there was 
often a charming dissertation upon 
the pencil of the Herr Sucrewasser 
of Vienna or that gieat Italian 
artist Blunderbussiana of Venice. 
1 used to listen unobserved, until 
I was ready to kill myself with 
laughing at the authorities (juoted 
to the .s()uircs and farmers ol 
Wills, who look all for gos])cl. It 
was the most ridicuclous thing in 
effect that you c.an conceive. Be¬ 
tween sixty and seventy years ago 
people did not know so much ot 
tlie fine arts as they do now.” 
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Voltaire. 

Before I was cighleeii I had 
mingled in French society. I was 
introduced in I’aris to Voltaire, 
who died the same year. On 
taking leave of him, he placed his 
hand ii])on my head, “ There, 
young Englishman,” said he, “ I 
give you the blessing of a very old 
man.” Voltaire was a mere skele¬ 
ton—a living anatomy—his coun¬ 
tenance I shall never forget. 

Ast roil 0 III)'. 

I repent never having studied 
astronomy. There is a touch of 
astrology in “ Vathek ” 1 believe; 
but astrology is a very obscure 
science, adept in it as 1 am ])ro- 
nounced to be by many. Except 
what everybody knows of the stars 
1 know nothing. I wish 1 was 
better ac(]uainted with some of 
those distant worlds. Ten years 
youngerandl would build an obser¬ 
vatory on the point of Lansdown 
towards the Avon, three hundred 
feet high, furnish it with instru¬ 
ments, and shut myself up until I 
was master of the science. Ours 
is a miserable atom of creation— 
we and all our solar system— 
amidst the many that dart and 
sparkle along the infinity of space. 
How much is to be discovered ! 
How few of these magnificent 
worlds will glasses ever enable 
men to see !—what sort of people 
inh.abit them ? Is life there— 
death—original corruption, which 
Dr. Whitby wrote so well against ? 


Ual/ole and Strawberry Hill. 

Walpole hated me. I began 
Fonthill two or three years before 
his death. Mischief-making people 
annoyed him by saying I in¬ 
tended buying up all his nick- 
nackeiy when he was dead. Some 
things I might have wished to 
possess—a good deal I would not 
have taken as a gift. The place 
was a miserable child’s-box—a 
species of gothic mousetrap — a 
reflection of Walpole’s littleness. 
I ha])])ened to be adding to the 
Fonthill collection of pictures at 
the time, and was made a bugbear 
of. Mrs. Darner and Lord Walde- 
grave may thank me for their 
legacy. My having his ])laything.s 
he could not tolerate, even in 
idea, so he bequeathed them be¬ 
yond my reach, as he not impro¬ 
bably surmised. 1 was thirty- 
seven when he d ied. M ortals grope 
in the dark. He built everything 
upon family honours and gossip : 
his writings are portraits of himself 
Fie would have abused my heraldic 
cmbla/onments at Fonthill. He 
was full of .spleen. He would 
have mitten and talked me and 
my buildings down to the gi'ound 
—yet he affected the philoso¬ 
pher. 

LMrd Brougham. 

lie’s delightful—charming! so 
malicious ! he is as si)itcful as any 
dwarf—an electric eel. He pokes 
up his cold nose, electrifies the 
political writers, and the gudgeons 
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are mesmerized—he ought to be 
read, he is so clever. 

Somerset JLouse. 

I was a ])Ui)il of Sir W. Cham¬ 
bers when he was building Somer¬ 
set House. Had the foundations 
l)een stronger I would have carried 
it up twenty feet higlier. 

liemhrauitt. 

What a glorious fellow the 
Dutchman was, without grace or 
Ijcauly! He threw about his 
light like another sun. What an 
.'xpressivc colorist; what strength 
le had—the very Samson of art— 
lis native dams and dykes stag- 
rating all. How unfortunate that 
he nature he copied jrartook of 
1 is mental constitution—he revelled 
n Dutch grossness, but even that 
le made the most astonishing 
hing in painting ; he was a miracle 
n his day, he is so skill—he will 
re so for ever. 

L'he Tiira^e. 

I pull the peerage .about sadly. 

[ have recently amnsed myself by 
.■.Kamining the claims of the peer- 
ige to be “ gentlemen g” in the 
reraldic sense, 1' mean. You can- 
rot think how few there are who 
;.air claim ancestral honours, )'et 
rll pretend to do so the nroirrent 
,hey get a coronet. Nobles in 
he heraldic sense are irot peers 
ixdusively; they are those only 
ivho bear a coat of arms, the older 
.he more irohle—they need irot 


have a title at all. A minister 
rrray make a jreer of anybody, but 
he can only through the crown 
make him a noble of inferior rank 
to a country gentleman whose 
family has long borne arms. 

Kaffaclk. 

What works I have .seen of 
Raffaelle’s !—what religioir there 
is in his jraintiirgs ! Co any dis¬ 
tance out of your way to see pic¬ 
tures by that master—they breathe 
all they reijresent—there is an at- 
mos))here of piety around them. 
His ])encil was baptized in the fire 
of devotion, as that of no other 
mortal ever was. “ Which do 
you think his best work ?” “ 'I'he 

‘ hiadoiina del Spasiino,’ at Madrid. 
Ihavemeniioneditinuiy ‘Sketches’ 
—it produced a more striking 
effect upon me than any other 
picture I ever saw.” 

Jtalian Art. 

One must become half-Catholic 
to enter fully into the glories of 
Italian art.: religion with us is a 
cold, reluctant duty. We acknow¬ 
ledge God, but fear to love him 
AVe are afraid of anytliing that fits 
our minds for devotion—we make 
religion a duty, not an affection— 
and W'hen the formality of worship 
is over we have done. The true 
spirit, sujierstition, devotion, what¬ 
ever you will, was in the heart of 
the Italian artist—it oozed out at 
the end of his pencil, bathing his 
work in the beauty of holiness. 
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Milton. 

How gloriously sublime he is !— 
Michael Angelo and Rafifacllc to- 
' gether. 

Faces. 

Men’s faces are a sort of alpha¬ 
bet to me. I can read their 
minds as easily as I can read a 
book. 

Sir Thomas Lmormce. 

He’s a dandy artist; he paints 
(} la Almack’s; not but his pic¬ 
tures of the Pope and John Kemble 
arc very fine—I mean the small 
picture of J ohn Kemble as Hamlet. 

* Burton's "Anatomy of Melancholy!' 

It is a strange work, filled with 
deep reading. Half your modern 
works are decanted out of it. 

Junius's /.otters. 

“Do you think these letters 
were from the pen of Lord Chat¬ 
ham?'’ “Mostdecidedlynot. None 
of us ever for a moment thought 
that they were, and if they had 
been we should certainly have 
known it. There is much in them 
which resembles the peculiarities 
of Purke, and many of his admi¬ 
rers entcriaiued the opinion so 
positively, that Burke felt himself 
called upon to solemnly disclaim 
the imputation. My opinion is 
Dr. Wilmot was the author.” 
“ Dr. Wilmot?” “Ay, Dr. Wilmot. 
No man had better opi)ortunitics; 
he was a good scholar, a sincere 
Whig, and a most intimate friend 
of Lord Chatham’s. He had op • 


. portunities of being fully ac¬ 
quainted with everything, from his 
enjoying such an exclusive confi¬ 
dence of George HI., which arose 
from the following singular affair. 
George III., when Prince George, 
fell in love with a beautiful 
Quakeress of the name of Hannah 
Lightfoot. She resided at a linen- 
dra])er’s shop at the corner of 
Market-street, St. jame.s's market. 
The name of that linendraper 
was Wheeler. As the prince could 
not obtain her alTections exactly 
in the way he most desired, he 
persuaded Dr. Wilmot to marry 
them, which he did at Kew Chajiel 
in 1759, W’illiain Pitt, afterwards 
Lord Chatham, and Ann Taylor 
being the ])arties witnessing; and, 
for aught I know, that document 
is still in existence.” 

Byron. 

He is a splendid bouquet of in¬ 
tellectual volu])tuousncss—a genius 
— a great genuis—but an irregulai- 
one; his poetic flight is like that of 
a firefly, alternate flashes of light 
and dark. 

Txml Jeffrey. 

He is a wfiler of accurate per¬ 
ception, but I do not like these 
patent intellects of magazines, 
their writings become biassed— 
they write too much upon nile, 
and for ])arty purj)oses. Jeffrey 
is too high-dried to jflease me; he 
wanted a little of Sydney Smith’s 
liquors. 
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Eaffaelle and Rubens. 

The women of Raffaelle are 
Italian in grace; they look round, 
firm, and well-formed. The ladies 
of Kubcns are Flemish or Dutch, 
flaccid and oysterish, as if they had 
been fattened in their own quags 
or salt marshes. 

Fouihill. 

There has been a paragraph 
in the Times which states that 
Fonthill cost me a million. The 
love of the world for anything but 
the truth is as great as e\;cr. Can 
you credit such an absurdity! Now 
I will tell you what it did cost me 
to a shilling. My whole outlay on 
Fonthill was some hun¬ 

dreds, it may be over that sum. 
This was scattered over si.xteen or 
eighteen years in the c.vpenditure. 

^ Theodore Ifook. 

His plots are not very original, 
nor does he disjjlay much thought. 
]>ut he relates his stories wonder¬ 
fully well, and introduces his minor 
incidents with great judgment and 
effect. 

WilUam PUl. 

* llitCKi-oun.— “I'itt loved power. 
He was proud, but he had not the 
pride of his father, who, a courtier 


* Willi.am lIcckfoRl w.v. Lord Mayor 
of London, 1763 and 1770. llis cclo- 
liralvd speccli lo (Jeorge III. on the .Mtli- 
jeet of the City of London’s remonstrance 
against the violation of the con-stilutional 
law in the case ot the Middiese.v election 


■in manners and fond of power too, 

- would not have suffered the king 
■ to rob him of his self-respect. His 
•ambition was more honourable.! 
• I’itt was my companion in our 
minority. * He was a year older 
than 1 am. I used to visit for 
days together at llarton Pysent." 
•Q.—“ Lord Chatham, I believe, 
•took great pains with I’itt’s educa¬ 
tion?” Becki'ord. —“I remember 
he was very particular about the 
words he used in conversation. I 
arrived once at Lord Chatham’s 
when William Pitt had been absent 
on a visit, but was hourly e.\pected 
home. I was in the apartment 
with the father when the son came 
in. ‘ I hope you have spent your 
time agreeably, Il'illiam,’ said the 
Isarl. ‘ Most delectably,’ replied 
William Piit. 1 -ord Chatham jiut 
on one of his stern looks—sternly, 
indeed, with his eagle features he 
could look when he jdeased. ‘ I )e- 
lectably, sir? Never let me hear 
) ou utter that affected word again. 
1 Iclectably, sir I' ” 

Lord Chatham and J.ord Major 
BeckforJ.* 

I/Ord Cluatham outlived my father 
and lost a devoted admirer, ll'hat 
chief magistrate of London before 
or since my father ever gave an 

clclivcrctlin May, 1770. So higlily 
gralificd weie liis c(>lleaj;ucs liy iliis «i>coch 
that they oulercd it to be inscrti'd in tlic 
City bo<»ks, and aftenvartk, on 
on a inomnneiU erected in the Guildliall 
to his memory. 
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entertainment at the Mansion 
House that cost ;^io,ooo of his 
own money? My father’s speech 
was not written by Wilkes, as some 
have asserted. Ilis recollection 
was good. He was at Westminster 
school with Lords Mansfield and 
Kinnoul. Those three were dub¬ 
bed the “ Triumvirate,” being the 
best verse-makers in the school. 
He was a bad sjjeakcr, but able to 
write, and a very intrepid man. 
Feeling indignant at the insult the 
king had put upon the City by 
laughing when an address was pre¬ 
sented, he determined it should 
not pass unregarded. The king 
was as much sur2)rised as angry at 
the rejoinder, l.ord Chatham was 
too high-minded for Ceorge III., 
who was a man of coarse feelings. 
High-minded noblemen are not 
royal favourites. The subject must 
not touch the hem of the royal 
robe. I have seen something of 
courts, both here and abroad. 
There must be no competition with 
regality—all must be ])rostratc to 
fatten upon its good things. 

Dr. IViihvf. 

Wolcot tvas the most delightful 
comically I ever knew. lie charmed 
my visitors at Fonthill with his wit 
and story-telling. He knew the 
two worlds well—men and books— 
he knew both as I do. He came 
to see me with Lord Nelson. 


* “ .\nastai>ius ” wasfii-sl atlributecl to 
I,Old IJyioii. Thomas Hope w.is the 
nephew of a lieli merchant of Am»ter- 


LLofi's “A/iastasiiis.”* 

Itwas a considerable time before 
I could believe “Anastasius” was 
written by Hope. Hoiie exhibited 
less apparent cajxicity for the pro¬ 
duction of so fine a thing than any 
author I have known. 1 have 
read the work again and again. 
'The fidelity of colouring—the iier- 
fect delineation of Gicck character 
,—the knowledge of detail—the 
'mind displayed—make it a matter 
of mystery to me in some degree 
still. That any one should live to 
be old before he produced a literary 
work of such high character is sur- 
jirising; theworld is full of miracles, 
il’liat a fine jiassagc was that de- 
scrijitive of the ruin of Euphro- 
syne -how heart rending! I was 
obliged to lay down the book when 
1 read it for the first time before 
1 got to the conclusion—it was 
agoni/iiig. 'I'he picture is worked 
up to indescribable horror. I asked 
myself if human nature could reach 
such a pitch of depravity as is 
painted there; yet it no doubt has 
done so. Hope’s work is singular 
—strange. What admirable keei)- 
ing—the real test of authorshijj in 
novel-writing. Just keejjing is a 
secret towards success few attain. 
Educated ]jersons sec glaring dis¬ 
crepancies that escajre tile genc- 
ra1i(y of readers in this resjjcct, and 
llijig away the work half read. It 
e.xhaubts ijatience. The ladies who 


<lam, aiid was boju in I 70 p. He died 
ill ibyi. 
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so admirably hit off the follies of 
society and describe social life so' 
well, fail in attempting, indeed, what 
they have no business to tiy. They 
cannot describe naval life or mili¬ 
tary operations. Greece and Rome 
piu/,le them. They arc always 


caught tripping at consuls and 
senators. Yet even of men how 
few succeed. Lockhart has done 
well in “Valerius.” Lulwer has 
failed altogether in “Pompeii”— 
there is nothing Roman in tlie 
writer or his character. 


S.\MUKL ROGERS. 
1763—JS55. 


[.Samuel Rogers was horn at Stoke Xewington in 1763. His poetical career can 
liaidlylie saiil to have commemeil befoie 1792, when appeared the “ I'leasures of 
Mcmoiy.” In 1812 he ]nilili'.Iu'd the “ \’oyage of Columbus,” and subsequently 
** Jac<|uelini‘” and “Human Life.” Ityron <lcclared Rogers’s “elegance” wonderful, 
and added that iheru was not a single \ulgar line in his book. Ills cx]iericnce was 
iieh and varied : he had mingled in ,i l.rrge circle of acijuaintancc, and lived on terms 
of intimacy with the distinguished men of at least three generations. His table-talk 
is in coiisequeiiee peculiarly interesting. His benevolence eained him the gratitude 
or friendship of all who knew him. Thomas Campbell paid him a high but a just 
c iinpliinent when he said, “ 1 firmly believe that l e dislikes men uhen they become 
pios|H;rous, because he feels he can no longer do them and liis ouii lieait good by any 
aid he can tender them.” He died in 1855.] 


• Composition. 

I was engaged on the “Pleasures 
of MCmoi)' ” for nine years ; on 
“Human J.ife” for nearly the 
sttme space of time ; and “ Italy” 
occupied inelitlleTessthan .si-vtcen 
years. 

Sir Joshun Eoynohls. 

Vh.at a t]uantiiy of snuff Sir 
Joshua took ! 1 once saw him at 

an Academy tlinner, when his 
w.aislcoat was absolutely powdered 
with it. 


ITaydn. 

I recollect when it was still the 
, fashion for gentlemen to wear 
i swords. I have seen Ilaydn play 
at a concert with a tie-wig and a 
sword at his side. 

Popo. 

I have several times talked to a 
very aged boatman on the Thames, 
who recollected “ Mr. jVlexander 
ro])e." I’his boatman when a lad 
hatl frequently assisted his father 
in row ing Pope up and down the 
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river. On such occasions Pope 
generally sat in a sedan chair. 

Gury. 

At J high ton during my youth T 
became ac(juainted with a lawyer 
who had known Oray. He said 
that Oray’s jironuncialion was very 
affected : c.y;., “ What naise (noise) 
is that ? ” 

. Av?i' BooI^s. 

AVhen a new book comes out I 
read an old one. 

I.amartine is a man ot genius, 
but very affected. 'J'alleyrand. 
when in London, in\iled me to 
meet him, and jdaced me beside 
him at dinner. I asked him, “ Are 
you acquainted with IJeranger?” 
“No. He wished to be introduced 
to me, but 1 declined it.” “ I 
would go,” said J, “a league to 
see him.” This was nearly all our 
conversation. lie did not choose 
to talk. In short, he was so dis¬ 
agreeable, that some days after 
both Talleyrand and the Duchess 
di Dino apologized to me for his 
ill-breeding. 

The Disconlenis. 

“ Is that the contents you are 
looking at?” in(|uired an anxious 
author, who saw Rogers’s eye fixed 
on a table or list of the presenta¬ 
tion copy of a new work. “ No,” 
said Rogers, pointing to the list of 
subscribers, “ the cfwcontents.” 


. Marriage. 

When he was speaking of some 
one’s mairiage in his usual tone, 
he was reminded that the friends 
of the bridegroom were very much 
])leased at it. Rogers replied, 
“He’s a fortunate man, then, for 
his friends .are jileased and his 
enemies delighted.” 

Rtvetiy^c. 

AVhenever a dis.agrec.able man, 
or one whom he disliked, married 
a ])retty woman, he would say, 
“ Now we shall liavc our revenge 
of him.” 

L.uflnil. 

None of the talkers whom I 
meet in l.oiulon society can slide 
I in a brilli.mt thing with such 
; readiness ns l.uttrell does. 

J.aily Doucgitl. 

One day at dinner Lad) Donc- 
g.d called acaais-. the table, “ Now, 
.Mr. Rogers, I am sure )ou are 
talking about me.” “ Lady 1 tone- 
gal,” he answered, " I pas.i my 
life in defending you.” 

Death. 

Whenever you are angry uith 
one you lo\ e, think that that dear 
one might die that moment. Your 
anger will v.anish at once. 

Cohri.iyc. 

Coleridge was a marvellous 
talker. t)ne morning when Hook- 
b.am Frere also breakfasted with 
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me, Coleridge talked for three 
hours without intermission about 
poetry, and so admirably, that I 
wish every word he had uttered 
hud been written down. JJut 
sometimes his harangues were 
(piite unintelligible, not only to 
myself, but others. AVordsw.orth 
and I called upon him one fore¬ 
noon when he was in a lodging 
off Pall Mall. He talked unin- 
terrui)tcdly for about t«o hours 
during which Word.swortli listened 
to him with profound attention, 
every now and then nodding his 
head, as if in assent. On (|uitting 
the lodgings, I said, “Well, for 
my part, I <-f)uld not make head or 
lad of Coleridge’s oration : ])ray, 
did you understand it ?” “Not 
one .syllable of it,'’ was A\'ords- 
worth’s rejdy. 

J\frs. Piozzi.^ 

T was afterwards verv intimate 
with the Pio//is, and visited them 
often at Streatham. 'I’he world 
was nujst unjust in blaming Mrs. 
Thrale for marrying Piozzi; he 
was a very handsome, gentlemanly, 
and amiable person, and made her 
a veiy good husband. In the 
evening he used to play to us 
most beautifully on the piano. 

* Mis. rio77i w.is born in 1739. As 
Min. Thrale she is hardly less /.rmili.ir to 
us than her friend Dr. Johnson. Kogeis 
was mistaken respecting the enniily 
between her and her daughters; they 
were afterwards icconcited, Jli.s. 
J'iozz) died at Bath, 1821. 


Her daughters never would see 
her after that marriage ; and, poor 
woman, when she was a very great 
age, 1 have heard her say “ that 
she w'ould go down upon her 
knees to them if they would only 
be reconciled to her.’’ 

■ Robert Southey. 

In all his domestic relations 
I Southey was the most amiable of 
j men; but he had no general phi- 
lanthro]iy; he was what you call 
a eoht man. lie was never hapjiy 
except when reading a book or 
making one. Coleridge once said 
to me, “ I can’t think of Southey 
witliout seeing him either using or 
mending a pen.” 

Mattherc Gir^oiy J.aais.f 

In Monk Lewis's writings there 
is a deal of bad taste ; but still he 
I was a man of genius. 

Theodore Hook. 

Words cannot do justice to 
Theodore Hook’s talent for im¬ 
provisation. It was perfectly 
wonderful. He was one day sit¬ 
ting at the pianoforte singing an 
extempore song as fluently as if 
he had had the words and music 
before him, when Moore happened 
to look into the room, and Hook 

t The aullior of “The Monk,” and 
many phxj'S- and novels. Lockhart calls 
him “a good-naturedfopling.” lie died 

I hi.-, voyage to Jamaica, iSiS. 
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immediately introduced a long 
parenthesis:— 

And here’s Mr. Moore 
recping in at the door, &c. 

The last time I sawTIook was in 
the lobby of I-ord Canterbury’s 
house, after a large evening i)arty 
there. He waS walking up and 
down singing with great gravity, 
to the astonishment of the footmen, 
“ Shepherds, I have lost my hat! ” 

Ignorance. 

I was not understood yesterday 
when I talked to a budding legis¬ 
lator about Sir Andrew Freeport; 
and here is a young lady who sup¬ 
poses Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
to be one of the tawdry potentates 
discovered by Bruce. 

Dr. Johnson and Dr. Parr. 

My friend Maltby and I had a 
strong desire to see Dr. Johnson; 
and we detennineJ to call upon 
him and introduce ourselves. We 
accordingly proceeded to his house 
in Bolt-court; and I had my hand 
on the knocker, when our courage 
failed us, and we retreated. Many 
years afterwards I mentioned this 
circumstance to Boswell, who said, 
“ What a pity you did not go 
boldly in; he would have received 
you with all kindness.” 

Rogers commonly followed up 
this anecdote with another of the 
advice he gave, instead of a letter 
of introduction, to a young friend 
who was going to Birmingham, and 
had a similar desire to see Dr. 


Tarr. “ Well, what did you do ? " 
“ E.xactly as you told me. I 
knocked boldly at the door, and 
asked for Dr. Parr. I was shown 
into a parlour on the ground floor 
by the ser^^^nt. When the doctor 
ajjpeared, I looked steadily at him 
for a moment, and then said, ‘ 1 )r. 
Parr, I have taken an inexcusable 
liberty, and I cannot complain if 
you order me to be kicked out of 
your house. On seeing your name 
upon the door, I could not make 
up my mind to pass the house of 
the greatest man in Eurojw with¬ 
out seeing him. I knocked, was 
admitted, and here 1 am.’ '^I’he 
doctor seized me by both hands 
in a kind of transport of welcome, 
fairly danced me up and down the 
room, and ended by keeping me 
to dinner on a roast shoulder of 
I mutton.” 

Words. 

Words are so twisted and tor¬ 
tured by some writens of the ])rcseut 
day that 1 am really sorry for 
them,—I mean, for the words. It 
is a favourite fancy of mine that 
perhaps in the next world the use 
of words may be dispensed with, 
that our thoughts may stream into 
each other’s minds without any 
verbal communication. 

Dr. Parr. 

Dr. P.arr had a'horror of the 
cast wind; and Tom Sheridan 
once kept him prisoner in the 
house for a fortnight by fixing the 
weathercock in that direction. 
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Frmch and English Writers. 

Wc have not a few charming 
writers in what may be called the 
middle style—Addison, Middleton, 
Jortin, &c.; but in the highest 
prose style we have none to be 
compared with llossuct, Pascal, or 
lluflbn. Wc have far better tragic, 
writers than Corneille or Racine : 
but wc have no one tube compared 
with Molierc—no one lihe him. 

I.ord Ershine.* 

To all letters soliciting “his 
subscription” to anything, hirskine 

I'.rskinc’s humour was chiefly illus- 
tr.ilcd by his cro-.s-cxamination of wit- 
Xlc was sometimes coiKlcmiied 
for this “ nonsense,” as it was callcil ; 
hut it tvas well saul that the “ nonsense ” 
of iM skine would set up half a dozen of 
such men as ran it down. Kxperience 
had probably shown him that a cause was 
nioie often served by upscttmjj the gravity 
ol a jury than combating the opinions of 
his opponents. A witness that had 
bafiled his cxamiilation, was suddenly 
asked by him, “ Yon were bom and bred 
in M.anchester, I believe?” “I w.as,” 
answered the witness pompously. “I 
knew it,”said Krskine, “ from the absurd 
cut of your neckcloth.” An action was 
brought by a gentleman who, whilst 
travelling in a sUge-coach that started 
from the Swan with Two Necks in had- 
lanc, had been u]'sct and had his arm 
broken. “Genticmen of the juiy,” 
s.aid Krskine, “the plaintiff in this case 
is Mr. Ileverlcy, a respectable merchant 
of Liverpool, and the tlefendant is Mr. 
^\ilson, proprietor ofdhe Swan with Two 
Necks, in Lad-lane,—a sign emblematic 
1 suppose, of the number of necks people 
ought to possess who ride in his vehicles.” 
Nor was his humour less quick, his wit 
less keen, when off the boards of his 


had a regular, form of reply, viz., 
“Sir, I 'feel much honoured by 
your application to me, and I beg 
to subscribe,”—here the reader 
had to turn over the leaf—“ myself 
your very obedient servant,” &c. 

Illegible Writing. 

It is inexcusable in any one to 
write illegibly. When I was a 
schoolboy I used to get hold of 
our writing-master’s copies, and 
trace them by holding them against 
the window; hence the plain hand 
I now write. 


thcatie, thccouil. MeetinghisfriendMr. 
hfaylem at Ramsgate, Maylem said his 
doctor had 01 derf ’.him not to bathe. “Oh, 
then," s.ud Krskine, “you are Malum 
pu'hihtum." “My wife, however,” said 
the other, “docs bathe.” “Oh, then,” 
said Krskine e.vultingly, “she is Malum 
tu sc. ” When Krskine was made colonel 
of the Lincoln’s Inn Corps, a friend 
wishing to banter him on the inferiority 
of his volunteers, told him “he had just 
come from the jrarade of the Excise Corps 
(then the worst in London), and that 
they appeared superior to the Lincoln’s 
Inncrs.’ “Sothey ought,” said Erskine ; 
“why, they are all Caesars ! ” (seizers). 
As a forensic speaker, Erskine stood 
I alone; his eloquence was inimitable and 
'irresistible. l!ut when he exercised his 
ipowei,s in Parliament it was found that 
what operated with extraordinary succc.ss 
in the law courts failed to satisfy the 
fastidious taste of the House of Commons. 
Ilis maiden speech was anticipated with 
great interest: and there is a story told 
that Pitt, evidently intending to reply, 
sat with pen and paper in his hand, pre¬ 
pared to catch the ai-gnments of this new 
and formidable advocate of the cause of 
Whiggery. Erskine commenced: Pitt 
wrote a word or two. Erskine proceeded; 
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■ Topham Bmuckrck.* 

Topham Bcauclerck (Johnson’s 
friend) was a strangely absent 
person. One day he had a party 
coming to dinner; and, just before 
their arrival, he went upstairs to 
change his dress. He forgot all 
about them; thought that it was 
bedtime pulled otf his clothes and 
got into bed. A person who 
jwesently entered the room to tell 
him that his guests were waiting 
for him, found him fast asleep. 

English Porter. 

At a dinner-party in Paris, given 
by a PYench noblem.an, I saw a 
black bottle of English porter set 
on the table as a great rarity, and 
drunk out of small glasses. 

but soon I’ilt’s attention to the paper rc- 
]a.\ed ; he assumed a careless look ; aiul 
at last, when every eye of the House was 
upon him, with a smile of infinite con¬ 
tempt, he dashed the pen through the 
paper and flung them on the floor. 
Lirskine, it is said, w.as dreadfully discon- 
ceiled by this well-acted expression of 
disilain, faltered through the remainder 
of his speech, and s.ank into his seat dis¬ 
pirited and shorn of his fame. 

• Topham Keauclerck died on the 
nth of March, 1780. He was eminent 
in his day as a wit and convereationist. 
He married in 17C8 I-ady Diana 
.Spencer, daughter of Charles, Duke of 
Marlborough. This lady’s first husb.and 
was Viscount llolingbroke, from whom 
she was divorced only a short lime 
Iseforc her marriage with Dc-auclcrck. 
Hardy, in his “Dife of Lord Charlcmonf,” 
says of Beauclerck, “his conversation 
could scarcely be equalled. He pos¬ 
sessed an exquisite taste, various ac¬ 
complishments, and the most perfect 


• Thiirloru.i 

Lord Thurlow once said to the 
Prince of Wales, “ Sir, your father 
will continue to be a iiopular king 
as long as he continues to go to 
church every Sunday, and to be 
faithful to that ugly woman, your 
mother; but you, sir, will never 
be popular.” 

, Dunmng.X 

Dunning (afterwards Lord Ash¬ 
burton) was “ stating the law ” to 
a jury at Guildhall, when Lord 
Mansfield interrupted him by 
saying, “ If thai be latv, I’ll go 
home and burn my books.” “ My 
lotd,” replied Dunning, “you had 
better go home and read them.” 

Sheridan.^ 

Sheridan had very fine eyc.s, and 


good breeding.” Dr. Johnson had 
a high opinion of Bcauclerck. He 
praised his facility of talent, and declared 
that after a mot of Bcauclerck, his on;: 
good things seemed laboured. 

+ Edward Thurlow, lajrd High Chan¬ 
cellor of (ireat Britain, was bora 1732, 
died 1806. 

X John Dunning, bora in 1731. 
During the Shelburn administration he 
was raised to the peerage under the title 
of Lord Ashburton. He was a wit, a 
clever lawyer, and an industrious politi- 
tician. Died 1783. 

§ To wh.at extent the conversation of 
Sheridan justified the excessive admi¬ 
ration with which it is spoken of 
can hardly now lie known ; for beyond 
the trite bon-mols attributed to him, 
few specimens of his table-talk have 
descended. There c.an be no question 
that in his younger days he was a nohle 
dUw-out. “ He was superb,” wrote 
Byron. “I have seen him cqt up 
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he was not a little vain of them.. 
He said to me on his death-bed, 
■‘Tell I.a(ly Uesborough that my 
eyes will look up to the coflin-lid 
IS brightly as ever.” 

Gibbon. 

Gibbon took very little exercise. 
He had been staying some time 
vith Lord .Sheflield in the country; 
ind when he was about to go away 
he servants could not find his 
i;U. “ T>less me,” said Gibbon, 

‘ I certainly left it in the hall on 
ny arrival here.” He had not 
itirred out of the house during the | 
vhole of the visit. 

Advice from IVomai. 

T rei]uently, when doubtful how 

iVhitbrcad, quU M-adame <lo Stael, 
uinihilatc Colniiui, and do little Ic.ss bv 
oinc others of good fame and ability. 

I'ct Mathews told Sir Walter Scott 
hat Sheridan “ was very dull in society, 
md sat sullen and silent, swallowing 
;lass after glass, rather a hindrance 
halt a help.” The only dr.awback to 
he best of Sheridan’s jokes is that they 
dl wear an air of premeilitation. It is 
lotorious th.at he was in the habit of 
■ntcring his witticisms in a note-book, 
o reproduce them at the fitting moments, 
.•laborated and improved. Yet the ex- 
piisitc felicity of their application was a 
■pecics of wit in itself: .and the best 
llustration of his keennes*’ in perceiving 
he point where a joke would most 
avourably explode, lies in the fact that 
le never delivered a witticism, whether in 
he House of Commons or at the dinner- 
able, that was known to miss fire. 11 
s much to bo regretted that more of 
lis conversation has not been pre- 
lerved; yet both the memoirs of him by 
VIoorc and Watkins are singttlarly 


to act in matters of importance, I 
have received more useful advice 
from women than from men. 
Women have the understanding of 
the heart; which is better than 
that of the head. 

7 'he Element of Popularity. 

In order to attain general popu¬ 
larity, a poem must have (what it 
is creditable to our countrymen 
that they look for) a strong reli¬ 
gious tendency, and must treat of 
.subjects which require no previous 
knowledge in the reader. Cowper’s 
poems are of that description. 

Ninels. 

Nowadays, as soon as a novel 
has had its run, and is beginning 


barien of his mots. Miih.iel Kelly h.vs 
foilunately preserved a few of his le- 
marks; but those who desire proofs of 
his .ability as .a talker must be satisfied 
to Seek them in tradition, or in the pages 
of those books of humour uhich aie infi¬ 
nitely more, misleading th.in tradition. 
Here, houever, are a few stories of him 
which are worth repeating, though I 
fear they are terribly hackneyed; and 
some sayings which the leader may like 
to hear. T.alking of liurke, “ when,” 
said he, ” posterity reads the speeches of 
liurke, they will hardly be able to be¬ 
lieve that, during his lifetime, he was 
not considered as a first-rate speaker, 
nor even a second-rate one.” “When¬ 
ever,” said he, “any one proposes to 
give a specific plan of rcfoim, always 
answer that you aie for nothing short of 
annual parliaments and universal suf¬ 
frage —there you are safe." “They talk 
of avarice, lust, ambition as great pas¬ 
sions,” he once remarked; “ it is a mis¬ 
take : they are little passions. Vanity 
is the great commanding passion of all. 
!• 
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to be forgotten, out comes an edi¬ 
tion of it as a “ standard novel.” 

• and Age. 

One afternoon, at court, I was 
standing beside two intimate ac¬ 
quaintances of mine, an old noble¬ 
man and a middle-aged lady of 
rank, when the former remarked 
to tlie latter tliat he thought a 
certain young lady near us was 
uncommonly beautiful. The mid¬ 
dle-aged lady replied, “ I cannot 
see any particular beauty in her.” 
“Ah, madam,” he rejoined, “to 
us old men youth always ap¬ 
pears beautiful.” (A si)ecch 
with which Wordsworth, when I 
repeated it to him, was greatly 
struck.) The fact is, till we are 
about to leave the world, we do 

It is this that produces the grand and 
most heroic deeds, or impels to the 
most dreadrul crimes. Save me but from 
this passion, and I can defy the others. 
They are mere urchins, but this, is a 
giant.” A Major Urereton, a cele¬ 
brated gambler, said to .Sheridan, “I 
have had a great misfortune since we 
met: I have lost Mrs. Drerelon.” 
“Indeed,” said Sheridan, “how did 
you lose her—at hazard oratquinze?” 
The two Sheridans (says Kelly) were 
supping with me one night after the 
opera, at a period when Tom expected 
to get into parliament. “I think, 
father,” said Tom, “ that many men 
who are called great patriots in the 
House of Commons are great humbugs. 
For myself, if I get itito parliament, I 
will pledge myself to no party, but 
write upon my forehead in legible char¬ 
acters, ‘ To be let; ’ ‘ And under that, 
Tom,’ said Sheridan, ‘write unfur¬ 
nished.'" One evening after we had 
dined together (says Kelly), I was 


• not perceive how much it contains 
to excite our interest and admira¬ 
tion ; the sunsets appear to me 
far lovelier now than they were in 
other years; and the bee upon the 
flower is now an object of curiosily,i 
which it was not in my early 
days. 

' Great Names. 

Do not allow yourself to be im¬ 
posed U])on by the authority of 
great names ; there is npt a little 
both in Shakespeare and Millon 
that is very for from good. The 
f.iinous passage in Hamlet, though 
il has passed into a sort of pro¬ 
verbial expression, is downright 
nonsense:— 

“A custom 

Moic honoured in the breach than the 
ob.^ervance. ” 

tellingliim tli.at I was placed in a dilcimii.i 
by a winc-merchant from Hockheim. 

1 had commissioned him to send me six 
dozen, instead, he had sent me sahen. 
1 exprcjiscd a wish to sell a part of it. 
“My dear Kelly,” said .Sheridan, “1 
would take it off your h.ands with all my 
heart, but 1 have not the money to pay 
for it. I will, however, give you au in¬ 
scription to place over the door of ) our 
saloon—write over it: ‘Michael Kelly, 
comiroser of wines and importer of music.’ ” 
John Kemble was complaining of want 
of novelty at Diury-lane Theatre, and 
that as manager he felt une.asy at the 
lack of it. “My dear Kemble,” said 
.Sheridan, “don’t talk of grievances now.” 
But Kemble still kept on, saying, “ In¬ 
deed, we must seek for novelty, or the 
theatre will sink—novelty, and novelty 
alone, can prop it up.” “Then,” re¬ 
plied Sheridan, with a smile, “ if you 
want novelty, act Hamlet, and hav 
music played between your pauses.” 
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How cau a custom be honoured 
in tlie breach of it? In Milton’s 
description of the lazar - house 
there is a dreadful confusion of 
metaphor;— 

“ Sight si) tlcforni, wliat heart of rock 
could long 

Diy-c/d behold ? ” 

J once observed this to Coleridge* 
wlio told Wordsworth he could 
not slecj) nil the next night for 
thinking of it. 

■* Cohf Revkwi'rs. 

if \ou wisli to lane your works 
coldly reviewed, get your intimate 
liiend to write nn article on them. 

The French Revolution. 

The French revolution was the 
gi e.ite.st (^ent in iiurope since the 
itniption of the Goths. 

Like Brothers. 

I once observed to a friend of 

mine, “Why, you and iNfr. - 

live like two brothers.'’ Ilerejdied, 
“God forbid!” and it must be 
confessed that most of the “ mis¬ 
understandings ” which we hear of 
e\isl between brothers and si.sters. 
These “ misunderstandings ” often 
arise from the eminence acejuired 
by some one member of a famil)-, 
which the others cannot endure. 

John Kemblds Jealousy. 

AVhen- Kemble was living at 


' .S.muicl Horsley, hoin 1733. He | 
w.i.lhc opponent of I)r. Piiestley. JIc i 
\..i. eni'iviilnuitlKni;ti* l.\!i, niul WiU ) 


Lausanne, he used to feel rather 
jealous of Mont I’lanc ; he dis- 
likerl to hear i)eoj)le always asking, 
“ flow docs Mont Blanc look this 
morning ? ” 

. Evil. 

ii'liy there should be evil in the 
tvorld is indeed a mystery. Milton 
attempts to an.swer the question, 
but he has not clone it .satisfactorily. 
'I'he three acutest men with whom 
1 was ever acquainted. Sir James 
Mackintosh, Malthu.s, .and Bobus 
Smith, were all agreed that the 
attributes of the Deity must be in 
some res])ects limited, else there 
would be no sin and misery. 

7'he Three Curses oj J? eland. 

'I’he three grc.at curses of Ireland 
.are, .\bsentceism. Middlemen, and 
the I’rotestant Jestablishraent. 

A Duel 

.^11 Englishman and a French¬ 
man hac-ing quarrelled, they were 
to fight a duel; and, that they 
might have a better chance of 
missing one another, they agreed 
.that it .should take place ih a room 
[lerfectly dark. The Englishman 
groped his way to the hearth, fired 
up file chimnc)', and brought down 
■—the Frenchman. (Whenever 1 
tell this story in Baris, I make the 
Frenchman fire up the chimney.) 

• lilonscy and Bishop HorslcyA 

Bishoi) Horsley one day met 


long sccicl.iiy iif the Itnjul Society. He 
die 1 ill iSjI). 


I> 2 
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Monsey in tlic I’ark. ‘‘'J’h(.-5c 
are dreadful times!” said Horsley; 
“ not only do deists abound, but— 
would.you think it, doctor?—sonic 
jieojile deny that tlicre is a (Jod !” 
“ 1 can tell you,” reiilied Itfonsey, 
“ what is ctjually strange,—some 
])eo|)le believe that there are 
three.” Horsley immediately 
walked away. 

• OH A,^c. 

'I'o any one who has reached a 
very advanced age, a walk through 
the streets of I.ondon is like a 
walk in a cemetery. How many 
houses do I pass, now inhabited 
by sttangers, in whidi I used to 
spend such hnpjiy hours uith those 
who have long been dead and 
gone. 

Racih:. 

One of the books which I never 
tire of readin.g is “ IMemoiressurla 
Vie tie Jemi Ivacine,” by his son. 

. Braiiing Clnhlrcn. 

Most ])cople are ever on the 
watch to find fault with their’ 
children, and are afraid oiLraisin^ 
them for fear of spoilim^ them. 
Now I am sure that nothing luis a 
better effect upon children than 
praise. I had a proof of this in 
('I'liomas) Moore’s daughter. He 
used always to be saying to her, 
” What a i;opd little girl!” and she 
continued to grow more and more 
good till she liecame too good for 
this world, and died. 


. LiUralure. 

IVhen literature is the sole btisi- 
ness of life, it becomes a drudgery. 
When we are able to resort to it 
only at certain hours, it is a charm¬ 
ing relaxation. In my earlier 
days I was a banker’s clerk, obliged 
to be at the desk e\ ery day from 
ten till five o’clock ; and I shall 
never forget the delight with which, 
on retuining home, I used to read 
and write during the evening. 

Gullh'cr's Travels. 

I don’t call “Robinson Crusoe 
and “Ciillivcr’s 'rravcls”*7/c7'</r. 
They stand (piite unrivalled for 
invention among all ju'osc fictions. 
When I was at llanbuiy I haj)- 
])ened to ob.serve in the church¬ 
yard several inscriptions to the 
memory of persons named (liil- 
liver; and on my return home, 
looking into “(’lulliver’s Travels” 
1 found, to my surjjrise, that the 
said inscriptions are mentioned 
there as a confirmation of Air. 
Gulliver's .statement “ that his 
family came from Oxfordshire.’’ 

- Etiquette and Royalty. 

Once t\hcn in com])any Avith 
William IV., I (]uite forgot that 
it was against all etiquette to 
ask a sovereign about his health ; 
and on his saying to me, “ Mr. 
Rogers, I hope you arc well,” I 
replied “Very well, I thank your 
Majesty; I trust that your Majesty 
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is quilc well alsol' Never was a kii'^g 
in greater confusion; he didn’t 
know where to look, and stam¬ 
mered out, “ Yes—yes—only a 
little rheumatism.’’ 

Fiis^ini, 

Vfhat a disgusting thing is 
fagging at our great si hools ! 
l\'hen J.ord Holland was a .school¬ 
boy, he was forced as a fag to 
toast bread with Itis JJng^.'rs for the 
breakf.xst of another boy. J^ord 
Holland's mother lent him a toast¬ 
ing-fork. H is fagger broke it over 
his head, and still compelled him 
to ])re])are the toast in his old way. 
In conseijuence of this process, 
his fingers siilVered so much that 
they always retained a withered 
appearance. 

Earl Bussell. 

It is mainly to the noble con¬ 
sistency of his whole career that 
l.ord John owes the high ]>lace 
uhith he jiohls in the estimation 
of the 1 cbjilc. 

Cletirvoyetnec. 

] cannot believe in clairvo 3 'ance 
— kraiisi: the ilti/i;.> is impossible. 

Compulsory Enjoyment. 

Moore. — “One would not enjoy 
even Paradise if one was obliged 
to live in it.” Rooeus. —“No, 1 
dare saj'’ when Adam and J'lve 
were turned out, they were very 
liappy.” 


Ljird LLollanei.* 

He always comes down to 
breakfast like a man upon whom 
I some sudden good fortune had 
just fallen. 

Dr. Young. 

In my youthful days Voting’s 
! “Night Thoughts” was a very 
\ favourite book, especially with 
ladies ; I knew more than one 
lady who had a cojiy of it, in 
which jiarticular jiassagcs were 
marked for her by some popular 
teacher. Young's ])oem, “ The 
Last Dav,” contains, amidst much 
I ansuruiiv, several fine lines ; wh.al 
an enormous thought is this !— 

“'I'liiisc ovcrwlu'lining atniics wIkkc 
nmiinaivl 

.Said Id one cinjiirc ‘ fall,’ aiiollier 
‘ -.land.’ 

ir/iov re.xr lav lexnft in ui:pit, -..’’nic 
hi valnnei i/aivii 

Kom-.t the hroaJ fioni and eal'nl Ihc 
haute 

Butler's “ Analogy.” 
Wilberforcc rei|uested Pitt to 
read ISutlcr’s “Analogy.” Pitt did 
so ; and was by no means satisfied 
with the reasoning in it. “ My 
dear Wilbcrlorce,” he said, “ you 
may jrrovc an} thing by analogy.” 

. Jifason's “ L.ife of Gi ayP 
' I was a mere lad when Mason's 
“Ciray” was jniblished. 1 read it 
ill my young days with delight, 

* Henry Richard Vassal, I.ord Hol¬ 
land, nephew of C. J. Pox, horn 1773, 
died 1840. 
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and have done so ever since. The 
“Letters” have for me an inex¬ 
pressible charm; they arc as n itty 
as Walpole’s, and have what his 
want, tnie wisdom. 

• Atiam BmilJi.* 

When I first saw Smith he was 
at breakfast, eating strawberries, 
and he descanted on the superior 
flavour of those grown in Scot¬ 
land. I found him very kind and 
communicative. Jfe was (what 
Robertson was not) a man who 
had seen a great deal of the world. 
Once, in the course of conversa¬ 
tion, I happened to remark of 
some wnriter that “he was rather 
superficial I —a Voltaire.” “Sir,” 
cried Smith, striking the table with | 
his hand, “there has been but one i 
Voltaire!” 

John Wi/kes. 

lie was quite as ugly and 
squinted as much as hi.s ])ortrails 
make him; but he was very gen- 

* Adam .Smith, the well-hiiown authi>r 
of the “ Wealth of K.itions” “Theory 
of Moral Sentiments,” &c., horn 1725, 
died T790. “ Adam Smith,” wiotc Mr. T 1 . 

T. Ilnckle, “by the publication of one 
solitary work contributed more towards 
the happiness of man than h.as been 
effected by the united abilities of all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom history 
has preserved an authentic account.” 

t Charles Churchill, born 1731. The 
“ Kosciad,” a satire on the actors of that 
day, is as vigorous as anything ever 
wriiten since the publication of the“ Dun- 
ciad.” In that poem Churchill shows 
himself not only a keen dramatic critic, 
but a poet cap.ablc of higher flights than 


tlcmanly in ajtpcarancc and matt 
tiers. I think 1 see him at this 
moment walking through the 
croAvded streets of the City as 
chamberlain, on his tvay to Guild¬ 
hall, in a scarlet coat, military 
boots, and a bag-wig, the hackney- 
coachmen in A'ain calling out to 
him, “A coach, your honour?” 

ChurcMU.\ 

With the exception of some 
good lines, such as— 

“ Hell in his hc.irt and Tyburn in his 
face. ” 

Churchill’s poetry is, to my think 
ing, but mediocre; and for such 
poetry I have little toleration. 

• Avmnnd 

Cumberland was a most agree¬ 
able companion, and a very enter¬ 
taining convcrscr. His theatrical 
anecdotes Avere related Avith in¬ 
finite spirit and humour; his de¬ 
scription of Mrs. Siddons coming 
off the stage in the full flush of 

his indolence would suffer him to attempt. 
As a man he w.as indeed contemptible ; 
and it is perhaps due to his depravity 
that his reputation has sufTered so greatly. 
The contempt of his contcmporaiiesisa 
g.angrcnc that time seems rather to h.avc 
siircad lhan cured. He died on the 4II1 
of Movember, 1764. 

I Richard Cuuibcrl.ind, born 1732. 
He was a man of unquestionable ability, 
the author of many plays and a diverting 
tautobiogra])hy. Ifut his jealous nature 
gained him the dislike of all who 
knew him. He was the original of Sir 
Brctful ria«imy in the farce of the 
Critic. lIodiodiRir. 
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Iruiinpli, and walking iip to the 
green-room mirror to survey her¬ 
self was admirable. lie said that 
(he three finest pieces of acting 
a hich he had ever witnessed were 
Garrick’s Lear, Henderson’s Fal- 
siaf!, and Cooke’s lago. AVhen 
Cumberland was composing any 
work, he never shut himself up in 
his study; he always wrote in the 
room where his family sat, and did 
not feel the least disturbed by the 
noise of his children at play beside 
him. 

Jieatlii’s “ Minsiri/."* 

I remember taking Ilcattie’s | 
■ Minstrel” down from my father’s j 
shelves on a fine summer even¬ 
ing, and reading it for the first ! 
time with such delight! It still i 
charms me ( 1 mean the first book ; i 
(he second is far inferior). 

Ifonu’ ToohA 

AVhon Horne Tooke was at 
school, the bo)’s a,skcd him what 
his f.ither was. Tooke answered, 
“A Turkey merchant.” (lie was 
a poulterer.) 

* ])r. James l!e.attic was horn in 1735. 
llew.ns long iirofessor of jiliilosoghy at 
Ahenlccn, .and c,ariie(l nnicli credit hy Ins 
“ Kss.ay on Truth.'' Ilis “ Minstrel” is 
a very charming poem. The poet (!i.ay 
summed up iSeattie as “a poet, a philo¬ 
sopher, and a good man.” He died 
1803. 

t John TTornc Toohe, the author of 
the “Diveisions ol Ihirh'y,” was horn 
, 1736. He was a soured and di.sappointcil 


. “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Emfirc." 

Fox used to say that Gibbon’s 
history was immortal, becatise no¬ 
body could do without it; nobody, 
without vast expense of time anti 
labour, could get elsewhere the in¬ 
formation which it contains. 1 
think, and so Lord Grenville 
thought, that the introductory 
chapters are the finest parts ol 
•that history ■, it was certainly more 
diiTicult to write them than the 
rest of the work. 

Dr. IVoleot {Reicr PindaifX 

I am not sure that I do not 
prefer AVolcot to Churchill. Wol- 
cot’s “Gipsy” is very neat. 

■ William Conihe.^ 

Coml'.e, author of the “Diabo- 
liad,” of Lord Lyttleton’s “I.etters,” 
and more recently of “ Dr. Syntax's 
Three Tours,” was a most extraor¬ 
dinary ])erson. During a very long 
life he had seen much of the world 
—its ujrs and downs, lie was 
certainly well connected. Fitz- 
])atrick recollected him at Douay 
College. He moved once in the 


man, now llic partisan of Ton, now iho 
)ianegyrist oi I’lU. In 1704 lie was tried 
for liigli tre.ason, but acipiiued. He died 
1812. 

t Dr. Wolcot was born in 1738. As 
a satiri-t Wolcot li.as been greatly over¬ 
rated. I’ut as a Cl itic, both of pamting 
and music, lie was pobsessed ol sound 
juilginciit. Died 1S09. 

§ William Combe, bom 1711, died 
I 1S23. 
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highest society, apcl was very inti¬ 
mate with the Duke of Bedford. 
7 Vcnty thousand pounds were un¬ 
expectedly bequeathed to him by 
an old gentleman, who said “he 
ought to have been Combe’s 
fatlicr” (that is, he had been on 
the point of marrying Combe’s 
motlier), and wlio, therefore, left 
him that large sum. Combe con¬ 
trived to get rid of the money in 
an incredibly short time. 

William ITayh’)’.* 

If Ilayley was formerly overrated 
he is now undervalued. He was a 
most accontplished person, as in¬ 
deed is evident from the notes to his 
various com])Osilions—notes which 
Lord Holland admired greatly. 

W. L. Bini<lcs.\ 

Howies, like most other ])oets, 

* Of die alisurd praise given to Ilay¬ 
ley, die remark of Gibbon, the historian, 

IS an example : “ .Since ]’i)])c’s death I 
am sadsfied that England has not seen 
so happy a iniOure of strong .sense and 
(lowing numbers.” 

f 'I'he Kcv. Willi.im Lisle Ilow'les, 
bom in 1762, was a mild sonneteer and 


was greatly depressed by the harsh 
criticisms of the reviewers. I ad¬ 
vised him not to mind them; and 
eventually following my advice, he 
became a much ha])pier man. I 
suggested to him the subject of (he 
“ Missionar)',” and he was to dedi¬ 
cate it to me. He, however, dedi¬ 
cated it to a noble lord, who never, 
either by word or letter, acknow¬ 
ledged the dedication. Bowles’s 
nervous timidity is the most ridi¬ 
culous thing imaginable. Being 
passionately fond of music, he 
came to London expressly (0 attend 
the last commemoration of Maude 
After going to the Abbey he ob¬ 
served that the door was closed. 
Immediately he ran to the door¬ 
keeper, exclaiming, “ What! am I 
to be shut up here?” and outlie 
went before he had heard a single 
note. 

.mil.iblc man, well known to llic cbief 
]ioets of his age, by some of wboin he 
w.as imitateil. Coleridge has acknow¬ 
ledged his obligations to Howies in a 
sonnet that concludes with the line, “An 
lommou pniisc to thcc, dear bard, I 
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NAJK)LEON I. 


1769—1821. 


fXapolcon Liiorapaitc wns barn at Ajncno, in Cor-ic.i, Aii^n-.t 15, 1769. He was 
C'litralnl at the nbliiary sl’ 1 )o .4 of Ibicnne, and in ScplcmlHM-, i/S;, cnleiod Ihc anny 
as lien tenant in llu* bonibaidjci.s. Jn 1793 i)o Mas at ll)e sn‘i;e of Toidon, and 

111 coiisc<|Uliicc of Iii> biave ludnvnmr, made jjcntral of tlie bn^aiic. la the same 
year of hi*. ni.iiji.ii;e with loscpbinc IVauJiainais lu* mas made coniui.indcr of llic 
army of Italy. And now comniciKcd tliat sciiis of battles mIiuIi, licjiinnin" in* 
ICuiope, be cariietl into niurnin*; a-;ain to depose the Jiiietlory and to 

piocure bis nomination as l*il^t Consul. In the followin" )eai lie renewed bos- 
tilitiC', crossed the Alps and j^aiiied Londiaidy. In May, 1804, be was pio- 
clainu d bciedilaiy Kinj-eior of the b'rencb. and in the followhi;^ lleccmber was 
crowned by the I’ojie. In iSoO he decLued wai a;.^ainsl rinsdaand Ru da, totally 
flelealeil the loini'T at jen.i, and eiileieil Inibii. In the followin'j year conimcn»'ed 
the iVniiisiilar War, when-his lump-, sitffeied a sULCe-^don *ol defeats by the l»rili^h 
under Wellington. In 1S12 he declautl uai a^^niiisl Russia, and passed the iSicmeii 
(*u the 25111 of May with nn iminen-c aiiny, e'insisiinj:j of upwards of 420,000 men. 
in the followinj; Sej»leniber Moscow was barni, and \a])-;l<'<«n bcjin bis ictreat, 
•esii^niiijr the command to Muiat. In iSi j the Anauans and Ihiisdins entered 
I'lame, and Napoleon abdicated, and wa^. iiil lo I.lb.i as ku-:(. Ideven iiiontbs 
aflei he s.nbfl fuMii Klba, leaehed Pans, )..ined the .nniy on l!,-* 12th of June, and 
<ui tee 151b «>r the same nioiilb, 1S15, wasi ‘‘.dlyd-J ated :U Wvikrloo. Ilea^a'ui 
abdicated in favmii of bis son, an 1 w.i* en: be the 1’ I’l h Cto\\.imiaul to St. Helena, 
wbcie be died on the 51b May, | 


Tlic worst thing Kngland e\ov 
did was that of endeavouring to 
make herself a great inilitarynation. 
Jn doing that she must always be 
the slave of J<ussia, I’russia, or 
Austria, or at least in some degree 
subservient to them, because she 
has not enough of men to combat 
on the Continent cither France or 
any of the others, and conseiiucntly 
must hire men from some of them ; 


j whereas at sea you are so superior, 
i your sailors so much better, that 
you w ill always be superior to us. 
\ \’our solilicrs, too, have not the 
I (pialiiies for a military nation ; they 
i are not ecpial in agility, address, 
f)r inlelligence to the French, and 
when they meet with a reverse, 
their discipline is very had. 1 .saw 
myself the retreat of Moore, and 1 
never in my life witnessed anything 
so bad as the conduct of the 
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soldiers j it was impossible to col¬ 
lect them or make theui do any¬ 
thing. Nearly all were drunk,* 

Wataloo. 

1 had not the least idea of figlil- 
ing on the i8th. I did not sup¬ 
pose Wellington would have given 
me I)atl1c. 1 so fully expected 
Wellington tO retreat’ that J had 
not even made preparations for 
battle, and was a little taken In' 
surprise; but I never was so pleased 
as when 1 s.aw he intended to 
.%ht. I had not a doubt of anni¬ 
hilating his army; it was the only 
thing I could have wislied. 1 ex- 
jiecled him to abandon Handers, 
and fall back on the Russians ; but 
■when 1 found he gave me battle 
singly, I was confident of his de¬ 
struction. My soldiers beh.avcd 
well; my generals did not. It 
was dusk -ivhen my army vas 
thrown into confusion ; if I could 
have shown myself, they would have 
rallied and been victorious, but the 
rout was great, I was carried away 
in the throng. 1 Avent to Paris to 
try to s.ave the honour <if h'rami.. 
but found I could not. 

_ SoMkrs. 

A soldier is only a ni.achine to 
obey orders. 

. EuroF'’. 

F.urope is but a molehill; there 
never have existed mighty empires^ 

This is a lie. Moore otfored hallle 
to die army under Napoleon, and—it 
was declined, 


there never have occurred great 
revolutions, save in the Ea.st,Avherc 
live sixjmndred millions of men,— 
the cradle of all religions, the birth¬ 
place of all met.iphysics. 

Title of A'obilily. 

My title of nobility dales from 
flic battle of Montcnolte. 

Led/. '■' 

Neither the (jiielliiig of the sec¬ 
tions nor the victory of Montcnolte 
induced me to think myself a 
superior char.aclcr. It was not 
till after the terrilile passage of the 
bridge of J.orli that the idea en¬ 
tered niymind that 1 might become 
a decisive actor in the politiial 
arena. Then the sjiark of amhilitm 
.arose in me for the first time. 

■ IBs Rkl/ea. 

T have a taste for founding, lu i 
possessing. My riches consist m 
glory and celebrity. 'I'lie Siinjilon 
and the Louvre were, in tlic e\es 
of the jicople and of foreigners, 
more my projicrly than any pri¬ 
vate domains could jiossibly have 
been. 

Eiii;lish Manners. 

'I'he English apjiear to jirefer the 
bottle to the society of their ladies. 
This is illustralecl by dismissing 
the ladies from the table and re- 
m.iining for hours to drink and 
intoxicate themselves. If 1 were 
in England I should certainly leave 


* Poiydit oil the intli of .May, 1796. 
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the tabic with the ladies. If the . 
object is to talk instead of to 
drink, why banish them ? Surely, 
conversation is never so lively nor 
so w’itly as when ladies take a part 
in it. Were I an Englishwoman 
, I should feel very discontented at 
being turned out by the men to I 
wait for two or three hours while 
they are drinking. In ]''rancc, 
society is nothing unless ladies an- 
present. 

' IBs ny/c » 

'I conquer prorinccs, but Jose 
phine wins hearts. 

• DhJ^itich. 

Use dispatch. Kcnicmbcr that 
the world only took six tlays to 
create. Ask me for whatever ) ou 
please except iimr: that is the 
ottly thing which is beyond my 
1 lower. 

. 'J'hc Desert. 

I never jiasscd the desert with¬ 
out experienrittg very painful emo 
tions. It Wits the image of im¬ 
mensity to my mind. It .shoved 
no limits. It liad neither beginning 
nor end. It ’-'.as an ocean tor tl. 
foot of man. 

PcrscvcrnUiC. 

Victory belongs to the most per 
severing. 

* She w.is m.iiiicd to him in I 70 f>. 
aiut clivorcocl in 1X09. She was horn in 
M.irliiiiquc in lyh.?, m.arried at tlie age 
of 16 the A’icomte he Ucauharnais, who 
was executed in 1794, crowned as the 
wifi- of Naiioleon, Kmiwcss in 1804, and 
died near f’.iiis in 1S14. 


• Christianity. 

The religion of Jc.susisa threat; 
that of Mahomet a promise. 

Friendship. 

Friendship is but a name. I love 
no one; no, not even my brothers, 
j oseph, perhaps, a little. And if 
I do love him, it is, perhajts, be¬ 
cause he is ray elder, and from 
habit. Duroc ! Ah, yes, I love 
him too. t But why ? His ch.a- 
racter jileases me. lie is cold, 
re.scrved, and resolute, and I 
ic.ally believe that he never shed a 
I tear. As to mj sclf, I know well 
that I have not one true friend. 
-Vs long as 1 continue what I am, 

1 may have as many pretended 
I friends as 1 please. We mu.'t 
; leave sen.sibility to the women ; it 
j is their business. Men should be 
I firm in heart and in purpose, or 
I they s'lould have nothing to do 
I with uar or government. 1 am 
' not amiable; no, I am not .ami.able. 
T never have been; but I am 
just. 

Bou.ssoau was a bad man, a 
very bad man. He caused the 
revolution. 

I ■ lunce. 

I Nai’or.KON .—“ It is always the 
i greater number which defeats the 

t Cicraud Jfiiroc, Duke of Friuli, was 
bom ill 1772, .and served in all the wars 
fought by Xapolcon. lie was killed at 
hlackersdoilT 111 May, 1S13. 

I Jean Jaciiues Ronssc.an was bom in 
1712. “Rousseau, sir,” said Johnson, 
“ is a very bad man. I would sooner 
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less.’’ Gouier.—“A nd yet with 
sin;ill nrniies you have frequently 
defeated large ones.” Nm’oi-f.on. 

—“I'hen then it was always the 
inferior force which was defeated 
by file superior. When with a small 
body of men T was in the presence j 
of a large one, collecting iny little 
b.and, 1 fell like lightning on one | 
of the wings of the hostile army, j 
and defeated it. J’rofjting by the ' 
disorder which such an event 
never failed to occasion in their 
whole line, I re])cated the .attack 
with similar success in .another 
(luartcr, still with my whole force. 

I thus beat it in detail. 'J’he 
general victory which was the 
result was still an c.xamjilc of the 
truth of the principle, that the 
greater force defeats the lesser.” 

The Pricsls. 

The priests were the class of 
men that gave me the least trouble. 
Tiiey were at first all against me; 
but I allowed them to we.ar violet- 
(oloiired stockings, and from that 
moment they were all for me. 


sic;n ,a sentence for liis transportation than 
lli.Tl Ilf any felon who has fjonc from tlic 
()lil Jlailey these many years. Yes, 1 
lould like to have him work in the 
, '.mtations.” liosWKi.l..—“.Sir, do you 
think him as hail a man as Voltaire?” 
Jimssox.—“ Why, sir, it is difficult to 
seltle the jiroportion of initjuily between 
them.” Orokcr, in a note to this pas. 
sage, says: “J do not think there is in 
liU'iMturo so hollow and undeserved a 
reputation ns Uousjcau’s.” 'J'his is too 
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Early Discif<Iinc. 

When 1 w.TS a child I w.as noi.sy 
and (jti.arrelsome, and feared no¬ 
bod)'. Jjtit the affection of Mamma 
l.ctitia was tempered with .severity. 
.She jiunished and rewarded with¬ 
out jiartiality. Nothing we did, 
either good or evil, was lost. She 
watched over her ehildrcn with 
une.samplcd care, disc.ircling and 
stamjiing with disgrace every ig¬ 
noble sentiment and affection, and 
only .allowing our young minds to 
imbibe imjire.ssions of what was 
gicat and elevated. She tibhorred 
lalsehood, ])unished disobedience, 
and did not allow any fault to 
pass unnoticed. 

.S'/. Helena. 

If .St. Melena were France, 1 
shoitkl love even this frightful 
rock. 

Our Skiviour. 

T know men, and tell you th;it 
Jc.sus Christ is not a mtin. Su]>er- 
lii ial minds sec a resemblance be¬ 
tween Christ and the founders of 
emjtires and the gods of other rc- 


miuh. The “ Contrul .Soci.al” and the 
“ I'.milc,” which were scvcivilly puli- 
lishcd in lyfioand lyds, aic indeed cal¬ 
culated to e.\cili‘ the h,aired of so stern a 
moralist as Johnson, and so acrimonious 
a Tory as Croker. lJut, surely, the inli- 
nilc beauties both of thought and lan¬ 
guage in the “IS'ouyelle Iliiloise” and 
the “Confessions,” justify the gre.at re¬ 
putation which Kousseau achieved in his 
own day and hardly loses among critics 
in this, 
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lisions. That rcscrablanrc docs, 
not c.\ist. 'J’here is between 
Chri.stianily and all other religions 
whatsoever the distance of infi¬ 
nity. 

English Soldiers. 

'I'he I'lnglish soldier is brave, 
•lone more so, and the officers are I 
111 general men of honour. But 1 i 
:lo not think them capable of ])cr- I 
forming great feats. I think that ! 
if 1 were at their head 1 could 
make them capable of anything. 

What might not be hoped from 
the l'’.ngli-.h army if each who be¬ 
haved well had the chance of be¬ 
coming a genor.tl some day! 

SiU'uce. 

They may say what they like— 
everything is organized matter. 
'I'he tree is the first link of the 
«luin, m.m is the la.st. Men are 
young, the earth is old. Vegetable 
and animal chemistry arc still in 
their infancy. Electricity, galvan- 
i.-.m,—what discoveries in a few 
years ! ” 

» JSfan and Beast. 

hfan is only a more perfect 
animal than the rest. lie reasons 
better, lint who knows that lower 
animals h.ave not a particular lan¬ 
guage ? I think it is presumption 
on our part to deny it because we 
do not know. A horse has me¬ 
mory and knowledge and sensibi¬ 
lity. He distinguishes his master 
from the servants, although they 
are more constantly with him. .1 


my.self had a horse who distiu- 
guished me from all others, and 
tvho showed by his curvetings and 
superb pace when I was on his 
back that he carried a personage 
suiterior to those by whom he was 
suiTounded. He only allowed my¬ 
self and a groom to mount him, and 
when this man mounted him his 
action was so dill'erent, one would 
have thought lie knew when he 
had a groom only on his back. 
When 1 lo.st my way, f threw the 
reins on his neck, and he always 
found it. Who can deny the in¬ 
telligence of dog.s? There is a 
link between all .animals. Plants 
.are eating .and drinking animals, 
and there are different gradationa 
H[) to man, who is the most pei- 
fecl of them all, more or le; s. 

7'al/eyrand. 

Talleyrand was alwa)s in a stale 
of treason, but it was complicity 
widi fortune. His circumspection 
was extreme. He conducted him¬ 
self with his friends as if they 
were his enemies, with his enemies 
as if they might become his friends. 
In the affair of the divorce he was 
for the Empress Josciihinc. It 
was he who hastened on the war 
with Sjiain, although in imblic he 
had the ait to appear opposed to 
it. It was he who was the active 
cause and the princijial instrument 
in the death of the Due d’Enghien. 

Medicine. 

I have no faith in medicines. 
My remedies arc fasting and the 
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warm bath. At the same time I 
have a higher opinion of the me¬ 
dical, .or, rather, the surgical pro¬ 
fession than of any other. 

The Lnvasion of England. 

I possessed the best army that 
ever was—that of Austcrlitz. That 
is saying everything. Four days 
would have sufllced to find mo in 
London. I should not have gone 
as a conqueror, but as a liberator. 
J .should have recalled William J JI. 
(to the Kngli.sh) but with more 
generosity and disinterestedness. 
The discipline of iny army would 
have been perfect. It would have 
been conducted in 1 .ondon as if it 
were in Paris. No sacrifices, not 
cvetr contributions, would have 
been e.vacted from the F.nglish. 
We should have gone to them not 
as conquerors, but as brothers who 
came to restore them to their 
liberties and rights. I would have 
bid them work out their own re¬ 
generation. I would have told 
them that they were our seniors in 
respect of political legislation; 
that we W'cre there for nothing but 
to enjoy their haijpincss and pro¬ 
sperity ; and I would have kept 
strict faith w'ith them. Thus, after 
the lapse of a few months, these 

* Such, however, wa.s not the opinion 
of Bentley, tlic great Greek scholar. I’ope 
and he met once, and the poet, es^er for 
the scholar’s approbation, said, referring 
to hl.s “ Homer” : “ Dr. Bentley, I have 
ordered ray bookseller to send you your 
books. I hope you have received them ?” 
“ Books—books ?” exclaimed Bentley, 


•two nation.s, once such fierce anta¬ 
gonists, would have been identical 
in their jirinciples, their maxims, 
and their interests; and 1 should 
set out thence to work in the 
middle and north of Europe under 
the republican colours (1 was then 
First Consul) liuropcaii regenera¬ 
tion, as I w.as on the ])oint of 
making my way from the north to 
the middle under monarchical 
forms. And these two systems 
might have been both ciiually 
good, because they both tended 
to the same end, and would both 
have been conducted with llrtn- 
ne.s3, moderation, and good ta.ste. 

/cws. 

1 wished them to give iq> usury, 
and become like other men. They 
were very numerous in the coun¬ 
tries over which f reigned. I 
hoped, by making them free, and 
giving them ecjual rights with Ca¬ 
tholics, Protestants, and others, to 
make them good citizens, and 
force them to conduct themselves 
like the rest of the world. 

. ALxander Tope. 

Pope, of all authors, is the one 
who has best translated Homer.* 

pretending not to understand; “ wliat 
books ?” “ My ‘ Homer,’ ” said I’opc, 
“ which yon did me the honour to sni)- 
scribe for.” “Oh, now 1 recollect,” 
said Bentley; “your trausl.ition. It is 
a pretty poem, Mr. Pope; but you mu-.t 
not call it ‘ Ilonicr.’” 
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IJis liclij^ion. 

My religion is very siinjile. 1 
look at this universe, so vast, so 
coniple.v, so magnificent, and I 
say to myself that it cannot be the 
result of chance, hut the work, 
liowever intended, of an unknown, 
omnipotent fleing, as superior to 
man as the universe is su])erior to 
the finest machines of luiinan in¬ 
vention. Search the philoso])her.s, 
and you will not find a stronger or 
more decisive argument. Hut this 
truth is too .succinct for man. lie 
wishes to know re.sjiecting him.-,clf, 
and respecting his future de.stin3-, 
a crowd of secrets which the uni¬ 
verse does not disclose. Allow 
religion to inform him of that 
which he feels the need of know¬ 
ing, and respect her disclosures. 

Roman CalhoUdsm. 

IVhat renders me most hostile 
to the establishment of the Catholic 
worship are the numerous festivals 
formally observed. A saint’s day 
is a day of idleness, and I <lo not 
wish for that. Peoific must labour 
in order to live. I shall consent 
to four holidays during the year, 
but no more. 

Good Mothers. 

France needs nothing so much 
to promote her regeneration as 
good mothers. 

' \ _ Force and Intelligence. 

It is right that civil and military 


I virtues should have their reward. 
I liilelligcnce has rights before force, 
j Force without intelligence is worth 
I nothin;. 

Glorj’. 

To a father who loves his chil¬ 
dren victory has no charms. f\’hen 
the heart speaks glory itself is an 
illusion. 

Faults cf the French Army. 

I -My army arc as brave as it is 
1 jhgy arc too 

much addicted to reasoning on 
their position. If they had the 
impa.ssible docility and firmness of 
the Russians, the world would be 
too small for their exploits. 

F.tads. 

Continue to acquaint me with 
everytliing. f.et me know the 
smallest details. The private life 
of a man is a miiror in which we 
may see many useful lessons re¬ 
flected. 

Moscoto. 

Moscow had fallen into our 
power. We had surmounted every 
obstacle. The conflagration even 
had in no way lessened the pros¬ 
perous state of our aflairs. But 
the rigour of the winter induced 
upon our army the most frightful 
calamities. In a few nights all 
was changed. Cruel losses were 
experienced. They would have 
broken my heart if, under such 
circumstances, I had been acces- 
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sible to any other senlinients than 
the welfare of my people.* 

Occupation. 

Occupation is the .scythe of 
time. 

Flo^c,in)^. 

1 raised many thousands of 

* The sternest picture iu the lii .tory 
ol liiini.ui hUniitslied is that tvliich e.\- 
liihits the Ktcssiaii cainp.aii;n of 1.S12. 
Tlic ai my wliich had cio.sscd tijc Nicinen, 
420,000 stroll!;, fought at Borodino 
I3J,0C», and left Moscow 100,000, 
had during tlie retreat in a terrihly 
short time sunk down to 50,000 <0111- 
hatanls, exclusive of c.mip-followcrs. 
The snow fell, a bitter wind blew, and 
iro/.e the blood of the miserable wretches 
who were ahe.idy dying of bungei and 
fatigue. Rage niaildeued .all. “'I’lic 
mani.acs,” .s.ay.s .Sir Robert Wilson, 
“tore away the clothing of their own 
companions when they were to be aban¬ 
doned. If any food was found, they 
turned their arms against each other. 
They rc]nilscd with force any one wlio 
endeavoured to share their bivouac fire, 
when one could be lighted, ami they 
mercilessly killed every prisoner.” An 
army of pc.asanls followed the retreat ; 
they captured the stragglers and barba¬ 
rously murdered them. Some Russian 
officers and an English general, proceed¬ 
ing on the high road to Wiazina, came 
upon a crow'd of peasant women, with 
sticks in their hands, juni|)ing round a 
felled jiine-tree, on each side of which 
lay sixty naked prisoners prostrate, but 
with their heads on the tree, “which 
those fiends were striking in accompani¬ 
ment to a malional air or song which 
they w>ere yelling in concert; while 
several hundred armed peasants wore 
quietly looking on as guardians of the 
direful orgies. When the c.avalcade ap¬ 
proached, the sufferers uttered piercing 


Italiaii.s, wIk) fought with a bravery 
eriual to that of the French, and 
wlio did not desert me in danger. 
AVliat was the cause. I _abolished 
flogging. Instead of the lash, I 
introduced the stimulus of honour. 
Whatever debases a man cannot 
be serviceable. What sense of 
honour can a man have who is 


shucks and kept incessantly crying, ‘l,a 
inoi'l ! la molt! la mint! ’ ” Here is 
aiiullicrexainiilc of the frightful sun'criiigs 
of the iiivadcra. “ The clinging of the 
dogs to their masters’ corjises was most 
singular and interesting.' At the com¬ 
mencement of the retreat, at a village 
near .Sclino, a detachment of fifty of tlic 
enemy hail been .surprised. 'J'hc iicasints 
resolved to bury them alive in a pit; a 
drummer-boy bravely led the devoted 
jiarly, and sprang into the grave. A 
dog belonging to one of the victims 
cottld not be secured. Every day, how¬ 
ever, the dog went to the neiglilionring 
camp, and came back with a bit of 
food in his mouth, to sit and moan 
over the neHlj-turned earth, ll wa.s a 
fortnight before he could be killcfl by 
the pca.sants, afraid of discovery.” It is 
due, however, to the I'.mpcior of Russi.a 
to state, that on thus frightful state of 
things being represented to him, he took 
vigorous steps to check these horrors, 
not only by threatening the severest 
punishment on any one who should 
murder a prisoner, but by offering a 
golden ducat fur every prisoner that w.as 
safely h.andcd over to the authorities. In 
this campaign the Russians calculated 
that 125,0000! the Cnem'y perished in 
the different conflicts; that 48 generals, 
3,000 officers, and 190,000 soldiers were 
captured ; and that 100,000 soldiers 
were destroyed by cold, hunger, and 
disease. Of the immense army that had 
crossed the Niemen only 80^000 repassed 
the frontiers. 
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flogged before his comrades?- 
When a soldier has been debased 
by stripes, he cares little for his 
own reputation or the honour of 
h's country. After an action, I 
assembled the officers and sobliers, 
and inquired who had pro\c(l 
themselves heroes. Such as were 
able to read and write I promoted. 
'I’hose who were not J ordered to 
study five hours a day until they 
had learned a sufficiency, and then 
iromoted them. Thus I substi- ! 
tilled honour and emulation for ' 
terri r and the lasli. , 

IVriliiig. 

man occupied with public 
busine.s.s cannot attend to ortho- , 
grajihy. llis ideas must flow I 
faster thtin his hands can trace. 
He has only time to place his 
lioints. He must compress words 
into letters, and phrases into words, 
and let the scribes make it out , 
afterwards. 

Tents. 

Tents are unhealthy. It is much I 
belter for the soldier to liivouac , 
in the open air; for then he can ' 
build a fire, and sleep with warm 
feet. 'I’ents are necessary only for 
the general ollicers, who are 
obliged to read, and consult their 
maps. 

Clinstiauity. 

Religion is the dominion of the 
soul. It is the hope of life, the 
anchor of safety, the deliverance 


from evil. What a service has 
Christianity rendered to humanity. 
AVhat a power would it still have 
did its ministers comprehend their 
mission 

Sonys. 

.\ well-composed song strikes 
and softens the mind, and jiro- 
duccs a greater effect than a mor.al 
work which convinces our reason, 
but does not warm our feelings, 
nor effect the slightest alteration in 
our habit 

I '.ncmus and Allies. 

It is better to have an open 
enemy than a doubtful ally. 

• Justice. 

I knowthat 1 shall be reproached 
with iiaving loved war, and sought 
it through mere ambition. Never¬ 
theless, they will not accuse me of 
avoiding its fatigues, nor of hav¬ 
ing fled from its perils. That, at 
least, is something. But who, 
indeed, can hope to obtain justice 
while living ? 

War. 

The fate of war is to bo exalted 
in "the morning, and low enough 
at night! There is but one step 
from triumph to ruin. 

Paris in 1814. 

My head burns; I am feverish. 
If I live.;i hundred years I shall 
never forjet these scenes. They 
are the fixed ideas of my sleepless 
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nights. My reminiscences are 
fearful. They kill me. The rest 
of the tomb is sweet after such 
sulfcrings. 

The Bomims. 

Restore the Bourbons! It is 
not merely madness, but it shows 
a desire to inflict every kind of 
misery on the countiy'. The 
Senate cannot surely consent to 
see a Bourbon on the throne. 
Setting aside the baseness of 
agreeing to such an arrangement, 
W'hat ])lacc could be assigned to | 
the Senate in a court from which ! 
they or their fathers before them 
dragged Louis XVl. to the scaf- 
fol(i ? As for me, J was a new 
man, unsullied by the vices of the i 
French Revolution. I had no | 
motive for revenge. I had everj'- 
thing to reconstniet. I should 
never have dared to sit on the 
vacant throne of France had not 
my brow been bound with laurels. 
The French peojile elevated me 
because I had exc.:ulcd with them 
and for them great and noble 
works. But the Bourbons ! What 
have they done for France? W'hat 
proportion of the victories, of the 
glories, or prosjjcrity of France 
belongs to them? Tranquillity 
will never be insured to the 
Bourbons in France. Remember 
my prophecy, Caiilincourt.* 

* T.(>uls (Ifl Caulincmirt, made Duke 
of A'icenza, 1805. After the Emperor’s 
death appeared “Recollections of Na- 


■ Suicide. 

Suicide is sometimes committed 
for love. What folly! Sometimes 
for the loss of fortune. There it 
is cowardice. Another cannot 
live after he has been disgraced. 
But to survive the loss of empire, 
to be exposed to the insults of 
one’s contemporaries, that is true 
courage. 

Fauhs. 

I committed three great political 
faults. 1 ought to have made 
])c.ace with England in abandoning 
Spain. I ought to have restored 
the kingdom of Poland, and not 
have gone to Moscow. I ought 
to have made peace at Dresden, 
giving up Hamburg and some 
other countries that were useless 
to me. 

Marengo. 

At Marengo the Austrians were 
beaten thoroughly. Their troops 
behaved admirably, but their 
valour was buried there. We have 
not discovered them since.. 

• Corneille. 

Tragedy warms the soul, ele¬ 
vates the heart, can and ought to 
create heroes. In this sense, per¬ 
haps, France owes a part of her 
great actions to Corneille. 


polerni," by Cauliiicoiirl, Duke of Vi¬ 
cenza. 
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Men. 

How many superior men are 
' children more than once in a day! 

Women. 

Nothing announces rank, edu¬ 
cation, and good breeding in them 
more than the evenness of their dis¬ 
position and the desire to please. 

’ Perfect Love. 

P^fect love is ideal happiness; 
both are~equally visionary, fugi¬ 
tive, mysterious, and inex])licable; 
love, in short, should be the occu¬ 
pation of the idle man, the dis- 
. traction of the warrior, the rock of 
the sovereign. 

Madame de Scrignh 

Her style is undoubtedly full of 
charm ; but you gain nothing by 
reading her. It is like eating 
snow-ljalls, with which one can 
surfeit one’s self without satisfying 
the stomach. 


Miss Berry has given in her Journal 
a striking portrait of Napoleon. “ His 
hair is very dark, and cropped much 
shorter than it .appears on any of his 
Imsts, and it does not lay well or smoothly 
upon his head. He hy no means struck 
mo as so little as I had heard him repre¬ 
sented, and as, indeed, he appeared on 
horschack. His shoulders are broad,- 
which gives his figure importance. His 
complexion, though pale and yellow, 
has not the appe.arance of ill health, 
liis teeth are good, and his mouth when 
speaking, as 1 saw him in good humour. 


Tedma and Napoleon. 

Sir Humphrey Davy (says Miss 
Edgeworth) repeated to us a re¬ 
markable criticism of Buonaparte 
on Talma’s acting: “You don’t 
play Nero well; you gesticulate 
too much; you speak with too 
much vehemence. A despot does 
not need all that; he need only 
pronounce, il salt qtt'il se suffit ” 
(he knows that himself suffices). 
“And,” added Talma, who told 
this to Sir Humphrey, “Buona¬ 
parte, as he said this, folded his 
arms in his well-known manner, 
and stood as if his attitude ex¬ 
pressed the sentiment.”* 

Bluclier. 

Blucher is a very brave soldier, 
a good swordsman. He is like a 
bull who shuts his eyes and rushes 
forward, and sees no danger. He 
committed millions of faults, and 
if fortune had not favoured him, 
I should have taken him prisoner 
several times, as well as the greater 
part of his army. He is opinion- 


has a remarkable and uncommon sweet¬ 
ness of expression. Indeed, his whole 
countenance, as I ^w him in this drde, 
was more that of complacence and quiet 
intelligence than of any decided penetra¬ 
tion and .stormy expres-sion whatever. 
. . . His eyes are light grey, and he 

looks full in the face of the person to 
whom he speaks ; to me alwajrs a good 
sign. Yet, after all 1 have said of the 
sweetness of his countenance, I can readily 
believe what is said, that it is terrible and 
fire-darting when angry, or greatly moved 
by any cause.” 

Q 2 
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ated, indefatigable, fears nothing, 
and is attached to hits country; 
but as a general he is without 
talent. I remember that, when I 
was in Prussia, he dined at my 
table, and was then looked upon 
as a very ordinary man. 

His Cviniiicf. 

I have often asked myself the 
question whether I did for my 
people all that tlicy had a right to 
ex])cct; they did so much for me. 
History shall decide. AVhat is 
very certain is, that I am far from 
shunning its verdict. 1 court it. 
Will that people ever know all 
that the night ])reccding my final 
decision cost me, that night of un¬ 
certainty and anguish ? 'I’wo ways | 
were left to me. 1 did right to 
take the one I did ; friends and 
enemies, well-intentioned and ill- 
intentioned, all were against me. 

I was alone. It was time to give 
up. I did so; and once done, it 
was done for ever. I am not for 
hall-measures. 'I’he other way ! 
called for a strange rigour. There 
were great criminals, and heavy 
punishments would have been 
necessary. Blood might (low, and 
then who knows whither we should 
have been led. And what scenes 
might have been renewed ! But 
if at this price I had saved the 
country, I was full of energy, but 
was I certain of success ? Which 
of the crowd of fools sun-ounding 
me could I have persuaded that I 
was not working for myself, for 


•my personal advantage? ^Vhich 
of them should I have convinced 
that 1 was disinterested? that I 
only fought to save the country ? 
■\Vhich of them would have be¬ 
lieved all the dangers, all the mis¬ 
fortunes, from which I sought to 
free them? I could see them; 
but as to the common herd, they 
never saw them unlessthey weighed 
I heavily on each. What might 
they not have replied to that which 
was cried : Here he is again, the 
despol, the tyrant! The day after 
his oaths are made he breaks 
them again! and who knows if, 
in all these movements, this inex¬ 
tricable complication, 1 might not 
have perished by a French hand 
in this citizen conflict. And then 
what would have become of the 
nation in the eyes of all the world, 
and in the esteem of the remotest 
generations ? for her glory is to 
own me. 1 should not know how 
to have done so many things for 
her honour, her glory, without her, 
in spite of her. She would make 
me too great. 

JJ 'ife's GoTcnimenf. 

There is no more fatal misfor¬ 
tune for a man than to allow him¬ 
self to be governed by his wife ; 
in such case he is neither himself 
nor his wife; he is simply no¬ 
thing 

’Martyrdom. 

It is the cause, and not the 
death, that makes the martyr. 
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Ingratitude. 

Men arc not so ungrateful as 
they arc said to be. If they are 


often complained of, it generally 
liapi)ens that the benefactor claims 
more than he hits given. 


JOHN IIOOKHAM Ji'RERE. 
1769 —1S46. 


[John Ilookham Frerc was horn in I.on(lon, May, 1769. He was educated at 
lilon, and llierr foimed an ininnacy with (Icorgc t'.anning, which matured to 
a fricndshii) tliat rcinaim'd unimpaired. lie alterwaids went to Cainliriilgc. 
In 1797 lie jirojectcd, with t'aiuiing, the famous Anti-Jacohin, to which he 
iiiitrihuled the most racy and hiimoious satires .and poems which that age 
proiUiced. In 1799 he sueeeeded Canm as I’nder-.Secret.try of .State, and in 1800 
w.ts apjioinlcd I'invoy ICstraoidinaiy to 1 jiliig.d. After an active political career he 
seltled in Malta, where he died in Jaiunry, 1846. The recent puhlictition of Mr. 
I'lere’s collected works must eonfiim tie .adniiiation of his contemporaries. His 
veises are exquisitely polished, his humt delicate, his satire vigorous. As a trans- 
l.itor from the (ireek—and from the most subtle and delicate of (jreck compositions— 
he has never been excelled.] 


Pitt and Canning. 

Nothing was more natural or 
less needing exjiLination than Can- 
nim's eaily adhesion to Eitt. As 
schoolboys, wliile 1 was by asso¬ 
ciation a Tory, and by inclination 
a Pittite, Canning, by family con¬ 
nection and association, wtts a 
Whig, or rather a Foxite. This was, 
I believe, almost the only point 
on wliich our boyish opinions in 
those days very materially differed; 
but it did not jtrevent our being 
great friends, and I am sure that 
a young man of Canning’s views 
and feelings, entering Parliament 
ai such a time, could not long 
have kept in opposition to I’itt. 


Canning’s uncle and guardian was 
a Whig, and at his house Canning 
met most of the leaders of the 
^\’higs, and they were not slow in 
recognizing his aliility, and tried 
to attach him to their party. It 
showed (.Manning’s sagacity, as well 
as his high sjiirit and confidence 
in himself, that he determined to 
take his own line, and judge for 
liiinself. When I went to sec him 
at Oxford, he showed me a letter 

he had received from Mrs. C -, 

whose husband was a great Whig 
leader. It enclosed a note from 
the Duke of Portland, ofiering to 
bring Canning into Parliament. 
The offer was a very tempting one 
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to so young a man. But Canning 
refused it, and he told me his 
reason. “I think,” he said, “there 
must'be a split. The Duke will 
go over to Pitt, and I will go over 
in no man’s train. If I join Pitt, 
I will go by m)fself.’' I after¬ 
wards, through Lord-,got Can¬ 

ning introduced to Pitt. He came 
into Parliament for one of what 
werecalled “BobSmith’s boroughs,” 
and he very soon became a great 
favourite of Pitt’s. Dundas used 
often- to have Pitt to sup with him 
after the house rose, and one night 
he took Canning with him. There 
was no one else, and Canning 
came to me next morning, before 
I was out of bedj told me where 
he had been supping the night be¬ 
fore, and added, “ 1 am quite sure 
1 have them both ; ” and I did 
not wonder at it, for with his hu¬ 
mour and fancy it was impossible 
to resist him. He had much more 
in common with Pitt than any one 
else about him, and his love for 
Pitt was quite filial, and Pitt’s 
feeling for him was more that of 
a father than a mere political 
father. 

Europe. 

We never got any thanks from 
^Europe, though we have three 
times saved it from becoming sub¬ 
ject to one power. We saved 
them from the Spaniards in 
Philip ll.’s time, and from the 
French in Marlborough’s, and 
again in Napoleon’s, and we never 
got any thanks for it. 


Lcclercq. 

One of the best pictures of 
modern French manners I know, 
and one quite free from all that is 
objectionable, is “ Leclercq’s Pro- 
verbes Dramatiques.” They are 
very slight sketches, but full of 
wit and humour, and I should 
think depict French society in the 
I middle ranks very truly. 

Composition. 

Every original autlior paints 
himself in some character in his 
works, as Cervantes in the latter 
part of “ Don QuLxote,” Moliere in 
the “ Humoriste,” Smollett in 
“ Roderick Random,” and after¬ 
wards in “ Matthew Bramble.” 
I have no doubt that in “Hamlet” 
Shakes])eare was describing him¬ 
self. No man imagines himself 
in a lower situation than he actually 
fills, and Hamlet is what Shake¬ 
speare imagines he would have 
been, had he been a prince. His 
advice to the players, and his 
morbid love of contemplating the 
relics of mortality, and their con¬ 
stant association with terms re¬ 
lating to the law, which B'hiier 
observed upon, arc all character¬ 
istic. I have no doubt, if one 
knew where .Shakespeare had 
serv'ed his apprenticeship in a 
scrivener’s ottice, we should find 
it looked out on a gravey.ird. 
“Hamlet” falls off at the end. 
“ Macbeth ” and two others are 
the only plays where the end is 
equal to the beginning. It is 
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the same with Aristophanes: the 
“Frogs,” “ Knights,” and “Birds”' 
are the only perfect plays of his. 
'I’his is not to be wondered at, 
considering in what haste they 
must have written. I daresay 
.Siiakespeare often wrote with the 
l)rompler's boy sitting on the 
stairs waiting for “ copy.” Lopes 
de Vega wrote plays as fast as 
he could put pen to paper, and 
you always find that the first two 
or tlirce hundred lines arc good. 

L/hiia. 

1 wish you young gentlemen 
would not talk so much of “ our 
Indian I'impire.” An empire is 
a very good thing in its way, but | 
we are in danger of forgetting the 
thrift and otlier homely com¬ 
mercial virtues which helped us to 
that empire. When 1 lived in the 
rountry I used to observe that j 
there was no fool like a fool in a 
ring fence ; the man who was 
.alw.ays telling you “his properly 
was in a ring fence,” till he got to 
]>ride himself on having as little 
as possible in common with his 
]ioorer neighbours. I am some¬ 
times afraid of that kind of sjjirit 
inlecting us in India. That was 
not Malcolm’s nor Munros way, 
nor Elphinstone’s, who, I take it, 
was the greatest man you ever had 
in our days. 

Agriculture. 

'I'here is nothing of such real 
permanent value to a nation. Ilow I 


little remains of the vast wealth ac¬ 
quired by Florence or the Nether¬ 
lands which can be compared, as 
a permanent .source of national 
riches, with their improved agri¬ 
culture. 

Mythology. 

The several Labours of Hercules 
were each the extinction of some 
form of heresy or superstition. 
Thus, the destruction of the mares 
of Diomedes was the eradication 
of some Molochian sui)erstition. 
J’o.ssibly so were llie labours of 
Peraeus. Medusa was the moon ; 
the sword {/uxtfc, which by the 
way is Hebrew) forms the crescent 
moon, and the sack to hohl the 
head is the interhinium. A head 
referred by some authors to the 
moon, and by others to the Me¬ 
dusa (probably, as just observed, 
both being the same), is borne on 
the coins of Camarina in .Siei))- 
Ccunar in Maltese (probably in 
Phecnician also) signifies the 
moon. 

Burhsgue. 

1 wished to give an example of 
a kind of burlesque of which 1 do 
I not think that any good specimen 
jirevioud}' existed in our language. 

I You know' there are two kinds ot 
burlesque, of both of which ton 
h.ne .admir.dile exainjilcs in Don 
Quixote. There is the biirle.'^que 
of imagination, such as you have 
in all tlie Don’s fancies, as when 
he believes the wench in a country 
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inn to be a princess and treats her 
as one. Then there is the bur¬ 
lesque of ordinary, rude, unin¬ 
structed common sense, of whic:h 
Sancho constantly affords ex¬ 
amples ; such as when he is plan¬ 
ning what he will do with, his sub¬ 
jects when he gets his island, and 
determines to sell them at an 
“average.” Of the first kind of 
burlesciue we have almost a ])er- 
fect specimen in Pope’s “ Rajic of 
the Lock;” but I do not know 
any good example in our language 
of the other species, and ray firt.t 
intention in the “ Monks and 
Giants” was merely to give a bur¬ 
lesque treatment of lofty and 
serious subjects by a thoroughly 
common, but not necessarily low- 
minded man—a Suffolk harness- 
maker.* Of course it was not 
possible .always to adhere to such 
a ])lan, and 1 have no doubt I did 
occasionally diverge into some¬ 
thing which was more akin to 
one's own real feeling on the sub¬ 
jects which turned up, and thus 
misled my readers ; but for some 
time after the work w.as first jnib- 
lished, I was very fond of ])ursuing 
the idea, and used to finish a 
couple of stanzas every day. 

rat. 

No one who really knew Pitt 
intimately uould have called him 

* lie announced bis pcrforniance thus : 
“I’lospectus and Speeiinen of an in¬ 
tended national work, by William and 
Robert Whibllecralt, of btowmarket, in 


cold. A m.an who is prime minister 
at twenty-six cannot carrj- his 
heart on his sleeve and be “ Hail, 
fellow 1 well met! ” with every 
Jack, Tom, and Pl.arry. Pitt’s 
manner by nature, as well as by 
habit and nccessit)', was in public 
always dignified, reserved, and im- 
jrcrious; but he had very warm 
feelings, and had it not been for 
the oliligations of the official posi¬ 
tion which lay on him almost 
throughout his whole life, I be¬ 
lieve he might have had nearly as 
I many personal friends as h'ox. 

Burlic. 

I did not know him much jier- 
I sonally, and never met him m 
I soiiely; fur when I began to busy 
i myself about public aff.iirs he was 
I old, and de[)ressed, and lived very 
j much retired at Peaconslield. lint 
T was sitting in the gallery of the 
House of Commons during his 
famous dagger speech, and 1 
agreed with mo.st of his jiolitical 
view.s. 1 remember -well getting 
his h'irst Letter on the Iwench Re¬ 
volution. It was one orihe TevW 
bocjks which 1 ever .sat up all 
night to read. 

Cannings Marriage. 

I was to be best man, and Pitt, 
fanning, and Mr. Leigh, who w;is 

.SullDlk, llurncss and Colkir-makcrs, in- 
tundccl to comprise the most iiiteri.'Sling 
pavticiil.irs iclating to King Arthur .and 
his Round Table.” 
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to read the service, dined with me 
before the marriage, which was to 
take place in Brook-street. We 
had a coach to drive there, and as 
we went through that narrow pari, 
near what was then Swallow-street, 
a fellow drew up against Ihe wall, 
to avoid being run over, and, 
peering into the coach, recognizeti i 
I’itt, and saw Mr. Leigh, who was 
in full canonicals, sitting op])osite 
to him. The fellow' e.'cclaimed, 

iVhat! Billy Pitt! and with a 
parson too ! 1 .said, “ He thinks 

\ou are going to Tyburn to be , 
hanged j)rivalely;whiih was ! 
r.uher impudent of me; but Pitt ' 
was too much absorbed, 1 believe, . 
Ill thinking of the marriage, to be 
angry. After the ceremony, he 
was so nervous that he could not 

gn as a witness, and Canning , 
whispered to me to sign without i 
wailing for him. He regarded the | 
marriage as the one thing needed 
to gi\ e Canning the position nece.s- 
sarv to lead a party, and this was 
the cause of his an.\icty about it, 
which I w'Ould not have believed 
had 1 not witnessed it, though I 
knew how warm was the regard he 
had for Canning. Had Canning 
been Pitt’s own son, 1 do not 
think Pitt couiJ have been more 
interested in all that rebated to the 
marri.tge.* 

. E/ iaiJs and Enemies. 

Next to an old friend the best 
thing is an old enemy. 

* (.'.liming in:uiii.il, in iSoo, Miss 
Jo.iima Scott, the daughter of (Juneral 


Broken English. 

Madame de - having said 

in her intense style, “I should 
like to be married in English, in a 
language in which vows are so 
faithfully kept,” some one asked 
Pi ere, “• What language, 1 wonder, 
was she married in?" Broken 
Phiglish, I suppose,” answered 
I'l ere. 

‘ Monks and Giants.'’ 

In reply to a question as to the 
reason why he never completed 
the work, he said, “You canm.t 
go on joking with people who 
won’t be joked with. Most pcojile 
who read it at the time it was pub¬ 
lished would not take the work in 
any merely humorous sense. They 
would imagine it was some politi¬ 
cal satire, and went on hunting for 
a political meaning ; so I thought 
it was no use offering iny jokes to 
people who would not understand 
them. Even Mackintosh once said 
to me, ‘ Mr. Frere, 1 have had the 
pleasure of reading your “ Monks 
and Giants” twice over’—and 
then he paused. 1 saw what was 
in his mind, and could not help 
replying, with a very mysterious 
look, ‘ And you could not dis¬ 
cover its politic.al me.aning ? ’ Mac- 
kiAosh said, ‘ Well, indeed, I could 
not make out the allegory;’ to 
which I answered, looking very 
mt sleriotis, ‘ tt’ell, I thought ) ou 
would not.’ ” 

ScoU, who brought him a fortune of 
^'100,000. 
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“Another thing which disin¬ 
clined me to go on with the work 
was the sort of stigma which at 
first attached to the metre after 
the publication of ‘ Don Juan.' I 
had a sort of parental afl'ection for 
the metre, and knew what it was 
capable of in English as well as in 
Italian. Byron took a great fancy 
to it, and used it in ‘ Beppo,’ 
which were all very well, and so 
were parts of ‘ Don Juanbut there 
were other parts of ‘Don Juan’ 
which could hardly be read vir- 
^iutbits pucrisque, and there was 
such an outcry, that if I had gone 
on writing in the same metre, and 
any one had misunderstood me, 
I should have been suspected 
of meaning something very im¬ 
proper.’’ * 

■ Colcridg. 

Coleridge’s waste thoughts would 
h.ave set up a dozen of your modern 
poets. 

Sir George Cornrivall Lcwis.\ 

Lewis is one of the veryfewreally 
learned Englishmen I have met of 
late years, and his fairness is as 
remarkable as his learning. It is 

• I.or<i Byron allows Frere %he 
merit of having first introduced the 
Hcrnesque siy\e into our language. (See 
Preface to “Beppo.”) In this pre¬ 
face an attempt is made to account for 
the failure of Frcre in attracting public 
notice to this performance. “ Whistle- 
craft had the verse; it h.vl also the 
humour, the wit, and even the poetry of 
the Italian model; bat if wanted the life 


a great pity lie is such a desperate 
Whig; but I think if we copld 
have kept him in Malta a little 
longer, we might have made a very 
decent Tory of him. 

Rilualism. 

If I were to appear at church 
in the costume of (jucen Elizabeth’s 
time, would the clergyman consider 
it a sufficient justification for my 
disturbing the gravity of the con¬ 
gregation that 1 could prove the 
dress to be in strict accordance 
with the usages and sumptuary 
laws of three hundred years back ? 

Conservatives. 

Why do you talk of Conserva¬ 
tives? A C’onservalive is only a 
Tory who is ashamed of himself. 

Cervantes. 

It is clear Cervantes quite 
changed his jilan after he had writ¬ 
ten the first part of “ 1 )on Quixote.” 
He begins his fights with the flocks 
of sheep and windmills, and other 
practical jokes; but after he had 
jjuhlished it, an author whom he 
mentions in the second part, wrote 
a continuation of “ 1 )on (Quixote,’’in 

of oetu.'il manner'i, and the strcngtii of 
stirring iiassions.” 

+ This celebrated scholar and states¬ 
man ivas bom in i8o6. He was some 
lime editor of the “Kdinburgh Review,” 
and was the author of v.irious historical 
works and essays, exhibiting extraor¬ 
dinary erudition, acuteness, and compre¬ 
hension. lie died 1803. 
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which the knight was made to fall: 
among jicople who understand and 
honour him. This struck Cervantes 
as affording a much finer field for 
fancy and humour than the acci¬ 
dents which happened to the Don 
among ignorant boors, and he 
adopted the idea in the second 
part, in all the scenes relating to the 
Duke and Duchess, which are in¬ 
finitely the best. 

N'ovds. 

At one time I used to read every 
novel that came out, and seldom 
found one which had not some 
chapters very good. They are those 
parts where the \vritcr is describing 
what he has himself seen, and every 
man has seen something s\ hich, if 
he would describe it exactly,would 
make a good scene in a novel. 

A really good novel one can 
read quite as often as a good ])lay. 
There are some of Scott’s which I 
read everyyear, and some of Galt’s. 
It was a great misfortune for him 
that he lived in the same age as 
Scott. I remember tlie ‘•'I'rials of 
Margaret Idnd.say” striking me 
when I first read it, quite as much as 
some of the Waverley Novels did. 

• Swift. 

1 am surprised to find how few 
young men of the present day know 
anything of Swift. He is quite one 
of our best models of forcible, racy, 
idiomatic prose. He is somHiraes 
savagely ebarse and indecent, but 
tliere is less danger of corrup¬ 


tion of morals or opinions in the 
whole of Swift’s works than in al¬ 
most anyonevolume of any modern 
French writer of fiction. No man 
was every attracted to or made 
tolerant of vice by reading Swift; 
but it is not easy to find any modern 
French work which is at once witty, 
and free from all apology for or 
incentive to evil. 

1 Tacitus. 

I suspect that Tacitus’ ignorance 
and mistakes about the Christians 
were partly affected : it seems to 
have been the established fashion- 
I able rule to know nothing about 
! them. The same lone continued 
! very late, indeed as long as Pagan- 
i ism subsisted or a Pagan writer 
was left. It is most absurdly re¬ 
markable in Zosimus. 

America. 

1 think the tone adopted by 
Englishmen generally towards 
.\merica is very much to be dc- 
jilored. We have numbers of 
American travellers here in Malta, 
and I never met one who had not 
some very good iioints. We should 
try to promote that kind of feeling 
which should lead to a union be¬ 
tween the two nations for estab¬ 
lishing the supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race over the whole of the 
Western Continent. At the end 
of the American war, if we had not 
been so utterly exhausted, it was 
a scheme of" Fox’s and some of 
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his party to have promoted aii I 
union between England and the j 
United States to assist an insur¬ 
rection which then raged in Peru. 

Robert Smith. 

Next to Canning none were ex¬ 
pected by his contemporaries to 
do more in the world than Sydney 
Smith’s brother “Bobus.”* 

Lord Wellesleys Youth. ^ I 

Of Lord Wellesley’s future career, ! 
the boys formed a truer judgment ! 
than the masters; for while Mor- j 
nington’s school comi)anions had 
a high opinion of his abilities, and i 
expected him to distinguish him- ! 
self, the masters underrated him, i 
and used to express surprise at the j 
unsurpassed facility and correct- j 
ness of his Latin verse. 

Eton. 

No one who has not seen it can 
estimate the good Lton does in | 
teaching the little boys of great | 
men that they have superiors. It j 
is quite as difficult and important 
to teach this to the great bankers’ 
and squires’ boys, as to dukes’ 
sons; and I know no place 
where this was done so effectually 

Kobert .Smith was held in as high 
estimation for hi.s peculiar talents as 
Sydney Smith, lie was a great scholar, 
h.ardly inferior to I’orson, and certainly 
ctpAl to Parr and Payn^ Knight. 


as at Eton. Neither rank nor 
money had any consideration there 
compared with that which was 
paid to age, ability, and standing , 
in the school. 

School. 

It is not of so much importance 
what you learnt at school as how 
you learnt it. At school a boy’s 
Itusine.ss is not simply or mainly 
to get knowledge, but to learn how 
to gain it. If he learns his own 
place in the world, and in a ])rac- 
tical fashion his duty towards otiici 
bo)'s, and to his sujjeriors as well 
as to his inferiors; if he acquires 
the apparatus for obtaining and 
storing knowledge, and .some judg¬ 
ment as to what kind of knowledge 
is worth obtaining, his time at 
school has not been mi.ss]jerit, even 
if he carries away a very scanty 
store of actual facts in histor)^, or 
literature, or ])hysical science; if, 
in his school-boy days, you cram 
his head with such facts beyond 
what are really elementary, you 
arc very apt to addle hi.s brains, 
and to make a little prig or ])edant 
of him, inca]).able from self-con¬ 
ceit of much further progress after¬ 
wards. Nor can any boy carry 
from school any great number of 
faces which Avill really be useful to 
him when he comes in after-life to 


+ Manjuis of Wellesley, sou of the 
Karl of Moinington, born lyfio, was 
Governor-General of India in 1797, J.ord- 
KiciUciiaut of liekand in 1S21 ; died 
1842. 
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make those branches of knowledge I 
his special study, because they are 
lall, but especially the physical 
• sciences, progressive, and the best 
ascertained facts and theories of 
to-day may be obsolete and dis¬ 
credited ten years hence. 

Canuin^. 

I remember one day going to 
consult Canning on a matter of 
great importance to me wlicn he 
was staying down near Enfield. | 


We walked into the woods to have 
a quiet talk, and as we passed 
some ponds, I was surprised to 
find it rvas a new light to him that 
tadpoles turned into frogs. Now, 
don’t go and tell that story of Can¬ 
ning to the next fool you meet. 
C.mning could rule and did rule, 
a great and civilized nation; but 
in these days people are apt to 
fancy that any one who does not 
know’ the natural history of frogs 
must be an imbecile in the treat¬ 
ment of men. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND, 
1769—1848. 


[Franfois Auguste, Vicomte <le Chateaubriand, was bom in 1769. lie visitc<l 
America at the age of twenty, returned to France, and was wounded at Thionville. 
On his recovery, he reached England in a destitute condition, and obtained assistance 
from the Literary Fund Society. Ilis political life extended over a period of twenty- 
six years. His best-known works are, “The Essay on English Literature,” “The 
Genius of Christianity,” and “Attala.” lie died 1848.] 


England. 

In -England all institutions take 
form in concentric circles, of which 
each has its chief—the Opposition | 
itself is aristocratic; the Monarchy I 
is merely an oligarchy. Never¬ 
theless, the government, such .as 
it is, will never iterish hut by the I 
aristocracy. It has nothing to 
fear from its democracy. As at 
Rome, the senators may sell their 
country. By the nullity of the 
monarchy, and the power of the 
aristocracy, it happens there is no 
court j that is, no gentleman will 
consent to bend servilely under a 
master. Hence there are no cour¬ 
tiers, no court intrigues. Instead 
of wasting their lives in flattering 
a sovereign, the nobility are en¬ 
gaged constantly in keeping up 
their power in tlie country; every 
one is in his place. This aristo¬ 
cracy is a natural one. It is en¬ 
lightened and full of talent. Take 
away from its members their wealth 


and their possessions, and they 
will still be, by their personal 
merit, at the pinnacle of society. 
Hence the contrast which is re¬ 
marked elsewhere is not to be seen 
in England. It is common to 
ask in other nations why such 
or sucli a Inan is in such or such 
a position above his merit. The 
question cannot be asked in Eng¬ 
land. Men there are in their 
proper places. 

French and English Nobility, 

The nobility of England, though 
vanquished with Charles Stuart, 
was not in consequence destroyed. 
The noble order rem.ained and 
became a peerage, after having 
sustained a revolution, without 
losing its rights, or having its aris¬ 
tocracy in the slightest degree 
tainted. The French nobility, on 
the contrary, perished completely 
under the guillotine. It was van¬ 
quished, not as the English no- 
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bility were, but by the hangman. 
It has become completely extinct, 
and from its ashes have risen mere 
phantoms, without privileges, with¬ 
out recollections, pale shades 
which brush against and shrink 
from military plebeian intruders 
who have notliing cither l)ut their 
frowns to awe them— the frown of 
recent, but also past power. 

Rome. 

If I had to choose the place of 
my residence, I would live at 
Rome. 'I'herc all is ruin, all is 
recollection. If you issue from 
the wrecks of a past world, you 
get into the vast Camlagua of the 
environs, where all is silence and 
solitude. From the midst of the 
tall yellow herbs which cover these 
deserted ])lains, you see some 
solitary column rearing its elegant 
form like a tapering palm-tree 
before you; you see droves of 
wild horses coming, as in the 
palmy days of the great city, to 
rpiench their thirst in the Tiber. 
Under the pure warm sky you feel 
life more intensely; you breathe 
better; the sun seems to clothe 
you; and a balmy heat spreads 
through your members. Quitting 
this desert, which is rather ma¬ 
jestic, though mournful, you re¬ 
enter Rome; you meet an old 
priest robed in white, whom no 
one fears, who harms no one, who 
loves and is beloved, tvho stretches 
out his hands and blesses both 
purple and rags, who blesses all 


who will accept of his benedic¬ 
tion. 

Animals. 

You have remarked, as I have,' 
that those large and magnificent 
English horses which make up the 
best part of the show in Hyde 
Park on a Sunday, have, in spite 
of their splendid caparisons and 
elegant forms, a brutish look. 
Horses, however, have sometimes 
shown intelligence. In Europe 
this is rare, but less so in Arabia. 
The ass is a hundred times more 
intelligent. In the East he is 
superb. The ass has a tenacity 
in his character which cannot be 
too much praised in an age when 
obstinacy is a virtue. Wliat a 
splendid comparison is that of the 
stubborn warrior of Homer to an 
ass, who, having entered a field, 
resists every effort to expel him, 
and remains a conqueror! But 
in the West the ass has never been 
a poetic animal. When warrior 
hordes found the need of associat¬ 
ing horses in their plundering and 
ravaging excursions, the ass fell 
from its pre-eminence and was 
confounded with the vulgar herd 
of animals, and reserved only for 
' obscure and servile labours. Hisin- 
tclligence has thus been paralyzed, 
his great qualities overlooked; 
a hundred imbecilities by no means 
worthy of him have been tacked 
to his name. This is one of th 
great acts of injuslicejofi-tha..'' 

I have a prodigious liking 
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nsses, and have for a long time 
heen their defender. 

Uiiprofitablencss of Life. 

I'here are men who de.sire to 
Fee everytliing. As for me, 1 am 
not curious; nothing seems to me 
worth the trouble whieli curiosity 
^ives. Everything wearies me; 
my life itself is one long weari¬ 
ness. J’rom my infancy I have 
been indifferent to all things. I 
have travelled, without seeing any¬ 
thing, in the vain ho|)e()f escapiii}; 
from the ennui whii h always pur¬ 
sued me, and urged on by a certain 
lassitude of existence which 1 can¬ 
not describe. 1 have observed 
nothing with iatcrcst. All has 
jiassed before my eyes without ex¬ 
citing a desire of knowledge. My 
life h.as been one of indifference. 
I should have grieved to have 
done ill, but there is no great 
]>leasure in having done well. 
Virtue is dear to me, but this 
rather by reason than by feeling. 
1 attach myself to nothing. I 
have served the king with all my 
heart, but without joy, and without 
having had much taste for the 
service. 

Virtue. 

Virtue is a fine thing; but there 
must be characters expressly to 
enjoy it, and before whom to ex¬ 
hibit it. Buffon perceived and 
appreciated it sometimes; Voltaire 
‘'.•'overed it with derision and irony; 
"8‘susseau made it shameless, and 
awa_j,g^ it into a paradox; but even 


whilst making it a prostitute, he 
was not insensible to its beauty. 

dory. 

IIow is it possible to love glory ? 
The most famous man of his age 
died, and the Death oe Bona- 
PAKTE was cried by the common 
hawkers through the streets—not 
a single passer-by did I see turn 
from his path or slacken his ])acc 
to ])ay but one sou for the jirinted 
I recital of his death. Wellington 
also, but for late events, would 
have sunk into the petit maitre ol 
London, rivalling the tashionables 
of the moment, and ccli|)sed by 
their sujieriority. Mr. I’itt is the 
only man whose glory has survived 
him. But Fontanes,* the last ol 
the Romans, who had ])rcserved 
with the traditions of the monarchy 
the taste and purity of its great 
age, hardly-is he named! It 
would be a real pleasure to me to 
put his manuscriiits in order; I 
would write a notice of his life. 
How many recollections and 
thoughts should T find there which 
it would be pleasing to recur to ! 
His wife will give me all his 
l)apers. I shall have much to cut 
down ; but there will be a volume 
o! prose and a volume of verse — 
two volumes make a man live ! 

His IFritings. 

That which disheartens me in 
all my works, is that I cannot 
foresee what posterity will think 

* Louis de Fontanes, 1761-1S31. 
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of tliem. I have an anterior per¬ 
suasion that I liave written nothing 
good. What I write with spirit I 
find fault with half an hour after¬ 
wards ; emui returns upon me at 
all moments ; solitude pleases me 
no longer. I want some one—^no 
matter who—on whom to discharge 
the superfluity of my thoughts. 
When I was in a position to con¬ 
front danger I was more happy. 
Thus my ten years of persecution 
under Jlona])artc were, perha])s, 
the best of my life. When the 
king returned, his bungling minis¬ 
ters prolonged niy happiness for 
six years more, for 1 had to com¬ 
bat their system and pernicious 
projects. But, the struggle over, 
my a////// returned. It is true, I 
feel the burthensonicness of life 
less when 1 write. The “ Martyr” 
and the two first acts of■“ Moses,” 
which 1 finislied in my garden at 
Aulnay, gave me a few moments 
of activity. 

JVrUiTS, 

There are tw'o or three things 
in tile w'orld which I admire ])ro- 
foundly. They extort tears less 
iroin sensibility than from admi¬ 
ration. An ode of Horace, and a 
few verses from Voltaire, who 
approaches him nearer than any 

^ Literally translated, thus— 

“ If you would have ine love again, 
Then give me back the age of love, 


one else, and sometimes surpasses 
him, have this effect:— 

Si vons Toiile: qui faime dKor:, 
Renda-ntoi I’dgt; dcs amours ; 

Ah ol/msade do mts fours 
Rcjoipics, s'ilk foul, I’aurorc.* 

There is in this stanza, and those 
which follow it, a sentiment that 
deeply touches me. But it is es¬ 
pecially grand traits of exalted 
feeling that redouble my admira¬ 
tion. I can never think, even 
vaguely, of the funeral oration on 
the death of the Prince de Conde 
without feeling my eyes moistened 
with teais. All the riches of our 
language and all its hannony are 
there. If by the side of the last 
words pronounced by the great 
Bossuet over the tomb of the great 
Condd we place Francois de Neul- 
chateau eulogizing a Republican 
general, we shall feel all that our 
present age wants. Buffon excites 
sometimes my admiration; Rous¬ 
seau never—Montesquieu has oi 
all men written the best on the 
Romans. It was a great age 
indeed which produced those 
three men—and Voltaire. I have 
never been able to read the first 
scene of “ Athalic ” without tears, 
and it jjroduced also the same effect 
on Voltaire. 

And li> llic twiliglil of my days;. 
Unite the morning of my youth.” 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON.- 
1769 -1S52. 


[Arthur Wellesley, Duhe of Wellington, was born in 17C9. Ho was educate 
Eton, and at the age of eighteen obtained anensigney in the 73rd I'oof. In 179' lie 
went to Calcutta, look Seringapatam in 1799, defeated Scindiali twice in 1803, an I in 
1805 rctuined to England, In 1808 he took eomin.and in Portiigal; 1S09 ere, ted, 
Viscount Wellington, Earl in 1812. In the same year he enlercsl Madrid, 
created Marquis, and gained the battle of Vittoria. Duke of Wellington 1814.. 
Defeated Napoleon at Waterloo, June 18, 1815. Commandcr-in-Chicf, 1827; l-'ird 
I.ord of the Treasury. 1828; Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 1835. Died at Walnier 
Castle, September 14, 1852.] 


Cmivcrsation with I'homas FaBcs. 

George IV.—He said “that 
among other peculiarities of the 
King, he had a most extraordinary 
talent for imitating the manners, 
gestures, and even voice of other 
people. So much so, that he could 
give you the exact idea of any 
one, however unlike they were to 
himself. On his journey to llan- 
over(said the Duke) he stojjped at 
Brussels, and was received there 
with great attention by the King 
and Queen of the Netherlands. A 
dinner was proposed for the fol¬ 
lowing day at the palace of 
Laacken, to which he went; and 
a large party was invited to meet 
him. His Majesty was placed at 
table between the king and queen. 
I (said the Duke) sat a little way 
from them, and next to Prince 
Frederick of Orange. The dinner 


passed off \ cry well; but to the 
great astonishment of the com¬ 
pany, both the king and queen, 
without any a])parent cause, were 
at every moment breaking out 
in violent convulsions of laughter. 
There appeared to be no ])artic;ular 
joke, but every remark our king 
made to his neighbours threw 
them into fits. Prince Frederick 
(jucstioned me as to what could be 
going on. I shrewdly susi>cctcd 
what it might be, but said nothing. 
It turned out, however,, to be as 
I thought. The king had long 
and intimately known the old 
stadtholder when in England, 
whose peculiarities and manners 
were at that time a standing joke 
at Carlton House; and, of course, 
the object of *he jirince’s mimicry, 
who could make himself almost 
his counterpart. At this dinner, 
then, he chose to give a specimen 
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of his talent; and at every word he ■ 
s])oke he so comjjletely took off 
the stadtholdcr that the king and 
(]iicen were tlirown off their guard, 
and could not maintain their com- 
])osurc during the whole of the 
day. lie was, indeed, the most 
extraordinary compound of wit, 
talent, buffoonery, obstinacy, and 
good feeling,—in short, a medley 
of the most opposite cpialitics, 
with a great preponderance of | 
good—that 1 ever saw in any cha¬ 
racter in my life.” 

Pitt.— I'he Duke denied that 
Pitt’.s death was occasioned by the 
defeats at Ulm and at Austerlitz. 
lie said ‘‘that his constitution, : 
originally a weak one, was dc- 1 
stroyed by long and previous excr- ' 
tion in the llouse of Commons, | 
and by deluging his stomach with 
port wine and water, which he 
drank to excess, in order to give a 
false and artificial stimulus to his 
ner\ ous system. 

Catholic Question. — “ With 
regard to the Catholic question, it 
was always pretended, in J’itt’s 
time, that we should have secu¬ 
rities, bift they never could be de¬ 
fined; and so it went on from 
>'ear to year, the clamour always 
incrc.asin^, till at last the Emanci¬ 
pation was carried, but the devil 
of a security was ever obtained. 
Phe union was formed on the | 
[)rinciple that, by uniting the two 
countries into one empire, Pro¬ 
testants and Catholics being amal¬ 
gamated together as subjects of 


the same, Protestants had then 
the evident majority, and were 
entitled to their rights, as belong¬ 
ing to the national religion.” 

England, 1843.—“It 
possible to deny that the country 
is surrounded with many and great 
difficulties. I however do not 
conceive them to be insurmount¬ 
able, and 1 have good hopes of 
the future. It is a curious circum¬ 
stance in our history, that after 
ten years’ trial of the Keform Bill, 
the nation should have called back 
to the government councils those 
vho had been so constantly op- 
Ijoscd to it, and given them so 
much larger a majority than their 
predecessors. 'I'his 1 think may 
lie mainly imputed to the events 
which happened in 1835, when I 
stood alone in the Covemment, 
holding all the offices myself 
during Peel’s absence .abroad."' 

Duke oe Orlean.s. —The Duke 
said to me, “ I always remember 
Talle) rand’s cxjwcssion about him, 

‘ I.C Due cVOrlhvis est vn priiuc dc 
I'lcclc normalc.’ ” 

Louis-Philu’pe. —“ He has .al¬ 
ways been a Radical in his heart, 
from education as well as instinct; 
and during the Restoration his 
palace was the general resort of all 
the factious and discontented cha¬ 
racters in Paris. So much so, in¬ 
deed, that at last I did not like to 
go to his soirees, and avoided them 
as much as I decently could.” 

Admiral Cornwallis. — 
R 2 
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“When Admiral Cornwallis was 
blockading Bangalore, the French 
frigate on which Villcte served, 
wanted to introduce some sup¬ 
plies, which the admiral would not 
permit, saying, that if they per¬ 
sisted in the attempt he w'ould fire 
upon them. The hrench lieu¬ 
tenant, thinking he would not put 
his threats in execution, made for 
the port, when Cornwallis imme¬ 
diately put his shiji alongside, and 
gave him such a broadside, that 
he struck his flag at once, and 
said, ‘ We are your jirisoners.’ 
‘No, not at all,’ said Cornwallis. 

‘ I am not at war with you, and 
have nothing further to say to 
you: go about your business.’ 
15ut this they did not choose to 
understand, and insisted on his 
taking them in tow, as victor, 
which he at last comidied with, 
and took them to the nearest 
French port, where he made them 
his bow, and left them.” 

Fouchk. — “ When the allied 
armies had arrived in Paris, there 
was still a great difficulty in pro¬ 
curing the acknowledgment of the 
Bourbons, and the person who 
made the greatest resistance was 
Napoleon’s minister Foucho.* No¬ 
thing could bring him round, till 
at last I went to Talleyrand, and 
asked him how it could be accom¬ 
plished. Talleyrand appeared to 


* Joseph Fouclie, Due d’Otmntc, 1763 
—1820. lie was the author of that mot 
so often given to Talleyrand, on the exe¬ 


consider, and then said, ‘ T.eavc 
the matter to me.’ On the follow¬ 
ing day there was a grand dinner, 
where all the coifs difiomaiique 
and other important jier.sonages 
were assembled, Fouche among 
the rest. In the evening, as soon 
as we began to discuss busines.s, 
though I feared with little success, 
Talleyrand solemnly took a pajscr 
out of his large waistcoat pocket, 
directed to the Due d’titrante, 
which he handed over to Fouche^ 
directing him to read it. This 
])aper was a document signed by 
Louis NVill., ajjpointing him 
Minister-Cicneral of Police under 
the new reign. This vanquished 
al once all his objections, and we 
met with no further ojjposition.'’ 

Ceouoe IV.—“ IVhen he sent 
for me to form a new adminisli.i- 
tion in icSaS, hewas then .seidoiisly 
ill, though he wotdd never allow 
it. I found him in bed, dressed 
in a dirty silk jacket, and a turban 
nightcap, one as greasy as the 
other. For, notwithstanding his 
cocjuetry about dress in public, he 
was extremely dirty and slovenly 
in private. 'I’hc first words he 
said to me were, ‘.\rthur, the 
cabinet is defunct; ’ and then he 
began to describe the manner in 
which the late ministers Ixid taken 
leave of him, on giving in their re¬ 
signations. This was accompanied 


cution of the Due d’Enghien : ‘J It 
worse than a crime; it is a fault.” 
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by the most ludicrous mimicry of 
the voice and manner of each in- ‘ 
dividual, so strikingly like, that it 
was quite iini)ossible to refrain 
from fils of laughter.” 

Oxi'oRi). —“When I went to 
Oxford as Chancellor, 1 was very 
much pux/led when they told me 
1 was to make a I,alin speech at 
the inauguration. Now, any speech 
is difficult, but a Latin one was 
inipos.siblc. So in this dilemma I 
apjilied to my jihysician as most 
likely from his prose iii>tions to 
know Latin; and he made me a 
sjieeeh which answered very well. 

I believe it was a \'ery good sjieee h, 
but 1 did not know much of the 
matter.” 

'J'allcvu.vnd. — “'I’allejrand 
once said to me, ‘ Monsieur le 
Due, you know the uorld, can you 
]ioint out any jilace where an 
iionest man may retire and live in 
peace ? ’ 1 at first thought of 

Malta ; but then I recollected the 
liberty of the press there, and that 
wou'd not do ; ami then we both ^ 
seemed to agree- that ICnglaiul | 
after all might be the best. It is 
astonishing how all those who 
have the true Conservative feeling 
at heart, look up to Lngland as the 
only solid barrier left against the 
.siiirit of innovation. InllollancT, 


particularly, where there is much 
good sense, all the right-thinking 
people are firmly of that opinion ; 
and, in fact, it is only the rogues, 
whose object is jilunder and anar¬ 
chy, that wish for our destruction. 
Talleyrand was a very agreeable 
companion, though not a talkative 
one. He would often remain for 
an hour in company without speak¬ 
ing, and then would come out 
with an epigram which you never 
forgot.” 

JUNOT.*—He began to talk of 
his campaigns in Portugal:—“ I 
had Junot in my front for a long 
time with his army. It was I think 
near St. Herem that we came to 
blows, and I gave him a good 
beating: he himself was wounded 
in the head The next day I sent 
to inquire after his health, as a 
lesson of the old school, and sent 
also a present of fruit, which he 
acknowledged a few days later. I 
afterwards forwardeil him some in¬ 
tercepted letters from his wife, who 
was then somewhere in the rear, 
and of whom it appeared he was 
extremely jealous, for I recollect 
they were full of complaints, and 
asking him what name she should 
give to a child she was going to 
produce, but always stijuilating 
it should begin with an A.” 


• Marshal Junot, Due d’Abr!iiUes, born great stiuare before his palace, on a 
1775, died by bis own hand, 1S13. Ofhis pedestal, mountcil on his charger, un- 
in.ailncss Mr. Raikcslcll.s a curious .story. s.addicd, unbridled, with a single .AA/, 

“ When made governor of the Illyrian himself naked as he was born, and pci- 

provinces, he one morning surprised the sonifying an equestrian statue.” 
whole poiiulation by a])peaiing in the 
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Napoleon. —“I have always 
considered the presence of Napo¬ 
leon with an army as equal to an 
additional force of 40,000 men, 
from his superior talent, and from 
the enthusiasm which his name 
and talents insjjircd in the troops; 
and this was the more disinter¬ 
ested on my part, because in all 
my campaigns I had then never 
been opi)osed to him. When I 
was in Paris in 1814 , I gave this 
very opinion of him in the presence 
of several Prussian and Austrian 
generals who had fought against 
him, and you have no idea of the 
pleasure and satisfaction it gave 
them to think that, though de¬ 
feated, they had had such odds 
against them.” 

Monarcus. '— “ I have \-ery 
much altered my opinion of the 
character of Charles 1. 1 once 
thought him a man of greater 
talent than he really was ; but since 
reading .Sanderson and Clarendon 
for the second time, 1 am con¬ 
vinced that he was obstinate with¬ 
out judgment. He first acted un¬ 
wisely, and then jrersisted in his 
fault like a headsirang man. 
Charles H. was much the cleverer 
man, but a very bad king. J t has 
been the fashion to say that he 
was a Roman Catholic, but the 
fact is, he was a profligate debau¬ 
chee, and had no religion' at all. 
He might have shown a tendency 
to that religion on his death-bed, 
but that is easily accounted for. 
James II., when Duke of York, 


howed courage and talent; his 
beginning was better than his end. 
He was certainly a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic, but his bigotry in the com¬ 
mencement was founded on the 
idea that papistry, if once re-cs 
tablishcd in England, would better 
enable him to become a despotic 
monarch than Protestantism. This 
was the real object of his heart, 
in which he w.as strengthened bj 
the counsels of Louis XIV. ISul 
the nation took tlic alarm; thcii 
religious scruples were awakened 
and when he was once driver 
from the throne, he found he hai 
nothing left but to give himsel 
u|) in reality to all those bigotei 
ideas by which he was only partly 
actuated before. Hence came the 
saying, that he had lost three 
kingdoms for one mass ; but whal 
he wanted was to be a despot.” 

Wa'J’kri.oo. —A foolish womai 
in society once askeel the Duke 
to gi\e her an ace ount of the 
battle of Waterloo. “ Oh,” replic 
he, “ it is very easily done. We 
pummelled thein, they pummellee 
us, and I suppose we pummellee 
the hardest, so we gained llu 
day.” 

Victory. 

Nothing is more tragical thai 
a victory except a defeat. 

Nelson. 

I had an engagement with Lore 
Bathurst, and found in his waiting 
room a gentleman who had los 
an eye anel an arm. We cntcree 
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into a conversation, neither of us 
being aware who the other might 
be, and I was struck with the 
clearness and decision of his lan¬ 
guage, and guessed, from the 
to2)ics whieli lie selected, that he 
must be a seaman. He was called 
in first and had his interview; 1 
Followed, and after settling our 
business, l.ord Bathurst asked me 
if 1 knew uho had jncceded me. 
I said “ No,” but 1 was pretty 
5ure that he was no common man. 

You arc quite right,” was Lord 
Bathurst’s answer, “and let me 
add that ho e.\]rrcssed exactly the 
^ainc oiiinion of you. That was 
l.ord Nelson.” 

William nit. 

T did not think that Pitt would 
lavc died so soon. He died in 
fanuary, 1806, and I met him at 
Lonl t’.amdcn’s, in Kent, and I 
hink that he did seem ill in tlie 
S o\ ember juevious. lie was very 
ivi ly and in good spirits. It was 
rut he w<is by 'vay of being an 
nvalid at that time. A great deal 
VMS abvays said about his taking 
lis rides, for he used then to ride 
lightecn or twenty miles a day, 
md great i>ainswere taken to send 
ijrward his luncheon — bottled 
lorlcr, I think, and getting him a 
reef-steak or mutton-choi) ready at 
.ome irl.acc fi.ved beforehand. I'hat 
ilacc was always mentioned to the 
larty, so that those kept at home 
n the morning might join the ride 
here if they jrleased. On coming 
lomc from these rides they used 


to put on dry clothes, and to hold 
a cabinet, for all the party were 
members of the cabinet except 
me, and, I think, the Duke of 
Montrose. At dinner Mr. Pitt 
drank little wine; but it was at 
that time the fashion to sup, and 
he then took a great deal of port 
and water. 

Lord Erskiue. 

I remember another curious thing 
at that dinner (a lord mayor’s); 
Efskine was there. Now hir. Pitt 
had always over Erskine a great 
ascendancy — the ascendancy of 
terror. Sometimes in the House 
of Commons he would kcei) Er¬ 
skine in check by merely putting 
out his hand or making a note. 
At this dinner lirskine’s health 
having been drunk, and Erskine 
rising to return thanks, Pitt held 
uj) his finger, and said to him 
across the table, “ Erskine, re- 
I member they are drinking yoiir 
health as a distinguished Colonel 
of \'ohintcers.” Erskine, who had 
intended, as we heard, to go off 
u])on rights of jurie.s, the State 
trials, and other political points, 
was (luite put out. He was awed 
like a schoolboy at school, and in 
his speech keiit strictly within the 
limits enjoined him, 

• Debt. 

I m.akc a point of paying my 
own bills, and I advise everyone 
to do the same. Formerly I used 
to trust a confidential ser\'ant 
to pay them, but I was cured 
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of that folly by receiving one 
morning, to my gi-eat surprise, 
duns of a year or two’s standing. 
The fellow had speculated with 
my money, and left my bills un¬ 
paid. 

Burgos. 

The place was very like a hill-fort 
in India. I had got into a good 
many of these, and I thought I 
could get into this. The French, 
however, had a devilish clever 
fellow there, one I.e llreton, and 
he fairly kept me out. He met 
me at every point with great spirit 
and resource. He knocked about 
the few guns I had, and at last I 
took to mining—not a bad way 
either; but before I could manage 
it, the enemy collected in force, 
and 1 was obliged to retire. It is 
odd enough that the same men 
who had defended the place so 
well evacuated it in such a hurry 
the following year, when I ad¬ 
vanced on Vittoria, that in de¬ 
stroying the defences they blew up 
a whole battalion of their own 
people. 

Waterloo. 

At Waterloo, Buonaparte had 
the finest army he ever com¬ 


* “ Rogers’s Rccollcctions.“ The poet 
graphically describes his frequent guest. 
“The Duke of Wellington has natu¬ 
rally a great gaiety of mind. lie laughs 
at ahno.st eveiytbing, as if it scrvcil only 
to divert him. Not less remarkable is 
the simplicity of his manner. It is, 
perhaps, rather the ahscnce of cvery- 
iliing like affectation. In his account of 
himself he discovers, in no instance, 


manded; and everything up to the 
onset must have turned out as he 
wished. Indeed, he could not 
have expected to beat the Prus¬ 
sians, as he did at Ligny, in four 
hours. But two such armies as 
those at AVaterloo have seldom 
met, if I may judge from what 
they did on that day. It was a 
battle of giants ! a battle of giants ! 
Many of my troojis were new; but 
the new fight well, though they 
manoeuvre ill—-better perhaps than 
many who have fought and bled. 
As to the way in which some of 
our cn.signs and lieutenants braved 
danger—the boys just come from 
school—it exceeds belief. They 
ran as at cricket.* 

Quatre-Bras. 

“If I am not much mistaken,” 
he said,when he had written back 
to Quatre-Bra.s,“ the Prussians will 
get an awful thrashing to-day.” 

Self-estimate. 

He said, heconsidered the power 
of rapid and correct calculation to 
be his special talent; and that if 
circumstances h.ad not made him 
a soldier he would probably have 


the least v.anity or conceit, anti he listens 
always readily to others, llis laugli is 
easily csiilctl, and it is very li>ud and 
long, like the whoop of the tihooping- 
cough often repeated. ” A cl arming 
account of this great man’s domestic 
life at Walmcr is given by Ik niamiu 
Ilaydon the painter, in his Autobi 
glMpliy. 
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become distinguished in public life 
as a financier. 

India. 

“It seems to me, Duke, that 
your chief business in India was 
to procure rice and bullocks." 
Duke. —“And .so it was, for if 1 
had rice and bullocks, J liad men ; 
and if I h.'id men, I knew I could 
beat the cnemv." 

Hannibal. 

I once asked the Duke (says 
Ijord J'lllesmeic) whom he con¬ 
sidered, on tile whole, the j'reatest 
soldier on record—“ 1 lannibal.” 

English SolJia s. 

I'.nglish soldiers of the steady 
old stamp—depend upon it there 
is nothing like them in the world 
in the shape of infantry. 


Maxims. 

When one begins to turn in bed, 
it is time to get up. 

There is little or nothing in this 
life worth living for; but we can 
all of us go straightforward and do 
I our duty. 

We ought not to interfere with 
matters that don’t concern us. 

lie is most to blame who bre.aks 
the law, no matter what the pro¬ 
vocation may be under which he 
acts. 

I mistrust the judgment of every 
m.an in a case in uhich his own 
wishes are concerned. 

A great country ought never to 
make little wars. 

'I'here arc no manifestoes like 
cannon and musketiy. 

The l.ord’s Prayer contains the 
sum total of religion and morals. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


1770-1S50. 

[Williiim Woidsworlli was bom at Cockcmioutli, in Cumbcilaiul, in T 77 '’' In 
lynS lie pulilislu'il, in conjauciiDn willi Colcridjjo, a cnlkclinn 01 Ijni-al l)all.iils, 
nhicli uncouiiteivcl inudi ho'^tile ciilid-.in. It nas lou^bnl'urc Ins ponlical 
pivvai lud ; bill it is not too imicli to say tliat to Wordswortli .alone is due llii' 
iiuiionr of having freed the Muse from the i)oelic.iI strait-j.tckct whit'h had 
been forced upon her, not hy l’o|ie and Drydeii, but by the iiiiilators of i'ope 
and Drydcii. Ilia life v..is singularly uncvcntlill. lie died in 1S50.] 


Byron, 

Wordsworth spoke of Byron’s 
Iilagiarisins from him : the whole 
third canto of “ Chilcle Harold " 
founded on his style and senti¬ 
ments. 'The feeling of natural 
olijetts which is there expressed 
was not caught hy Byron from 
nature herself, Init from him 
(IVordsworth) and sjioiled in the 
transmission,—“ Tintcrn Abbey ” 
the source of it all; from which same 
poem, too, the celebrated passage 
about .Solitude, in the first c.anto of 
“Childe Harold,” is, he said, taken, 
with this difference, tliat what is 
naturally expressed by him has 
been worked by Byron into a 
laboured and antithetical task of 
declamation.* 


irarcrhy Kovch. 

Spoke of the Scotch noyels. 
I\''ordsworlh is sure theyareSeottV. 
'I'he only doubt he ever hatl on 
the (]uestion did not .arise from 
thinking them loo good to be 
Scott's ; but, on the eonlrary, from 
the infinite numberofclum^) thii 
in them, commonplace contii 
vance.s, worthy only of the Minerva 
Trexs, and such bad English .as no 
gentleman of education ought to 
h.ave written. When 1 mentioned the 
.abundance of them as being rather 
too gretil for one man to produce, 
he said that great fertility was the 
characteristic of all novelists ami 
story-tellers. Richardson could 
have gone on for ever. His “.Sir 
Charles Cr.andison ” was originally 


“ TliU and the following seven p.as- 
sagci arc selected from Wordsworth’seon- 


veis.Ulons with Thomas Moore, recorded 
hy the latter in his journal and letters. 
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in thirty volumes. He instanced 
Charlotte Smith, Madame Cottin,' 
&c. &c. Scott, he said, since he 
was a child, was accustomed to 
legends and to the exercise of the 
story-telling faculty. He (Words¬ 
worth) sees nothing to stop him 
(Scott) so long as he can hold a 
pen. 

Poetry. 

He spoke of the very little real 
knowledge of poetry that existed 
now. So few men had time to 
study. For instance, Mr. Canning, 
one could hardly select a cleverer 
man, and yet what did Canning 
know of poetry? What time had 
he, in the busy politic.al life he had 
led, to study Dante, Homer, &c., 
as they ought to be studied, in 
order to arrive at the true ininci- 
ples of taste in works of genius ? 
Mr. h'ox, indeed, towards the latter 
jiart of his life in.ade leisure for 
himself and took to imi)roving his 
mind ; and accoiilingly all his later 
l)nblicdisplays boi e a greater stamp 
of wisdom and good taste than his 
early ones. Mr. burke alone was 
an exception to this ilescription of 
iniblic men; he was by far the 
greatest man of his age, not only 
abounding in knowledge himself, 
but feeding, in various directions, 
his most able contemporaries; 
as-listing Adam .Smith in his “ Poli¬ 
tical F.conomy,” .and Reynolds in 
his “Lectures on Painting.” There 
was ]''ox too, who acknowledged 
that all he had ever learned from 
books was nothing to what he had 
derived from burke. 


Composition. 

He spoke of the immense time 
it took him to write even the short¬ 
est copy of verses—sometimes 
whole weeks in shaping two or 
three lines before he can satisfy 
himself with their structure. He 
attributed much of this to the un- 
inanageai)lene.ss of the English as 
a poetical language, contrasted it 
with the Italian in this respect, and 
repeated a stanza of Tasso to show 
how naturally the words fell into 
music of themselves. It was one 
where the double li'.f,cs dhi, nclla, 
(juclla occurred which he compared 
w ilh the harsh and meagre English 
words, “ she,” “ that,” “ this,” &c. 

I He thought, however, on the whole, 
that there were advantages in 
having a rugged language to deal 
with; as in struggling with words 
one was led to gi\'e birth to and 
dwell iiiion thoughts; while, on 
the contrary, an easy and inel- 
lilluous language was apt to tempt 
by it.s facility, into negligence, ancl 
to lead the poet to substitute music 
for thought. 

CoUridiy. 

He talked of Coleridge and 
I praised him not merely as a poet, 
but as a man, to a degree which I 
could not listen to without putting 
in my jirotcst. 

C)n the subject of Coleridge as 
a writer he gave it as his opinion 
that his prose would live and de¬ 
serve to live; while of his poetry 
he thought by no means so highly. 
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Causes of Popularity. 

In remarking upon the causes 
of an author’s popularity (with 
reference to his own failure, as he 
thought, in that resj>ect) he men¬ 
tioned as one of them the frequent 
occurrence of quotable passages— 
of lines that dwelt in iieople’s 
memory, and passed into general 
circulation. This, lie paid me the 
compliment of saying, was the case 
very much with my writings ; but 
the tribute was a veiy' etpiivocnl 
one, as he intimated that he did 
not consider it to be the case with 
his own —and one knows well what i 
he considers the standard of per¬ 
fection." 

Travdling. 

In talking of travelling in Eng¬ 
land, he said that he used ahva) s 
to travel on the top of the coach, 
.and still prefers it. lie h.as got 
at different times subjects for 
poems by travelling thus. 

Letters. 

dVordsworth said that for his 
own part, such was his horror of 
having his letters preserved, that 
in order to guard against it, he 
always took pains to m.ake them 
as bad and dull as itossiblc.f 

* There appears to be not a little ill- 
nature in these reports by Moore of 
Wordsworth's conversation. With re¬ 
gard to quotable pass.ages, no poet, un- 
le.ss Shakespeare and Milton are excepted, 
h.as enriched our lanq;uage with subiimer 
sentences and sayings than Wordswoilli. 


Burke, Fox, and Pitt. 

You always went from Burke 
with your mind filled; from I'o.'t 
with your feelings excited ; and 
from Pitt with wonder at his 
having had the jtower to make 
the worse appear the better re.a- 
son. Pitt preferred power to 
princiiile. 

7 'he Country. 

We all laugh at pursuing a 
shadow, although the lives of the 
multitude are devoted to the chase; 
but it is a delightful thing to fol¬ 
low one’s shadow along a green 
lane when the sun, through the 
over-arching boughs, checkers the 
)ath, and the leaves, while the 
light breath of air i>lays iqron 
them, dance on the ground as 
, ujjon the river, and you hear 
I meanwhile only the stirring of 
a linnet in the hedge, or the 
struggling of a bee in the warm 
gra.ss. Oh ! it is in .such walks 
as these that nature leads her 
children up to God ; for jioclry 
is only the eloquence and enthu- 
sia.sm of religion. 

Go.L 

How few know what it is to be¬ 
hold God in His works ; to feel 

Had Wonlsworth written iiotliing else 
than his wonderful “ Ode,” jwsterity 
must liave pronounced him to have 
l)ecn the greatest poet since the dcatli of 
Milton. 

t Tire extracts from Moore end with 
this. 
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that He is all in all; that Ilis, 
presence imparts a glory to the 
flower, a beauty to the atmospliere; 
that a paradise still lives for the 
poet. 

Poetry. 

The Greeks had a beautiful 
superbtilion that if a rainbow 
rested upon a tree it immediately 
became fragrant. In the like 
manner by the overshadowing light 
of a poetic fancy would 1 waken 
])erfume even in the bramlde. 
]''or why should jioetry be limited 
to themes of stately and regal 
argument, or be thought inca])able 
of striking its root, or flourishing, 
e\re[)t in earth gathered from 
Italy and Greece. 

'he true poet ascends to receive 
knowledge ; he descends to impart 
it: and regarding his art as the 
most dignified of all—since it is 
learning illuminated by fancy; 
fancy kindled by fire from the 
altar: looking, I say, at his high 
calling, he devotes his whole ener¬ 
gies to the task, and his entire 
life shapes itself into one great 
and beautiful poem. Thus the 
eieations of his mind become his 
companions. 'J'hey talk to him, 
minister to him, watch over liim. 

Gray. 

He appears to me chiefly re¬ 
markable as a consummate master 


of poetic diction; his poems shine 
not so much with the splendour of 
the thoughts as the light of the 
words, in condemning the orna¬ 
mental character of Gray’s diction, 

I omit the Wegy from my censure. 

II is almost the only instance where 
he deviated into nature. 

Mason. 

The objection I have ventured 
to hint against Gray is more un¬ 
mitigated towardshis friend Mason, 
of whose “ Caractacus ” I remem¬ 
ber to have heard Mr. Goleridgc 
say that it is one continued falsetto. 
Mis “English Garden” possesses 
high merit as a didactic poem; 
but the playful criticism of a con¬ 
temporary writer is just who says 
that he begins by invoking Sim¬ 
plicity, but she never comes.* 

A'ature. 

It was with a view of aiding in 
the purification of our poetical 
sUle that my Lyrical ballads were 
composed; in which, as 1 have 
stated in the ]irefacc, humble and 
rustic life was generally chosen, 
because in that condition the 
feelings exist in a simpler form, and 
may, therefore, be contemplated 
with clearer accuracy, and commu¬ 
nicated with gre.ater force; becau.so 
.also from those feelings .sjiring the 
manners of rural life, which, from 
their very nature, are more easy of 


* The Ucv. William Mason, liorn neglected. He is chiefly remembered 
1725, died 1797. IIL tragedy, “Canac- Ihioiigh his intimacy with Gray and 
I.1CUS,” found friends and foes, but is now Walpole. 
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comprehension and more enduring 
in themselves; and finally, because 
in that condition the passions of 
men are incorporated with the 
beautiful and permanent forms of 
nature, from whom there is con¬ 
tinually going out a healing virtue. 
Nor is the language of such men 
of itself unsusceptible of imagina¬ 
tive adornment. He who has 
nature for his companion must, in 
some measure, be ennobled by 
the intercourse. The language of 
the heart changes not with fashion, 
nor requires an academy to jrro- 
tect its purity, ^'he passages in 
Chaucer most affecting and ad¬ 
dressing themselves most directly 
to the sympathies are as intelligible 
to us as they would have been to 
the company at the Tabard. Truth 
takes no account of centuries. 
How men undervalue the power 
of simjdicity! but it is the real key 
to the heart. There is a stanza 
in Logan’s ballad which always 
brings the tears to my eyes; its 
melancholy is so intense and in¬ 
describable. 

‘ Ilis mother from the window looked. 
With all the longing of a mother ; 

Hand-in-hand his sisters walked 
The greenwood path to meet their 
brother. 

Tlicy sought him East, they sought 
him West, 

They sought him all the forest 
thoro’, 

They only saw the cloud of night. 
They only heard the roar of Yar¬ 
row.” 

“ The Pleasures of Hope A 

Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope” 


has been strangely overrated. Its 
fine words and sounding lines 
jilease the generality of readers 
who never stop to ask themselves 
the meaning of a passage. The 
lines— 

“ Where Andes, giant of the western 
star, 

With meteor-standard to the wind 
unfurled, 

I Looks from his throne of clouds o'er 
! half the world,” 

i are sheer nonsense—nothing more 
I than a jrqcticril indigestion. Wliat 
j has a giant to do with a star? 
I\ hat is a meteor-standard ? Ihit 
it is useless to inquire what such 
stiifif means. Once, at my house. 
Professor tVilson having spoken of 
tho.se lines with great admiration, 
a very sensible and accomplished 
lady, who happened to be present, 
begged him to explain to her their 
meaning. He was extremely in¬ 
dignant, and taking down the 
“ J'leasures of Hope” from a .shelf, 
read the lines aloud, and declarerl 
j that they were sjjlendid. “ Well, 
j sir,” said the lady, “'suhat do they 
mcegi- f ” Dashing the i)Ook on the 
floor, he exclaimed, in his broad 
Scotch accent, “ I’ll be daumed if 
I can tell!” 

Mists and Skies. 

I would not give up the mi.sts 
that spiritualize our mountains /or 
all the blue skies of Italy. 

Unfitness of Genius for Domestic 
Happiness. 

It is not because they (men of 
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genius) possess genius that they 
make unhai)py homes, but because 
they do not possess genius enough. 

A higher order of mind enables 
tliem to see and fee! all the beauty 
of domestic tics. 

Burns's “ Sso/s 7oha hae !" 

Mks. lIuM.'VNS.—“Mr. Words¬ 
worth, do ) (m not think llurns’s 
war ode, ‘ Scots wha liae wi’ AVal- 
lace bled,’ has been a good deal i 
overrated ? especially by !Mr. Car- ■ 
l\lc, who calls it the noblest lyric ; 
in tile language? ” WoROswou'i'ii. ’' 
—“ I am delighted to hear you j 
ask that question. Overnated ! | 
\\ ash ! stuft'! miserable in.anity— 
without a thought — without an 
image! ” 

Godhe. 

Goethe’s writings cannot live, 
bec.ausc “ they are not holy.” 

Ccm'crsations suith LLtydon. 

l ie said, “ Once in a wood Mrs. 
■Wordsworthe.nd a lady wei e walk¬ 
ing when the stock-dove was ; 
cooing. A farmer’s wife coming i 
by s.aid to herself, ‘ Oh, 1 do like ; 
stock-doves.’ Mrs. Wordsworth, ■ 
in .all her enthusiasm for my jioetry, 
took the old woman to her heart; 

‘ but,’ continued the old woman, 

‘ some like them in a ]iie ; for my 
])art, there’s nothing like them 
stewed in onions ! ’ ” 

* ir.nydon, the p.aintcr. 

•'f Erasmus IJarwin, a incclianical pud, 
aullior of the “15olaiuc.il Uartlcu,’ 


I * had told him Canoia said of 
Fuseli, "hcnc sono ndU arte due 
me, il fuoco c la fiamma.” “ He 
forgot the third,” said Words¬ 
worth, “.and th.at is ?'/ /u/ua, of 
which Fuseli had plenty.” 

Gainsborough (said Wordsworth) 
was at the house of a friend in 
Hath who was ill, and very' fond of 
his daughter. Gainsboioiigh .said 
to the child, “ Can yott keep a 
secret?” “I don’t know,” said 
the little dear, “but I will try.” 
.Said he, “ You .aregoing to school, 
your father loves you ; I will jiaint 
y'oiir j>ortr.ait.” The child sat. 
When she w.as gone, the portrait 
was jilaced at the bottom of the 
bed of the sick father, who was 
affected .and delighted. 

Pi j'se: 

Terscvcrance i.; not always an 
indication of great abilities. An 
indillerent jicct is invulnerable to 
a re]nilse, the w.ant of sensibility 
in him being what a noble self- 
confidence was in Milton. These 
excluded suitors continue, never- 
thele.ss, to hang their g.arlands at 
the gate, to anoint the door-post, 
and even kiss the very threshold 
of her home, though the Muse 
beckons them not in. 

Tinselled Poefry. 

Tlie mantle of l)arwin-|- is not 
worn out. It still covers many 

excellently ridieuled by Canning in the 
“ .\nti-Jjicobin.” 
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shoulders. His rouged and tiii- 
sclly muse rejoices in numerous 
admirers. The same taste seems 
to preside over our i)oetry and 
drama; in both pageants arc su¬ 
preme ; in both the gilded cymbals 
arc equally important. Nothing 
can be more vicious than the pro¬ 
fusion of similes—those spangles 
of the poetical apparel — which 
abound in our rhymes, h'ullcr, 
indeed, •said truly that similes arc 


the windows that give the best 
light; but windows suppose the 
existence of a corresponding struc¬ 
ture. The rhymers to whom I 
refer have nothing to light; and 
in those who advance some pre¬ 
tensions to architectural skill we 
may notice a lamentable deficiency 
in what roi)e so happily called in 
reference to a sister art, the rea¬ 
soning of the c} c. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

1771-1832. 


[.Sir Walter Scott was bom in F.dinlnir{;h in the year 1771. Ilis imagination being 
excited by .studying the primitive poetry of his native coimtiy, he published “Speci¬ 
mens of Ancient Scottish I’oetry,” which met with great favour. In 1805 he 
])ililted the “ Lay of the T.ast Minstrel,” which established his reputation as a poet. 
This w.is followed by “Rokeby,” “Marmion,” “ The Loixl of the Isles,” &c. But 
Lord liyron was now the admiration of Kuropc ; and liefore his immensely popular 
winks .Scott’s poems iialed their inefTcctual fires. In 1814 appeared “\Vavcr- 
ley,” the first of a seiies of novels, that, until the appearance of Dickens and 
Thackeray, placed Scott at the head of nineteenth century novelists. In 1821 
(Icorge 1 \’. made him a baronet. Four years later the failure of the publishing 
tirm Ilf ('(instable involved Scott in losses to the extent of some ;fl20,(X)0. 
This immense debt he resolved to pay off by his writings; but the effort broke 
him down; symptoms of paralysis a|)peared, and he was ordered on an excursion 
li. Italy, lie went to Malta; but on his return through Rome, feeling the hand 
i.f death upon him. he expressed an eager wish to be conveyed to Abbotsford. 
Ill this home, amid scenes iiiynortali^ed by his genius, this great and good man 
liiigi-ied lor two months, |ncsenting the saddest spectacle in the world—that of a 
gre.it mind ruined, its light fled, its powers broken. lie died 1S32.] 


Corny/sdiions '.oith TJio/nas Moo/’C. 

' l'i)i'fK('. — When I rem.irlted 

that every inagazino now conUaned 
Midi jioetry a.s would liavc made 
tt reiiutation for a man some twenty 
or thirty years ago, he said (with 
much shrewd humour in his face), 
“ J-icod, we were in the luck of it 
to have coma before all tliis talent 
was at work.” 

Novui.ty. —He agreed with me 
that it would be some time before 
a great literary reputation could be 
ttgtiin called up “ unless," he added, 
“ .something new could be struck 
out; everything that succeeded 


lately owing its success in a great 
degree to novelty.” 

I.ORD Bvron. —\Vc talked a 
good deal about Byron: he thinks 
his last cantos of “Don Juan" 
the most powerful things he ever 
wrote. Talking of the report of 
I.ady Byron being about to marry 
Cunningham, he said he would not 
believe it. “ No, no; she must 
never let another man bear the 
name of husband to her.” In 
talking of my sacrifice of the 
Memoirs, he said he was well 
aware of the honourable feelings 
that dictated it, but doubted 
s 
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whether he would have himself 
consented to it. 

Ikhi.and. —In talking of Ireland, 
he said that he and Lockhart had 
gone there rather hostilely dis¬ 
posed towards the Catholic Kman- 
cipation, but that they had both 
returned converts to the necessity 
of conceding it. 

Mattiikw Gregory Lewi.s.— 
He said that the person who first 
set him upon trying his talents at 
poetry was Mat Lewis. He had 
passed the early part of his lif( 
with a set of clover, rattling, drink¬ 
ing follows, whose thoughts and 
talents lay wholly out of the region 
of poetry; he therefore had never 
been led to find out his turn for 
it, though always fond of the old 
ballads. 

AVaveri.ey Novei.s. — In the 
course of the conversafion ho at 
last (to my no small surprise and 
pleasure) mentioned the novels, 
without the least reserve, as his 
own. “1 then hit u])on these 
novels,” he said, “which have 
been a mine of wealth to me.” 
He had begun “ Waverley ” long 
before, and then tlirown it by till, 
having occasion for some money 
(to help his brother, I think), he 
bethought himself of it, but could 
not find the MS.; nor was it till 
he came to Abbotsford that he at 
last stumbled upon it. By this he 
made 3,000/. The conjectures 
and mystifications at first amused 
him very much. He wondered 
himself lliat the secret was so well 


kept, as about twenty persons 
knew it from the first. Tlie story 
of Jeanie Deans, he said, was 
founded upon an anonymous letter 
which he received, he had never 
known from whom. The circum¬ 
stance of the girl having refused 
her testimony in court, and then 
taking the journey to obtain her 
sister’s pardon, is a fact. He 
received some hints also from 
Lady Louisa Stuart (grand-daugh¬ 
ter, I believe, to Lord Bute): these 
were the only aids afforded him. 

Singing. — He spoke of my 
hapjiy ])ower of adajiting words to 
music, which, he said, he never 
could attain, new could Byron either. 

Giiosrs.—Scott said that the 
only two men who had ever told 
him they had actually seen a ghost, 
afterwards put an end to them¬ 
selves. One was Lord Castle- 
reagh. 

An Anecdote. — His grand¬ 
father, he told me, had been, when 
a young man, very jioor; and a 
shepherd who had lived with the 
family came and offered him the 
loan of (I believe, all the money 
he had) thirty pounds, for the pur¬ 
pose of stocking a farm with sheep. 
The grandfather accepted it, and 
went to the fair; but instead of 
buying the sheep, he laid out the 
whole sum on a horse, much to 
the horror of the poor shepherd. 
Having got the horse, however, 
into good training and order, he 
appeared on him at a hunt, and 
showed him off in such style that 
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he immediately found a purchaser 
for him at hvire the sura he cost 
liim, and then, having paid tlie 
shepherd his thirty pounds, lie 
laid out the remainder in sheej), 
and prosjiered considerably. 

I’lDDi.i'.s. — In talking of his 
ignorance of music, Scott said he 
had once been employed in a case 
where a purchaser of a fiddle had 
been imposed on as to its value. 
He found it necessary to ])repare 
himself by reading all about fiddles 
in the encycloprcdia.s, &c., and' 
haling got tlie names of Stm- 
duerius, Amati, lic., glibly on his 
tongue, got swimmingly through 
his cause. Not long after this, 
dining at the Duke of Hamilton’s, 
he found himself left alone after 
dinner with the Huke, who had 
but two subjects he could talk of, 
hunting and music. 1-faving ex¬ 
hausted hunting, Scott thouglit he 
would bring forward his lately- 
acquired learning in fiddles, tqion 
whidi the duke grew quite ani¬ 
mated, and immediately whispered 
some orders to the butler, in con¬ 
sequence of iihich there soon en¬ 
tered the room about half a dozen 
tall servants, all in red, each bear¬ 
ing a fiddle-case; and Scott found 
his knowledge brought to no less 
a test than that of telling by the 
tones of each fiddle, as the Duke 
played it, by what artist it was 
made. “ Ily guessing and manage¬ 
ment,” said he, “ I got on pretty 
well, till we were, to my great 
relief, summoned to coflee.” 


J)r. Johnson's Jmitalors. 

Many can make Johnson’s n- 
Jori, but few can carry his bullet. 

Choss-playin^. 

' It is a shame to throw away 
upon mastering a game, however 
ingenious, the time that would 
suffice for the acijnisition of a new 
language. Surely che.ss play is a 
sad waste of brains. 

Di inhhi!^. 

Dejicnd iqion it of all vices 
diinking is the most incompatible 
with greatness. 

, Courogc and Truth. 

IVithout courage there cannot 
I be truth ; and without truth there 
I can be no other virtue. 

Joanna BaiUio. 

]JAi.r..\Nivxi:.—-“IVill you ex¬ 
cuse me, Mr. Scott, but 1 should 
like to ask you what you think of 
your own goniur, as a poet in com- 
jiarison with that of Burns ? ” - - 
Scott. “’J'hcreisno c.omjiarison 
whatever: we ought not to be 
named in the s.amc day.”— Bai- 
LANTYKE. “ Indeed 1 would )cm 
compare Campbell to Burns?”— 
ScoT'it “ No, James; not at all. 
If you wish to speak of a real 
poet, Joanna Baillie is now the 
highest genius of our country.” 

Scotch Scenery. 

It may be pertinacity, but to 
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my eye these grey hills, and all 
this wild border country have 
beauties peculiar to themselves. 
I like the very nakedness of the 
land; it has something bold, and 
stem, and solitary about it. When 
I have been for some time in the 
rich scenery about Edinburgh, 
which is like ornamented garden 
land, I begin to wish myself back 
again among my own honest grey 
hills; and if I did not sec the 
heather at least once a year, I 
think I shfluM die. 

Thomas CamphdI. 

What a ])ity it is that Campbell 
does not write more and oftener, 
and give full sweep to his genius ! 
He has wings that would bear him 
to the skies, and he does now and 
then spread them grandly, but 
folds them up again, and resumes 
his perch, as if he was afraid to 
launch away. What a grand idea 
is that about prophetic boding, 
or, in common parlance, second 
sight:— 

“ Coming events cast their shadows be¬ 
fore.” 

The fact is, Campbell is in a 
manner a bugbear to himself. The 
brightness of his early success is a 
detriment to all his further efforts. 
//(’ is ajraid of the shadow that his 
own fame casts before him. 

S. T. Cokridze. 

No man has all the resources of 
poetry in such profusion, but he 


cannot manage them so as to 
bring out anything of his own on 
a large scale at all worthy of his 
genius. He is like a lump of coal 
rich with gas, which lies expend¬ 
ing itself in puffs and gleams, un¬ 
less some shrewd body will clap it 
into a cast-iron box, and compel 
the compressed clement to do it¬ 
self justice. His fancy and diction 
would have long ago placed him 
above all his contemporaries had 
they been under the direction of a 
sound judgment and a steady will. 
I don’t now exjiect a great original 
poem from Coleridge, but he 
might easily make a sort of fame 
for himself as a poetical translator, 
that would be a thing completely 
unique and sui generis. 

Unpleasant Experience. 

One morning last spring I 
opened a large lump of a despatch 
without looking how it was ad¬ 
dressed, never doubting that it 
had travelled under some omni¬ 
potent frank like the First Lord of 
the Admiralty’s, when lo and be¬ 
hold, the contents proved to be a 
MS. play by a young lady of New 
York, who kindly requested me tO' 
read and correct it, equip it with 
prologue and epilogue, procure for 
it a favourable reception from the 
manager of Drury Lane, and make 
Murray or Constable bleed hand¬ 
somely for the copyright; and on 
inspecting the cover, I found that 
I had been charged five pounds 
odd for the postage. This was, 
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bad enough, but there was no 
help, so I groaned and submit-' 
ted. A fortnight or so after ano¬ 
ther packet of not less formidable 
bulk arrived, and I was absent 
enough to break its seal too with¬ 
out examination. Conceive my 
horror when oiit jumped the same 
identical tragedy of 'Ilic Cherokee 
Lowers, with a second ci)istle from 
the authoress, stating that as the 
winds had been boisterous, she 
feared the vessel intrusted with her 
former communication might have 
foundered, and therefore judged it 
pnident to forward a dui>licate. 

Conversations with Cheney. 

Ckrvan j'Es. —He expressetl the 
most unbounded admiration for 
Cervantes, and said that the 
“ novelas ” of that author had first 
ins])ired him with the ambition of 
excelling in fiction, and that, until 
disabled by illness, be had been a 
Constant reader of them. 

Dante.—O f Dante he knew 
little, confessing he found him too 
obscure and difficult. He added 
with a smile, “ It is mortifying 
that Dante seemed to think no¬ 
body worth being sent to hell 
but his own Italians, whereas 
other people had every bit as 
great rogues in their families, 
whose misdeeds were suflfered to 
pass witli impunity.” 

Lord Byron. —Of Lord Byron 
he spoke with admiration and re¬ 
gard, calling him always “ poor 
Byron.” He considered him, he 
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said, the only poet we have had 
since Dryden, of transcendent 
talents, and jiosscssing more 
amiable qualities than the world 
in general gave him credit for. 

Goethe. —He spoke of Goethe 
with regret. I told him I had 
been to sec Goethe the ye.ar be¬ 
fore, and that I had found him 
well, and, though very old, in the 
jierfect ])0.sses.sion of all his facu. 
ties! “Of all his faculties!” he 
rejjlied ; “ it is much better to die 
than to survive them, and better 
still to die than to live in the a])- 
prehension of it. But' the worst 
of all,” he added, thoughtfully, 

“ would have been to survive their 
partial loss, and yet to be con¬ 
scious of his state.” He did not 
seem to be, however, a gre.at ad¬ 
mirer of some ol Cloethe’s works. 
Much of his popularity, he ob¬ 
served, was owing to pieces vhich, 
in his latter moments, he might 
have wished recalled. 

HiMsEi.E. —“ I am drawing near 
to the close of my career; I am . 
fast shuffling off the stage. 1 have 
been i)erhai)s the most voluminous 
author of the day, and it is a com¬ 
fort to me to think that I have fried • 
to unsettle no man’s faith, to cor¬ 
rupt no man’s jirinciple, and that 
I have written nothing which, on 
my deathbed, I should wish 
blotted.” 

Si of eh ami Irish. 

How is it that our solemn, 
proud, dignified Celt, with a soul 
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so alive to what is elevating and 
even elegant in poetry and feeling, 
is’ so supereminently dull as re¬ 
spects all thc'lighter play of fancy ? 
'I'he Highlander never understands 
wit or humour. Paddy, despite 
all his misery and privations, over¬ 
flows with both. 1 sujipose he is 
the gayest fellow in the world, ex¬ 
cel it the only worse-used one still, 
the West-lndia nigger. This is 
their make-up ; but it is to me the 
saddest fetiture in the whole storic 

AJvirc io Ivck/iart 

I fear you h.ave some very young 
ideas in your head. Are you not 
loo apt to measure things by some 
reference to literature—to disbe¬ 
lieve that anybody can be worth 
much care who has no knowledge 
of that sort of thing, or taste for 
it ? (iod help us ! what a poor 
world this wouhl be if that were 
the doctrine ! I have read books 
enough, and observed and con¬ 
versed with enough of eminent 
and splendidly ctillivatcd minds 
loo in my time, but I assure you 
1 have heard higher sentiments 
from the lips of poor unciiucated 
men and women, when exerting the 
spirit of severe yet gentle heroism 
under difficulties and afflictions, or 
sjieaking their simple thoughts as 
to circumstances in the lot of 
friends and neighbours, than I ever 
yet met with out of the pages of 
the I’ible. We shall never learn 
to feel and respect our real call¬ 
ing and destiny unless we have 


taught ourselves to consider every¬ 
thing as moonshine compared with 
the education of the heart. 

Bollon ihe Engineer. 

I like Bolton, he is a bravo 
man, and ^yho can dislike tiie 
brave ? He showed this on a re¬ 
markable occasion. He had en¬ 
gaged to coin for a foreign prince 
a large quantity of gold. This was 
found out by some desperadoes, 
who resolved to rob the premises, 
and, as a jireliniinary step, tried to 
bribe the porter. The porter was 
an honest fellow. He told Bollon 
thalhe was offered ahundred jiounds 
to be blind and deaf next night, 
‘•'lake the money,'’ wasthcanswer, 
‘•and I shall jirotect the place."’ 
Iriidnight came -the gates ojiened 
as if by magic, the interior doors, 
secured with jialeut locks, bpeneil 
as of their own accord, and three 
men with dark lanterns entered 
and went straight to the gold. 
Piolton had prejiared some flax 
steeped in tuqientiiic—he dropped 
fire upon it—a sudden light filled 
all the place, and with his assist- 
.ants he rushed forwards on the 
robbers. The leader saw in a 
moment he was betrayed, turned 
on the porter, and shooting him 
dead, burst through all obstruc¬ 
tions, and with an ingot of gold 
in his hand, scaled the wall, and 
escaped. 

Work. 

As for bidding me not work, 
Molly might as well put the kettle 
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on tlic fire and say, “ Knc, don’t 
hoil.” 

Maria Edgacorth. 

She’s 7 'cry clever, and best in 
the little touches, too. I’m sure 
in that children’s story (“Simple 
Susan ”), where the little girl parts 
with her lamb, there’s nothing for 
it but just to put down the book 
and cry. 

Thomas Moore. 

Do you know Moore? He’s a 
thanning fellow—a ])erfect genlle- 
nian in society. 'I’o use a s]jorting 
))hrase, there’s no kick in his gal¬ 
lop. 

Lord Holland. 

Lord Holland is the most agree¬ 
able man I ever knew; in criticistti, 
in poetry, he beats those whose 
whole study they have been. No 
man in England has a more 
thorough knowledge of English 
authors, and he expresses himself 
so well, that his language illus- 
rates and adorns his thoughts, as 
light streaming through coloured 
glass heightens the brilliancy of 
the objects it falls upon. 

'A/ra BeJm's Novels. 

A grand-aunt of my own, Mrs. 
Keith, of Ravelstone, who was a 
person of some condition, being 
a daughter of Sir John Swinton, 
of Swinton, lived, with unabated 


vigour of intellect, to a very ad¬ 
vanced age. She was very fond 
of reading, and enjoyed it to the 
last of her long life. One day 
she asked me, when we happened 
to be alone together, whether I 
had ever seen Airs. Behn’s novels. 
I confessed the charge. Whether 
I could get her a sight of them. 
1 said, with some hesitation, I be¬ 
lieved I could ; but that I did not 
think she would like either the 
manners or the language, which 
approached loo near that of 
Charles II.’s time to be quite pro¬ 
per reading. “ Nevertheless,” said 
the good old lady, “ I remember 
them being so much admired, and 
being so much interested in them 
myself, that I wish to look at them 
again.” To hear, was to obey. 
So I sent Mrs. Afra Behn curiously 
sealed up, with “ private and con¬ 
fidential ” on the i)acket, to my 
gay old grand-aunt. The next 
time I saw her afterwards, she 
gave me back Afra properly 
wrapped up, with nearly these 
words, “Take back your bonny 
Mrs. Behn, and if you will take 
my advice, put her in the fire, for 
I found it impossible to get through 
the very first novel. But is it 
not,” she said, “ a very odd thing 
that I, an old woman of eighty 
and upwards, sitting alone, feel 
myself ashamed to read a book 
which, sixty years ago, I have 
heard read aloud for the amuse¬ 
ment of large circles, consisting 
of the first and most creditable 
society in London?” 
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Fashion in Literature. 

It docs not signify what the 
greater or less merit of the book 
is—the reader, as Tony Lumpkin 
says, must be a concatenation ac¬ 
cordingly — the fashion, or the 
general taste, must have prepared 
him to be pleased, or put him on 
his guard against it. It is much 
like dress. If Clarissa should ap¬ 
pear before a modern party in her 
lace ruffles and head-dress, or 
Lovelace in his wig, however gen¬ 
teelly powdered, 1 am afraid they 
would make no conquests; the 
fashion which makes conquests of 
us in other respects, is very power¬ 
ful in literary composition, and 
adds to the effect of some works, 
whilst in others it forms their sole 
merit. 

Planting Trees. 

You can have no idea of the 
exquisite delight of a planter j he 
is like a painter laying on his 
colours j at every moment he secs 
his effects coming out. There is 
no art or occupation comparable 
to this ; it is full of past, present, 
and future enjoyment I look 
back to the time when there was 
not a tree here (Abbotsford), only 
bare heath j I look around and 
see thousands of trees growing 
up, all of which, I may say, al¬ 
most each of which, have received 
my personal attention. I remember 
five years ago looking forward 
with the most delighted expecta¬ 
tion to this very hour; and, as 
each year has passed, the expecta¬ 


tion has gone on increasing. I 
do the same now; I anticipate 
what this plantation and that one* 
will presently be, if only taken care 
of; and there is not a spot of which 
I do not watch the progress. Un¬ 
like building, or even painting, or, 
indeed, any other kind of pursuit, 
this has no end, and is never in¬ 
terrupted, but goes on from day to 
day, and from year to )'ear, with .1 
perpetually augmenting interest, 
harming I hate; what have I to 
dowith fattening and killing beasts, 
or raising corn only to cut it down, 
and to wrangle with farmers about 
prices, and to be constantly at the 
mercy of the seasons ? 'rherc can 
be no such disapijointmcnts or 
annoyances in planting trees. 

Watty Scott. 

“My cousin, AA^atty Scott, was 
a midshipman, some forty years 
ago, in a ship at Portsmouth ; 
he and two other companions 
had gone on shore, and had over¬ 
stayed their leave, spent all their 
money, and nin up an immense 
bill at a tavern on the Point. 
The ship made the signal for sail¬ 
ing, but their landlady said, “ No, 
no, gentlemen; you shall not es¬ 
cape without paying your reckon¬ 
ing ; ” and she accompanied her 
words by appro] niate actions, and 
placed them under the tender 
keeping of a sufficient party of 
bailiffs. They felt that they were 
in a scrape, and ])etitioned very 
hard to be released. “ No,” said 
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Mrs. Quickly, “I must be satis¬ 
fied one way or t’other; you must 
be well aware, gentlemen, that 
you will be totally ruined if you 
don’t get on board in time.” 
They made long faces, and con¬ 
fessed that it was too true. “ Well,” 

) said she, “ I’ll give you one chance 
— I am so circumstanced here, 
that I cannot carry on my business 
as a single woman, and I must 
contrive somehow to have a hus¬ 
band, or, at all event.s, I must 
be able to produce a marriage 
certificate: and fherefore, the only 
terms on which you shall all three 
have leave to go on board to¬ 
morrow morning is, that one of 
you consent to marry me. I 
don’t care a d— which it is; but, 

. by all that’s holy, one of you I 
will have, or else you all three 
40 to j.ail, and your shi)) sails 
without you.” The virago was 
not to be pacified, and the poor 
youths, left to themselves, agreed 
after a time to draw lots, and it 
happened to fall on my cousin. 
No time was lost, and off they 
marched to church, and my poor 
relative was forthwith spliced. 
The bride, on returning, gave 
them a good substantial dinner, 
and several bottles of wine apiece, 
and having tumbled them into a 
wherry, sent them off. The ship 
sailed, and the young men re¬ 
ligiously adhered to the oath of 
secrecy they had taken previous 
to drawing lots. The bride, I 
should have .said, merely wanted 
to be married, and was the first 


to ])ropose an eternal separation. 
Some months after, at Jamaica, a 
file of papers reached the mid¬ 
shipmen’s berth, and Watty, who 
was observed to be looking over 
them carelessly, reading an account 
of a robbery and murder at Ports¬ 
mouth, suddenly jumped up, in 
his ecstasy forgot his obligation 
of secrecy, and cried out “ Thanks 
be to God, my wife is hanged! ” 

Professions. 

We wear our teeth out in the 
hard drudgery of the outset, and 
at length when we do get bread 
to eat, we complain that the crust 
is hard, so that in neither case 
arc sve satisfied. 

L- 07 'd Byron. 

■ Many, many a i)lcasnnt hour T 
■ have spent with him ; and 1 never 
■met a man with nobler feelings, 
, or one who, had he not imfortu- 
,nately taken the wrong course, 
might have done more to make 
(hiinsclfbeloved and respected. A 
man of eminence in any line, and 
perhajis a man of great literary 
eminence especially, is e.x])oscd to 
a thousand eyes which men, not 
so celebrated, ai'e safe from, and 
in consequence, right conduct is 
much more essential to his happi¬ 
ness than to those who are less 
watched;’and 1 may add that 
only by such conduct can the 
permanence of his real influence 
over any class be secured. I 
could not persuade Byron to sec 
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il in this light—the more’s the 
pity, for he has had no justice done 
him. 

^‘AiiiJEolnn Gray.” 

It was written by Lady Anne 
Lindsay, now Lady Anne Bernard. 
She liappcned to be at a house 
where she met Mrs. Duff John¬ 
stone, a well-known i)erson, who 
played the air, and accompanied 
it by words of no great delicacy, 
whatever their anti(iuity might be; 
and Lady Anne, lamenting that 
no better words should belong to 
such a melody, immediately set 
to work and composed this very 
])athetic story, 'rrulh, I am soiry 
to say, obliges me to add it w'as a j 
fiction. Robin Gray was her | 
father’s gardener, and the idea of 
the young lover going to sea, 
which would have been quite out 
cf character here among the shep¬ 


herds, was natural enough where 
•she Avas then residing, on the 
coast of Fife. It was long un¬ 
known who the author was; and 
indeed there rvas a clergyman on 
the coast whose conscience was 
so large that he took the burden 
of this matter upon himself, and 
pleaded guilty to the authorship. 
About two years ago I wrote to 
Lady Anne to know the truth j 
and she tvrole back to say she 
Avas certainly the author, but 
AA’ondered hoAV I could h.ave 
guessed it, as there Avas no person 
alive to Avhoin she had told it. 
AVhen I mentioned having heard 
it long ago from a common friend 
AA-ho AA’as dead, she then recollected 
me, and wrote one of the kind¬ 
est letters I ever received, say¬ 
ing that till noAv she had not 
the smallest idea that I aa’US the 
little lame boy she had known so 
many years before. 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 


1771--1845. 


[Syiliiey Smith, “universally admitted,” say-; Macaulay, “to have been a groat 
roasDiu r, and the greatest ma-.lcr of ridicule that has appeared amongst us since 
Suift,” was hoin at Woodford, in ICssex, in 1771. He received his educa¬ 
tion at Winehi-ter and Osford, and w.as onlained curate of Ncthcravon, Wilts. 
Journeying to ICdinhurgh, he became nc‘|uairiteil with some of the wits of that 
capital, and heli)cd in starting the “J'idinburgh Itevicw.” He was a powerful 
miter .aiul a brilliant wit. Ills conveisation was diverting far beyond the concep¬ 
tion ol those nho are familiar with his wit only in print. Nor was his piety 
impaired by the gaiety of his fancy and the dis^ipation of the fashionable society 
in wliich he mingled. He died, univci-sally regiettcd, 18.(5.J 


l\di-rce. 

■\Yhcri Lady 1 --asked me 

aliout lily grandfather, I told her 
he disajipeared about the time of 
the as.sizes, aiid ive asked no 
(juestions. 

' IWcrly. 

l*overty is no disgrace to a man, 
but it is confoundedly inconve¬ 
nient. 

Himself. 

They showed a want of moral 
courage in not making me abishop. 
They know, you know, all who 
liave lived or talked with me must 
know, that I .should have devoted 
myself heart and soul to my duties, 
and that the episcopal dignity 


would have sustained no loss of 
public reverence in my keeping. 
J>ut I have only myself to blame 
if I have been misunderstood. 

Fishing. 

I give up fly-fishing; it is a light, 
volatile, dissipated jiursuit. But 
ground-bait with a good steady 
lloat that never bobs without a 
bite is an occupation for a bishop, 
and in no way interferes with 
sermon-making. 

Reading. 

Cultivate the love of reading in 
a young person ; it is an unceasing 
source of pleasure, and probably 
1 of innocence. 
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• Benjamin Franklin. 

I recommend the study 
Franklin to all young people. He 
was a real philanthropist, a won¬ 
derful man. It has been said 
that it was honour enough to any 
one country to have produced 
such a man as Franklin. 1 think 
all young people should read the 
“ Spectator ” too,—a paper a day; 
I always did. 

Kcdcoals. 

Ah! what female heart can 
withstand a redcoat ? I think 
this should be a part of female 
education. It is much neglected. 
As you have the rocking-horse to 
accustom them to ride, 1 would 
have military dolls in the nursery, 
to harden their hearts against 
officers and redcoats. 

• Si"!C’in!^. 

I wish I could sew. 1 believe 
one reason why women are so 
much more cheerful generally than 
men is because they can work 
and vary more their employments. 

I.ady-used to teach her sons 

carpet-work. All men ought to 
learn to sew, 

. Manners. 

Manners are often too much 
neglected; they are most impor¬ 
tant to men, no less than to 
women. 1 believe the English 
are the most disagreeable people 
under the sun, not so much be¬ 


cause Mr. John Hull disdains to 
talk, as that the resijectcd indivi¬ 
dual has nothing to s.ay, and be¬ 
cause he totally neglects manners. 
Look at a I'rench carter ; he takes 
off his hat to his neighbour carter, 
and inquires after “ la .sante de 
Madame,” with a bow that would 
not have disgraced Sir Charles 
Grandison ; and I have often seen 
a French soubrette wirfi far better 
manners than an English duchess. 
Life is too short to get over a bad 
manner; besides manners are the 
shadows of virtue. 

. Marriage. 

Did you ever hear my definition 
of marriage ? It is, that it resem¬ 
bles a iiair of shears, so joined 
that they cannot be sejiarated; 
often moving in o])posite direc¬ 
tions, yet always punishing any 
one who comes between them. 

• Macanlay. 

'I’here are no limits to his know¬ 
ledge on small things as well as 
great, lie is like a book in 
breeches. 1 believe Macaulay to 
be incorruptible. You might lay 
ribbons, stars, garters, wealth, 
titles, before him in vain. lie 
has an honest, genuine love of his 
country, and the world could not 
bribe him to neglect her interests. 

Scotchmen. 

It requires a surgical operation 
to get a joke well into a Scotch 
understanding. Their only idea 
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of wit, or rather that inferior va¬ 
riety of this electric talent which 
jjrevails occasionally in the North, 
and which under the name of wiVr 
is so infinitely distressing to people 
of good taste, is laughing immo¬ 
derately at stated intervals. They 
are so imbued with metaphysics 
tliat they even make love mcta- 
])hysically. I overheard a young 
lady of my acquaintance at a 
dame in Edinburgh exclaim in a 
sudden pause of the music, “ What 
you say, my lord, is very true of 

love in the aibstract, but- ” 

here the fiddlers began fiddling 
furiously and the rest was lost. 
No nation has so large a slock of 
benevolence of heart. If you meet 
with an ac cident, half Edinburgh 
immediately flocks to year door 
to inquire after your /Sz/rr hand or 
your ///;r foot, and with a degree 
of interest that convinces you their 
whole hearts are in the incpiiry. 
You find they usually arrange 
their dishes at clinncr by the points 
of the compass. “Sandy, put 
the gigot of mutton to the south, 
and move the singet sheep’s head 
a wee bit to the nor-wast.” If you 
knock at the door, you hear a 
shrill female voice from the fifth 
flat shriek out, “ Wha’s chapping 
at the door?” which is i>rcscntly 
opened by a lassie with short 
petticoats, bare legs, and thick 
ankles. My Scotch servants bar¬ 
gained they were »ot to have 
salmon more than three times a 
week, and always pulled off their 
stockings, in spite pf fny repeated 


objurgations, the moment my back 
was turned. 

C/znr/ iMxurks. 

I am all for cheap luxuries, 
even for animals. N(?w all animals 
have a passion for scratching their 
backbones; they break down 
your gates and fences to effect 
this. Look ! there is my universal 
scratcher, a sharp-edged pole, 
resting on a high and a low post, 
aclai)ted to every height, from a 
horse to a lamb. Even the Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewer can take his turn; 
you have no idea how popular 
it is. I have not had a gate 
broken since I put it up; I have 
it in all my fields. 

Hensons for not Sbooting. 

First, because I found on 
trjing at Lord (Irey'.s, that the 
birds seemed to consider the 
muzzle of my gun as their safe.st 
position; scarndly, because 1 
I never could heli) shutting my eyes 
when I fired my gun, so was not 
likely to improve; and thirdly, 
because if you do shoot, the squire 
and the jjoacher both consider 
you as their natural enem)’, and I 
thought it more clerical to be at 
peace with both. 

. Jekyll.* 

I think it was Jckyll who used 

I * Jckyll w.as a well-known wit of llic 
I beginning of this century, praibcd by tbe 
Countess of Klessington as a man whose 
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to say,tliat the further he went 
west, the more convinced he felt 
that the wise men came from the 
east.” 

• A Rule willtoui Exception. 

Other rules v.ary; this is the 
only one you will find without ex¬ 
ception that in this world the 
salary or reward is always in the 
inverse ratio of the duties per¬ 
formed. 

Miss Ed^cioortJi. 

Miss Edgeworth was delightfiil, 

joles made her think. Thu n.ime of a 
predecessor of Jekyll’s must not he 
omitted from tliis volume. George Au¬ 
gustus Schvyn i\as Ijorn in the yc.ar 
1719. He was for many yeais one of 
the beaux of liigli life, and the intimate 
friend of Horace Walpole. There was 
a lime when his bons-mots were in every 
one’s mouth ; and it is idle to deny that 
the .sjiccimens that have been transmitted 
to us set him pretty liigh as a wit and 
thinker. How excellent was his rejily on 
hearing th.at Calcnaft wanted to be Isail of 
Onnond ; “It would be very propir, 
as no doubt there had been many Butlers 
in his family.” It nas he who called 
Fox and Pitt “ the idle aud industrious 
apprentices.” When Lord George Gor¬ 
don asked him if ho would choose him 
again for Luggershall, he replied, “his 
constituents would not.” “till, yes,” 
.said Lord George; “they would choose 
me if I came flora the coast of Africa, 
if you would recommend me.” “ That,” 
said Schvyn, “ is according to what jiart 
of the coast you came from ; they would, 
certainly, if you c.ame from the Guinea 
coast.” “He came to me yesterday,” 
write.. Wal))ole, to Lady Ossery, “from 
I.ady Townshend, who, terrifietl by the 
fires of the preecxling night, talked the 


—SO clever and sensible! Site 
does not say witty things, but 
there is such a perfume of wit 
runs through all her conversation 
as makes it veiy brilliant. 

. 94 ’;; of Illness. 

I feel so weak both in body 
and mind that I verily believe, if 
the knife were put into my hand, 
I shoukl not have strength or 
energy enough to stick it into a 
Dissenter. 

An Utilitarian. 

He is of the Utilitarian school. 


language of llic couiL instuatl tif opposi¬ 
tion. 1 To sail! slic puL him in mind ofn - 
niovcd tratlosmen, \\’lio hung out a hoaid 
M'ith Mnirnt out from o\cr ihc way.’’’ 
Again, *'Kvoryhody i'. full of M r. Ihnkc’b 
speuch joslenhiy, which I tudy mi‘ntion 
as jaient of a mot of (Jeoige Stlwyn. 
I.ord(jcorgc(iordon, single, divitlcd the 
hoiist% ainl Schvyn set Iniu down aftci- 
wards at Whitc’j?, where he said, ‘T ha\e 
Inuiight the whole ()p]H)siiion in my 
coach ; and I hoj^e one coach w ill always 
hoKl Ihcm, if they mean to take away 
the Ihuud of Works/” He was pay¬ 
master. J.ike llosw'cll, Selwyn hail a 
passion for wotnessing executions; and 
it is recorded that a friend, w'ho knew 
this weakness, betted him one hundred 
guineas that he would be present at the 
lianging of a certain culprit at Tyburn. 
'I'lic wager was accepted, and .Sdwyn 
W'as discovcreil in the crowd, hi tlie diXNS 
of an old apple-woman. JIc paid the 
money. Selw'yn died on the 251 h of 
January, 1791. The reader is particu- 
Urly referred for an account of this wit 
and beau to Captain Jesse’s diverting 
and admirable memoir, “George Selwyn 
and his Contcmi>oraries,” publi.shed in 
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'J'hat man is so hard you might 
drive a broad-wheeleci waggon 
over him and it would produce 
no imi)ression. If you were to 
bore holes in him with a gimlet, I 
am convinced sawdust would come 
out of him. That school treat 
mankind as if they were mere 
machines; thefeelings or affections 
never enter into their calculations. 
If everything is to be sacrificed to 
utility, why do you bury your 
grandmother at all? why don't 
yv)U cut her into small pieces at 
once, and make portable soup of 
her? 

. Cltiliirai. 

Children are e.xcellent physio¬ 
gnomists and soon discover their 
real friends. Luttrell calls them 
all lunatics, and so in fact they 
arc. '\Vhat is childhood but a 
series of happy delusions ? 

- Dialed of Enfish rcasaniry. 

It is a curious fact that the i)ca- 
santry in ICngland apply the mas¬ 
culine and feminine gender to 
things, like the French. My 
schoolmistress here, a very re¬ 
spectable young woman, hurt her 
leg. I inquired how she was the 
other day; she answered, “He 
w.as very bad ; he gave her a deal 
of trouble at night.” I inquired 
who, in some surprise; and found 
it was her leg. If I complain of 
want of punctuality, the servants 
.say, “ ’Tis long of the clock. Sir. 
She has gone quite uTong; she’s 
Sways going wrong.” 


On the Marriage of a Fat Woman. 

Going to marry her! impos¬ 
sible ! you ihean a part of her ! he 
could not marry her all himself! 
It would be a case, not of bigamy 
but trigamy. The neighbourhood 
I dr ’ the magistrates should inter¬ 
fere. There is enough of her to 
furnish wives for a whole parish. 
One man marry her!—^it is mon¬ 
strous. You might people a colony 
with her; or give an assembly 
with her; or perhaps take your 
morning’s walk around her, always 
provided there were frequent rest- 
ing-])laccs and you were in rude 
health. I once was rash enough 
to tiy wiilking around her before 
I breakfast; but only got halfway, 

I and gave it up exhausted. Or 
I you might read the Riot Act and 
I disperse her; in short you miglil 
, do anything with her but marry 
I her.” “Oh, Mr. Sydney, did you 
mckc all that yourself?” “Yes, 
Lucy, all myself, child ; all my 
own thunder. Do you think when 
I am about to make a joke I semi 
' for my neighbours C. and G., or 
consult the clerk and church¬ 
wardens upon it ? ” 

Gout. 

Oh I when I have the gout I 
feel as if I was walking on ray 
c\'eballs. 

■ Good Advice to a Young Lady. 

l.ive .always in the best com¬ 
pany when you read. No one in 
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youth thinks on the value of time. 
J)o you ever reflect how you pass 
your life? If you live to seventy- 
two, which I hope you may, your 
life is spent in the following man¬ 
ner ; — An hour a clay is tliree 
years ; tliis makes twenty-seven 
years sleeping—nine years dress¬ 
ing—nine years at tabic—six years 
l)laying with children—nine years 
walking, drawing, and visiting- 
six years shopi)iug — and three 
years quarrelling. 

Education of Women. 

Keep as much as possible in 
the grand and common road of 
life; patent educations or habits 
.seldom succeed. Depend upon 
it, menfset more value on the cul¬ 
tivated minds than on the accom¬ 
plishments of women, which they 
are rarely able to apjireciate.] It 
is a common error, but it is an 
error, that literature unfits women 
for the every-day business of life.; 
It is not so with men; you sec 
those of the most cultivated minds 
constantly devoting their time and 
attention to the most homely ob¬ 
jects. Literature gives women a 
real and proper weight in society, | 
but then they must use it with di.s-i 
cretion. If the stocking is blue, 
the petticoat must be long, as my 
friend J effrey s.ays; the want of 
this has furnished food for ridicule 
in all ages. 

. Melancholy. 

Never give way to melancholy; 


resist it steadily, for the habit will 
encroach. I once gave a lady 
two-and-twenty recipes against me¬ 
lancholy : one was a bright fire; 
another, to remember all the plea¬ 
sant things said to and of her; 
another, to keep a box of sugar¬ 
plums on the chimney-piece, and 
a kettle simmering on the hob. 

. The Ixno. 

The I.aw is decidedly the best 
jirofession for a young man, if he 
has anything in him. In the 
Church, a man is thrown into life 
with his hands tied, and bid to 
swim; he does well if he keeps 
his head above water. Hut then 
in the law he must have a stout 
heart and an iron digestion, and 
must be regular as the town- 
dock, or he may as well retire. 
Attorneys expect in a lawyer the 
constancy of the turtle-dove. 

Breahfasts. 

T think breakfasts so jjleasant 
bcc.ausc no one is conceited before 
one o’clock. 

. A Fool. 

You pity a man who is lame or 
blind, but you never ])ity him for 
being a fool, which is often a much 
gi'caler misfoitune. 

Wrong Men in Wrong Places. 

You will generally see in hum-ji 
life the round man and the angu¬ 
lar man planted in the wong hole; 
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but the Bisliop of-, being a 

round man, has fallen into a tri-' 
angular hole, and is far better off 
than many triangular men who 
have fallen into round holes. 

Sheridan. 

The great charm of Sheridan’s 
s])eaking was his multifariousness 
of style. 

Cider. 

When I took my Yorkshire 
servants into Somersetshire, I found 
that they thought making a drink 
out of apples was a tempting of 
Trovidence, who had intended 
barley to be the only natural 
material of intoxication. 

• Ljnidon. 

The charm of London is, that 
you are never glad or sorry for ten 
minutes together; in the country 
)'ou arc the one or the other for 
weeks. 

Queer Stranger. 

There is a New Zealand attorney 
just arrived in I.ondon with 6s. 
and 8d. tattooed all over his face. 

Mastheading and Weathercoching. 

If you masthead a sailor for not 
doing his duty, why should you 
not weathercock a parishioner for 
refusing to pay tithes ? 

Pains of Labour. 

Q.—“ How is —— ? ” Sydney 


Smith. —“ He is not very well.” 
Q.—“Why, what is the matter?” 
Sydney S.mitii. —“ Oh, don’t you 
know he has produced a couplet? 
When our friend is deliYercd of a 
couplet, with infinite labour 'and 
pain, he takes to his bed, has 
straw laid down, the knocker tied 
up, expects his friends to call and 
make inquiries, and the answer at 

the door invariably is, ‘ Mr.- 

and his little couplet are as well 
as can be c.xpected.’ When he 
produces an Alexandrine, he keeps 
his bed a day longer.” 

Dinner Table-Talk. 

I always tell Lady P- she 

has preserved the two impossible 
concomitants of a I.ondon life— 
a good com])lexion .and a good 
he.art. Most London dinners eva¬ 
porate in whispers to one’s ne.vt 
door neighbour. I make it a rule 
never to speak a W'ord to mine, 
but fire across the table; though 
I broke it once when I heard a 
l.ady who s.at next me, in a low, 
sweet voice, s.ay, “ No gravy, sir.” 
I had never seen her before, but I 
turned suddenly round and said, 
“ Madam, I have been looking for 
a person who disliked gravy all 
my life; let us swear eternal friend¬ 
ship.” She looked astonished, but 
took the oath, and, what is better, 
kept it. 

Bishops Cotniing. 

He was asked if the Bishop 

of -was going to marry. Syd- 

T 
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NEY Smith.—“ Perhaps he may; 
yet how can a bishop marry? how 
can he flirt? I'he most he can 
say is, “ I will see you in tire 
vestry after service.” 

'Tiflics. 

It is an atrocious way of payinj' 
tlic clergy. 'J'he custom of tithe 
in kind will seem incredible to our 
posterity; no one will believe in 
the ramifcroiis priest officiating in 
the corn-field. 

Fashionahk Women. 

Oh, don’t mind the cajirices of 
fashion.able women. Tliey are as 
gross as poodles fed on milk and 
muflins. 

C.J.Fox. 

J’ox wrote drop by drop.* 

Sim/'lidty. 

Simiflicity is a great object in a 
great book; it is not wanted in a 
short one. 

Talleyrand. 

Sydney Smiih.—“ Lady Holland 


* “I’ox,” says Macaulay, “would 
not allow Addison, Ilolingbroke, or 
Middleton to be a suflicicnt authority 
tor an expression. lie declared Ke 
would use no word that was not to be 
found in Dryden.” 

liurke praised his eloquence as “ the 
true style—something between poetry 
and prose, and better than either.’* 
t Talleyrand’s reputation as a wit has 
been impaired by his good thin^ having 
been fathered on others, and the medi¬ 
ocre mots of others given to him. Judged 
by what he is known to have said, his 
wit W'as ol tliat dry, tart kind, that de- 


laboured incessantly to convince me 
that Talleyrand was agreeable, and 
was very angry because his arrival 
was usually a signal for my depar¬ 
ture ; but in the first place he never 
spoke at all, till he had not only 
devoured but digested his dinner, 
and as this was a slow process with 
him, it did not occur till everybody 
else was asleej), or ought to have 
been so, and when he did speak 
he was so inarticulate I never 
could understand a word he said.” 
Dr. Holland. —“ It was otherwise 
with me; 1 never found much 
difficulty in following him.” Syd¬ 
ney Smith.— “ Did not you ? why, 
my dear Holland, it was an .abuse 
of terms to call it talking at .all; 
for he had no teeth, and, 1 believe, 
noroof to his mouth—nouvula—no 
larynx—no trachea—no e]>iglottis, 
—no anything. It was not talking, 
it was gargling; and th.at, by the 
bye, now 1 think of it, must be the 
very reason why Holland under¬ 
stood him so much better than 1 
did.”t 

pends for its point much upon our know¬ 
ledge of the persons to whom it was 
addressed. In general his moh are not 
translatable. Justice can rarely be done 
to them in an English dress any more 
than justice could be done to,Hood’s 
poems or Sydney Smith’s jokes made 
French. The accompanying specimens 
will illustrate the peculiar character of 
his wit; those that could bo fairly trans¬ 
lated are given in English. 

lleing asked if a certain authoress, 
whom he had long known, was not a 
little tiresome, “ Not at all,” he replied, 

“ she is perfectly tiresome.” ■ . 
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Daniel Webster.* 

Daniel Webster struck me like 
a steam-engine in trousers. 

Obtusity. 

Nothing amuses me more than 

A gentleman expatiating before liim on 
llie subject of his mother’s beauty, Tal¬ 
leyrand saiJ, “It must have been your 
falher, then, who was ugly.” 

When Madame do Stael published 
“ Delpliine,” she was supposed to have 
I'aiutcd herself as the Jieroine, and Tal- 
ieyr.nul as the Countess. “ 1 am told, 
madame,” he said, on first meeting her, 

‘ ‘ that you have ]>laced us both in your 
romance disguised as women.” 

Ijcmg asked to explain the real mean¬ 
ing of the word non-intervention, he re¬ 
plied “ e’est iin mot iiicl.t/i/iyui/iu-it fi>- 
/ilii/iie, qni signific a pen pres la mime 
choic iiii'hiten'Ciition." 

.Speaking of Lord Holland, ho said, 
“ C'eit la Inemvi/lance mime, viais la 
hien-'clllanee la pins perturbatrUe tja'on 
(III /amats vtie.” And of Lady Holland, 
“ Jille cst tente a lien fion, mats <jnand on 
(lemantle la prcitvc c'est l^ son seem." 

A Monsieur Dreitz, eager to become a 
member of the French Academy, called 
on Talleyrand for his support, and find¬ 
ing him out, left his card. Moutrond 
he.aring of 1 )., exclaimed, “Who is this 
Monsieur Dreitz? wh.at are his claims? 
what has he wiitten?” “Don’t j’ou 
sec,” said Talleyrand, showing the card, 
“ that he has written his name.” 

Some one speaking of M. Thiers as a 
faraenu, Talleyrand answered, “ Vous 
avk tort; il ti’esl pas parvenu, il cst 
arnvf." 

The conversation at a dinner party 
turning on the longevity of animals, 
some one asked Talleyrand whether the 
parroquets were not supimsed to arrive 
at the longest age. With a sarcastic 
glance at one of the guests, he replied, 
ne me connais pas dans i..\ VIE dcs 


to observe the utter want of per¬ 
ception of a joke in some minds. 
Mrs. Jackson called the other day 
and spoke of the oppressive heat 
of last week. “ Heat, ma’am! ” I 
said, “it was so dreadful here, I 
foimd there was nothing left for it, 


pcrroqnels, mats j'en ai vn bcaueoup qui 
radotent. ” 

Talleyrand said of Fox that he was 
“ Un soph isle qui fallail laisser dans let 
nnles." One who was present answered, 

‘ ‘ /;« cffel les nut’es sont lesdlesses tutllaires 
liessophistes." Hating any commentaries 
on his own speeches, .Talleyrand said, 
“Voyes-vons,Messieurs, ilyatroissavoirs; 
le savoir proprement dit, le savoir faire, 
cl puis le savoir vivre; les deux derniers 
dispensent hien souvent dupremier." 

Talleyrand on being asked by a trades¬ 
man when he would pay him, exclqimcd, 
“ Ma foi ! vans lies Sicn eurieux.” 

On some one stating that Chateaidn iand 
complained he w.os growing de.af, Talley¬ 
rand replied, “ He thinks he is deaf, 

1 lec.ause he no longer hears himself talked 
of.” 

A well-known ilithor exclaimed, 
“Duung my life I h.ave been guilty of 
only one mistake.” Talleyrand said, 
“ When will it end?” 

A friend said, “Genoa is very tire¬ 
some, is it not?” “Ves,” answered 
T.alleyrand, “ particularly in its amuse¬ 
ments.” 

“ She is insupportable,” he said of a 
lady well-known ; but, as if to soften 
the harshness of the remark, softly 
added, “it is her only fault.” Many 
other specimens of his wit are current, 
but as illustrations of the talent that 
earned him so singular a reputation, 
these will probably suffice. 

* Daniel Webster, bom 1782, died 
1852. • He was an eminent American 
slatc.sman and .an eloquent orator, per¬ 
haps the most eloquent his country has 
produced. 
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but to take off niy flesh and sit in 
my bones.” “ Take off your flesh 
and sit in your bones, sir! Oh, 
Mr, Smith, how could you do that? ” 
she exclaimed with the utmost 
gravity. “Nothing more easy, 
ma’am, come and see next week.” 
But she ordered her carriage .and 
evidently thought it a very unor¬ 
thodox proceeding. 

Sir George Beaumont* 

I like pictures without knowing 
anything about them; but I hate 
coxcombry in the fine arts, as well 
as in anything else. I got into 
dreadful disgrace with Sir George 
Beaumont, who, standing before a 
picture at Bowood, exclaimed, 
turning to me, “ Immense breadth 
of light and shade I ” I innocently 
said, “Yes; about .an inch and a 
half.” He gave me a look that 
ought to have killed me. 

Dugald Stewartdt 
The news of the death of Dugald 
Stewart being received with levity 


. by a lady of rank, “ Madam,” said 
Sydney .Smith, “ when we arc told 
of the death of so great a man .as 
Mr. Dugald Stew.ort, it is usual in 
civilized society to look grave for 
at least the space of five seconds.” 

Socmianism. 

Accuse a man of being a Soci- 
ni.an and it is all over with him ; 
for the country gentlemen all think 
it has something to do with poacli- 

Professor Playfair. 

Playfair was certainly the most 
delightful philomath^ I ever knew. 

Niebuhr.^ 

H.ave you heard of Nkbuhr’s 
discoveries? All Roman history 
reversed; Tarquin turning out an 
excellent family man, and Lucretia 
a very doubtful character, whom 
Lady Davy would not liave visited. 

Whooping-cough. 

Don’t talk to me of not beinf 


• Sir George Beaumont, born 1753, 
a painter and dilettante, well known some 
generations since. There is hardly a 
memoir or journal of his time in which 
his name is not mentioned. lie died 

1827. 

+ Dugald Stewart, the eminent Scotch 
mathematician and philosopher, author 
of the “ Elements of the I’hilosophy of 
the Human Mind," died 1828. 

J Philomath, a lover of Idhming. 
John Playfair was bom in 1748. His 
most esteemed works arc, “ Elements of 
Geometry,” and “Outlines of Natural 
Philosophy.” I.ord Jeffery wrote of 


him that “ ho was among the first, if not 
the very first, who introduced the 
discoveries of the later continental 
geometers to the knowledge of his 
countrymen, and gave their just and tiue 
dace in the .scheme of European know- 
edge to those important improvemints 
by which the whole aspect of the abstract 
sciences has been renovated sinee the 
days of the illustrious Newton. He died 
1819. 

§ Ikarthokl George Niebuhr, bom in 
1776. His “ Roman History ” was pub¬ 
lished in 1811. He died in January, 
1831. 
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able to cough a speaker down;, 
try the Avhooping-cough. 

Majors. 

Wien so showy a woman as 

Mrs.- ajippears at a place, 

though there is no garrison within 
twelve miles, the horizon is imme¬ 
diately clouded with majors. 

• Tdcmachus. 

How bored children are with 
he wisdom of Telemachus ! they 
.aii’l think why Calypso is so 
bnd of him. 

English Hospitality. 

When Prescott* comes to En.g- 
■ind, a Caspian sea of soup awaits 
lim. 

Lady Corh.i 

Lady Cork was once so moved 
ly a charity sermon that she begged 
lie to lend her a guinea for hereon- 
ribution. I did so. She never 
epaid me, and spent it on hcr.self. 

Idea of Heaven. 

hTy idea of heaven is eatingyiw 
\ras to the sound of trumpets. 

An odd Dream. 

I had a very odd dream last 

• The American historian, author of 
he “llistoryof the Conquest of Mexico,” 
KC. &c. 

t The Hon. Mary hfonckton, daughter 
)f the first Viscount Galway, born April," 
746; married, in 1786, Edmund, 
eventh Earl of Cork and Orrery. 
.od.ge’s Irish Peerage dates her birth 
737i bat this is a mistake for an elder 


night. I dreamt that there were 
thirty-nine Muses and nine Articles, 
and my head is still quite con¬ 
fused about them. 

. A Bishop. 

The Bishop of-is so like 

Judas that I now firmly believe in 
the Apostolical succession. 

Baylds Dictionary. 

You find everything in Bayle 
but the thing you want to find. 

Lord Lansdowne. 

There are two points in the 
character of our noble host which, 
I think, must strike every one who 
knows him, and none more than 
yourself (Thomas Moore). One 
is the patriotic feeling with which, 
neither wanting nor liking office 
(for whatever he might have done 
formerly he certainly does p^t like 
it now) he yet takcs_ f.’imsclf 
the trammels for the public service, 
and tlie other is the gentleman¬ 
like spirit and courtesy which un¬ 
varyingly pervade his whole man¬ 
ner .and conduct, never swerving 
a single instant from the most 
perfect good breeding and good 
nature. 

sister of the same name. Now in her 
eiyay.ninth year, Lady Cork still enter¬ 
tains and enjoys society with extraor¬ 
dinary licalth, spirits, and vivacity, and 
Boswell’s description of her fifty-four 
years ago “as the lively Miss Monckton 
who used always to have the finest bits of 
btue at her parties,” is characteristic to 
this day.— Crokcr, 1835, 
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Datiiel O'Connell.* 

The only way to deal with such 
a man is to hang him up, and erect 
a statue to him under his gallows. 

Quaker Baby. 

Did you say a Quaker baby? 
Impossible! there is no such 
thing; there never was. They 
are always born broad-brimmed, 
and in full quake. . . Have you 
heard the report that they are fed 
on drab-coloured pap? It must 
be this that gives them their beau¬ 
tiful complexion. I have a theory 
about them and IJluc-coat boys, 
which I will tell you some day. 

Biblical Ktmolcd^e. 

Once, when talking with Lord 

- on the subject of Bible 

names, I could not remember the 
name of one of Job’s daughters. 
“ Kesia,” said he immediately. 
Surprised, I congratulated him 
upon being so well read in Bible 
lore. “ Oh,” said he, “ my three 
greyhounds are named after Job’s 
daughters.” 

Frenchmen. 

Frenchmen never give you 
credit for knowing the commonest 
facts. C’cst toujours “Com- 
mcn^ons au ddluge.” My heart 
sinks when a Frenchman begins. 


* Daniel O’Connell, born 1775. He 
was educated at St. Umer, and called to 
the Irish bar in 1798. He cntcreil Par¬ 
liament for Clare in 1828. lie was twice 


Mon ami, je vais vous expliquer 
tout cela.” A fellow-traveller once 
explained to me how to cut a sand¬ 
wich, all the way from Amiens to 
Baris. 

Fires. 

Never neglect your fireplaces. 
I have paid great attention to 
mine, and could bum you all out 
in a moment. Much of the cheer¬ 
fulness of life depends upon it. 
Who could be miserable witli that 
fire ? What makes a fire so plea¬ 
sant is, I think, tliat it is a live 
thing in a dead room. 

Price of a Footman. 

Lord Wenlock told me that his 
ground-rent cost him five ])ound.s 
a foot: that is about the price of 
a London footman six feet high— 
thirty guineas per annum. 

Samariianism. 

Yes; you find people ready 
enough to do the Samaritan, with¬ 
out the oil and twopence. 

• The Three Sexes. 

Don’t you know, as the French 
say, there are three sexes—men, 
women, and clergymen ? 

Oatcake. 

“ No, I can’t eat oatcake; it is 
too rich for me.” 

returned for Dublin, and was also Lord 
Mayor of that city in 1841. He died at 
Genoa in 1847. 
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A future I^dure. 

Let us imagine an excavation 
on the site of St. I’aul’s ; fancy a 
leclurc l)y the Owen of some future 
age on the thigh-bone of a minor 
canon, or the tooth of a dean,— 
tlie form, qualities, the knowledge, 
tastes, propensities he could dis¬ 
cover from tlicm. 

Ilitmau Amalgam. 

'J'licre is one talent 1 think I 
have to a remarkable degree; there 
are substances in nature called 
amalgams, whose ])roi)erty is to 
combine incongruous materials. 
Now, 1 am a moral amalgam, and 
have a peculiar talent for mixing 
up human materials in society, 
hower cr repellent their nature. 

Books. 

No furniture so charming as 
book.s, even if you never open 
them or read a single word. 

The Smith Arms. 

Sydney Smith. —“May I ask 
what jirocurcs me the honour of 
this visit ? ” Visitor. —“ Oh, I am 
com])ounding a history of the dis¬ 
tinguished families in Somerset¬ 
shire, and have called to obtain the 
Smith arms.” Sydney Smith.— 
“ I regret, sir, not to be able to 
contribute to so valuable a work ; 
but the Smiths never had any 
arms, and have invariably sealed 
their letters with their thumbs.” 


DantLs Tortures. 

“ He (Dante) may be a great 
poet, but as to inventing tortures, 
I consider him a mere bungler,— 
noimagination,no knowledge of the 
human heart. If I had taken it 
in hand, I would have shown you 
what torture really was. For in¬ 
stance (to Mrs. Marcet), you should 
be doomed to listen for a thousand 
years to conversations between 
Caroline and Emily, where Caro¬ 
line should always give wrong ex¬ 
planations in chemistry, and Emily 
in the end be unable to distinguish 
an acid from an alkali. You, 
Macaulay, let me consider. Oh, 
you should be dumb. False dates 
and foots of the reign of Queen 
Anne should for ever be shouted 
in your eais; all liberal and honest 
opinions should be ridiculed in 
your presence; and you should 
I not bo able to say a single word 
' during that period in their de¬ 
fence.” “And what would )ou 
condemn me to, Mr. Sydney ? ’’ 
said a young mother. “ Why, you 
should for ever see those three 
sweet little girls of yours on the 
point of falling downstairs, and 
never be able to save them. 
'I’hcre, what tortures are there in 
Dante equal to these ? ” 

To Roj^ers. 

My dear Rogers, if we were 
both in America, we should be 
tarred and feathered; and, lovely 
as we are by nature, I should be 
an ostrich, and you an emu. 
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Sugge^ive Face, fancy ball at all, I should go as a 

I think it was Luttrcll who used K'ssenter. 
tQt say “-’s face- always re- 

inirided him of boiled mutton and Yorkshire Living. 

near relations.” 

My living in Yorkshire was so 

Fancy Dress, 

Of course, if ever 1 did go to a tually twelve miles for a lemon. 


SAMUEL TAYJ.OR COLERIDGE. 

1772-1834. 

[.‘Samuel Taylor Coleiidge was Iiom in Bristol in 1772. He was oUlcalcJ at 
Clirisl’s Hospital, London. He afterwards entered Jesns College, Cambridge, when 
(1792) hcobtained the gold med.il for the best (Jreek ode. In 1795 he marrie<i Mary 
i''rieker. His chief prose w- rks arc, “The Friend,” “r>iogr.i|)bia I.iteraria,” and 
“Aids to Religion.” He died at Iligligate on the 25th of July, 1834. His genius 
svas of the highest order. lain' ’or deci.ri ed that since the days of Milton the world had 
seen nothing coinpar.'ible to hi n; .Southey, th.at “ all other men whom I have ever 
known are children to him.” In his conversation thejre is no uniformity. Some¬ 
times it was luminous, somctii ics opac|ue and impenetrable. But there was little that 
he said which did not make is hearci-s wiser and better, and confirm them in their 
opinion of his extraordinary genius.] 


John Kemlle. last, and for the fourth time, the 

I always had a great liking—/ servant entered, and said, “ Mrs. 
may say, a sort of nondescript Kemble says, sir, she has the 

reverence — for John Kemble, iheuinatiz, and cannot stay.” 

What a quaint Creature he was! “Add ism!" dropped John, in a 
I remember a party in which he parenthesis, and proceeded quietly 
was discoursing in his ipeasured I’*® harangue, 
manner after dinner, when the 
servant announced his carriage. 

He nodded, and went on. The Either we have an immort.al 
announcement took jilace twice ■soul or we have not. If we h.avc 
afterwards, Kemble each time nod- not, we are beasts,—the first and 
ding his head a little more im- wisest of beasts, it may be, but stilL 

patiently, but still going on. At true beasts. We shall only differ 
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in degree, and not in kind, just as 
the elephant differs from the slug. 
15 ut by the concession of all the 
materialists of all the schools, or 
e.lmost all, we are not of the same 
kind as beasts, and this also we 
say from our own consciousness. 
'I'hercfore, methinks, it must be 
the possession of a soul tvithin us 
that makes the difference. 

Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith did everything hap- 
pily. 

Snuff. 

You abuse snuff. Perhaps it is 
tlie final cause of the human nose. 

Rogue. 

A rogue is a roundabout fool- — 
a fool in circumhendihus. 

■ Flugiarists. 

Plagiarists arc always suspicious 
of I)eing stolen from, as pick¬ 
pockets arc observed commonly 
to walk with their hands in their 
breeches pockets. 

Christianity. 

Christianity is wkhin a man, 
even as he is a being gifted with 
reason; it is associated with your 
mother’s chair, and with the first 
rofnembered tones of, her blessed 
voice. 

Edmund Kean. 

Kean is original, but he copies 
from himself. His rapid descents 


aSi 

from the hyper-tragic to the infra- 
colloquial, though sometimes pro¬ 
ductive of great effect, are often 
unreasonable. To see him act is 
like reading Shakespeare by flashes 
of lightning. I do not think him 
thoroughbred gentleman enough 
to play Othello. 

Church of Rome ■ 

The present adherents of the 
Church of Rome are not, in my 
judgment. Catholics. We are the 
Catholics. We can prove’ that tve 
hold the doctrines of the primitive 
Church for the first three hundred 
years. The Council of Trent 
made the Pa])ists what they arc. 
A foreign Roman bishop has de¬ 
clared that the Protestants of his 
acquaintance were more like what 
he conceived the enlightened 
Catholics to have been before the 
Council of Trent than the best of 
the laity in his days. Perhaps 
you will say that Bishop was not a 
good Catholic. I cannot answer 
for that. The course of Chris¬ 
tianity and the Christian Church 
may not unaptly be likened to a 
mighty river, which filled a wide 
channel, and bore along with its 
waters mud, and gravel, and weeds, 
till it met-a great rock in the mid¬ 
dle of its stream. By some means 
or other the water flows purely, 
and se])arated from the filth, in a 
deeper and narrower course on 
one side of the rock, and the refuse 
of the dirt and troubled water 
goes off on the other in a broader 
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current, and then cries out, “ We 
are the river." 

Judaism, 

Pantheism and idolatry naturally 
end in each other; for all extremes 
meet. The Judaic religion is the 
exact medium, the true compro¬ 
mise. 

Religions of the Greeks. 

Observe the remarkable contrast 
between the religion of the tragic 
and other poets of Greece. The 
former are always opposed in 
heart to the popular divinities. 
In fact, there are the popular, tlie 
s,acerdotal, and the mysterious 
religions of Greece, represented 
roughly by Homer, Pindar, and 
./lisehylus. The ancients had no 
notion of a fall of man, though 
they had of his gradual degene¬ 
racy. Prometheus, in the old 
mythus, and, for tlic most part, 
in Hlschylus, is the Redeemer and 
the Devil jumbled together. 

Don Quixote. 

Don Quixote is not a man out 
of his senses, but a man in whom 
the imagination and the pure 
rmon are so powerful as to make 
him disregard the evidence of 
sense when it opposed their con¬ 
clusions. Sancho is the common 
sense of the social man-animal, 
unenlightened and unsanctihed by 
the reason. You see how he 
reverences his master at the very 
time he is cheating. 


Inherited Disease. 

Can anything be more dreadful 
than the thought that an innocent 
child has inherited from you a 
disease or a weakness, the jjenalty 
in yourself of sin or want of cau¬ 
tion ^ 

Gihhn. 

Gibbon’s style is detestable, 1 )ut 
his style is not the worst thing, 
about him. His history has proved 
an effectual bar to all real fami¬ 
liarity with the temper and habits 
of imperial Rome. Pew persons 
read the original authorities, even 
those which are classical; and 
ccrUainly no distinct knowledge of' 
the actual state of the empire can 
be obtained from Gibbon’s rheto¬ 
rical sketches. He takes notice of 
nothing but what may jiroduce 
an effect; he skiiis on from emi¬ 
nence to eminence without ever 
taking you through the valleys 
between; in fact,^his work is little ■ 
else but a disguised collection - 
of all the sj)lendid anecdotes ■ 
which he could find in any book • 
concerning any persons or nations, 
from the Antonines to the capture 
of Coustantinoi)le. When 1 read 
a chapter in Gibbon, I seem to be 
looking through a luminous haze 
or fog; figures come and go, I 
know' not how or why, all larger 
than life, or distorted or disco¬ 
loured ; nothing is rea), vivid, or 
true; all is scraical, and, as it 
were, exhibited'’by , cancUelight 
And then to call it a “ History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
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Empire! ” Was there ever a greater 
misnomer ? I protest I do not re¬ 
member a single philosophical at¬ 
tempt made throughout the work 
to fathom the ultimate causes of 
the decline or fall of that empire. 

Sermons. 

Every attempt in a sermon to 
cause emotion, except as the con¬ 
sequence of an impression made 
on the reason, or the understand¬ 
ing, or the will, 1 hold to be fana¬ 
tical and sectarian. 

Life and Death. 

■ How strange and awful is the 
.synthesis of life and death in the 
gusty winds and falling leaves of 
an autumnal day! 

German. 

It is not that the German can 
express external imagery more 
lully than English; but that it can 
Hash more images at once on the 
mind than the English can. As 
to mere power of cx])ression, I 
doubt whether even the Greek sur¬ 
passes the English. 

Drydcn. 

Dryden’s genius was of that sort 
which catches fire by its own mo¬ 
tion ; his chariot-wheels get hot by- 
driving fast. 

Sir W. Seott. 

When I am very ill indeed, I 
can read Scott’s novels, and they 
are almost the only "books I can 


then read. I cannot at such times 
read the Bible ; my mind reflects 
on it, but I can’t bear the open 
page. 

Std'Umity, 

Could you ever discover any¬ 
thing sublime, in our sense of the 
term, in the classic Greek litera¬ 
ture? I never could. Sublimity 
is Hebrew by birth. 

Baptismal Sendee. 

I think the Ba])tismal Service 
almost perfect. IVhat seems er¬ 
roneous assumption in it to me, is 
harmless. None of the services 
of the Church affect me so much 
as this. I never could attend a 
christening without tears bursting 
‘ forth at the sight of the helpless 
I innocent in a pious clergyman’s 
arms. 

Burke. 

' Surke was indeed a great man. 
No one ever read history so phi- 
.losophically as he seems to have 
done. Yet, until he could asso¬ 
ciate his general principles with 
some sordid interest, panic of pro¬ 
perty, Jacobinism, &c., he was a 
mere dinner-bell. Hence you will 
find so many half-truths in his 
speeches and \vritings. Neverthe¬ 
less, let us heartily acknowledge 
his transcendent greatness. He 
would have been more influential 
it he had less surpassed his con- 
■lemporaries, .as Fox and Pitt, men 
•of much inferior minds in all 
respects. 
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Necessity and Brovidence. 

In natural history, God’s freedom 
is shown in the law of necessity. 
In moral history, God’s necessity 
or providence is shown in man’s 
freedom. 

Johnson and Burke. 

Dr. Johnson’s fame now rests 
principally upon Los well. It is 
impossible not to be amused with 
such a book. But his boiu-iomo 
manner must have had a good deal 
to do with the effect produced;— 
for no one, I suppose, will scl 
Johnson before Burke,—and Burke 
was a great and universal talker; 
yet now wc hear nothing of this 
except by some chance remarks in 
Boswell. The fact is, Burke, like 
all men of genius who love to talk 
at all, was very discursive and con¬ 
tinuous; hence he is not reported; 
he seldom said the shaqr short 
things that Johnson almost ah\*ys 
did,which produce a more decided 
effect at the moment, and which 
are so much more easy to carry 
off. Besides, as to Burke’s testi¬ 
mony to Johnson’s powers, you 
must remember that Burke was a 
great courtier; and, after all, Burke 
said and wrote more than once 
that he thought Johnson greater in 
talking than writing, and greater 
in Boswell than in real life. 

■ Humour and Genius. 

Mon of humour arc always in 
some degree ^men of genius; wits 
are rarely so, although a man of 


genius may, among other gift.s, 
possess wit, as Shakespeare. 

Music. 

An ear for music is a very dif¬ 
ferent thing from a taste for music. 
I have no ear whatever, I could 
not sing an air to save my life; 
but I have the intensest delight in 
music, .and can detect good from 
bad. Naldi, a good fellow, re¬ 
marked to me once at a concert, 
that I did not seem much interested 
with a piece of Rossini’s which 
had just been i)erformed. I said, 
it sounded to me like nonsense 
verses. But 1 could scarcely con¬ 
tain myself rvhen a thing of Beel- 
lioveri’s followed. 

■ Kifkr. 

Galileo was a great genius, and 
so rvas Newton; but it rvould take 
two or three Galileos and Newtons 
to make one Kepler. It is the 
order of Providence that the in¬ 
ventive, generative, constitutive 
miird—the Kepler—should come 
first; and then that the collective 
and patient mind—the Newton—’ 
should follow, and elaborate the 
pregnant queries and illuminating 
guesses of the former. The laws 
of the planetary .system are, in fact, 
due to Kepler. There is not a 
more glorious achievement of 
scientific genius upon record, 
than Kepler’s guesses, prophecies, 
and ultimate apprehension of the 
law of the mean distances of the 
planets as connected with the 
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])eriods of their revolutions round 
the sun. Gravitation too, he liad 
fully conceived ; but because it 
seemed inconsistent with some 
received observations on light, he 
gave it up, in allegiance as he says, 
to Nature. Yet the idea vexed 
and haunted his mind: Fa-a/ vte 
ctlaccssit" are his words, I believe. 

• Govenment. 

The three great ends which a 
statesman ought to propose to him¬ 
self in the government of a nation, 
arc— I. Security to possessors; 
2. Facility to acquirers; and 3. 
Hope to all. 

Old 1 Vo me ft. 

There arc three classes into 
which all the women jiast .seventy 
th.at ever 1 knew were to be di- 
%ided. I. That dear old soul; 

that old Avoman; 3. that 
old witch. 

Rubens. 

So long as Rubens confines 
himself to space and outward ligure 
— to the mere animal man with 
animal passions—he is, I may say, 
a god among jiainters. Ilis satyrs, 
Silenuscs, lions, tigers, and dogs 
are almost godlike; but the mo¬ 
ment he attempts anything in¬ 
volving or presuming the spiritual, 
h is gods and goddesses, his nymphs 
and heroes, become beasts, abso¬ 
lute, unmitigated beasts. 

• Frenchmen. 

Frenchmen are like grains of 


gunpow’de^—^each by it.sL. 
and contemiitiblc, but mass harsh 
together and they are terrible 

Conscience. 

So you object, with old Hobbes, 
that I do good actions for the 
ideasure of a good conscience; 
and so, after all, I am only a 
refined sensualist. Heaven bless 
) ou, and mend your logic! Don’t 
>011 see that if conscience, which 
is in its nature a consequence, 
were thus anticipated and made 
an antecedent—a party instead of 
a judge—it Avould dishonour your 
draft upon it—it would not pay on 
demand ? Don’t you see that, in 
truth, the very fact of acting with 
this motive iiroperly and logically 
destro3-s all claim ujion conscience 
to give you any pain at all ? 

A Dislinciion. 

It used to be said that four and 
five make nine. Locke says that 
four and five are nine. Now 1 
say that four and five arc not nine, 
but that they will make nine. 
■When 1 see four objects which 
w'ill form a square, and five which 
will form a pentagon, I see that 
they are two different things ; 
when combined, they Avill form a 
a third different figure, which Ave 
call nine. AVhen separate they 
arc not it, but Avill make it. 

• Keenness and Subtlety, 

Fcav men of genius are keen; 
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JVto.fjSt every man of genius is 
Inn?*' 

gj^^.nce between keenness and 
.-.ubtlety, I answer that it is the 
difference between a point and 
an edge. To split a hair is no 
proof of subtlety; for subtlety acts 
in distinguishing differences—in 
showing that two things appa¬ 
rently one are in fact two; whereas 
to s^jlit a hair is to cause division, 
and not to ascertain difference. 

History. 

If men could learn from history 
what lessons it might tc.ach us! 
But passion and party blind our 
eyes, and the light which ex))c- 
rience gives is a lantern on the 
stern, which shines only on the 
•waves behind us ! 

GraafIllness. 

How’ inimitably graceful children 
arc before they learn to dance ' 

Harmony. 

All harmony is founded on a 
relation to rest—on relative rest. 
Take a metallic plate, and strew 
sand on it; sound an harmonic 
chord over the sand, and the 
grains will w'hirl about in circles, 
and other geometrical figures, all, . 
as it were, depending on some 
point of sand relatively at rest. 
Sound a discord, and every grain 
will whisk about without any order 
at all, in no figures, and with no 
points of rest. The clcrisy of a 
nation, that is, its learned men, 


whether poets, or philosopher 
or scholars, are these points 
relative rest There could be r 
order, no harmony of the whol 
without them. 

Spenser. 

Spenser’s “Epithalamlon” is tni 
sublime; and pray mark the swa 
like movement of his exquisi 
“ Prothalaraion.” His attention 
metre and rhythm is sometimes . 
extremely minute as to be painf 
even to my ear, and you know he 
highly I pri/:e good versification. 

• Loi'e. 

Love is the admir.ation ai 
cherishing of the amiable qualiti 
of the beloved person, upon t' 
condition of yourself being the o 
ject of their action. The qualiti 
of the sexes correspond. The inai 
courage is loved by the woma 
whose fortitude again is coveti 
by the man. His vigorous int' 
lect is answered by her infalliL 
tact. Can it be true, what is 
constantly affirmed, that there 
no sex in souls? I doubt it- 
doubt it exceedingly. 

Ben Jonson. 

I am inclined to consider t' 
“ Box” as the greatest of Ben Jc. 
son’s works. But his smaller wor 
are full of poetry. 

Version of the Bible. 

Our version of the Bible is 
be loved and prized for this, 
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ibr a thousand other things, that 
it has preserved a purity of mean¬ 
ing to many terms of natural ob¬ 
jects. Without this holdfast, our 
V itiatcd imaginations would refine 
away language to mere abstrac- 
Itions. Hence the French have 
lost their poetical language; and 
Mr. lil.anco White says the same 
thing has happened to the Spanish. 

Silence. 

Silence does not alw.ays mark 
wisdom. T was at dinner some 
time a!',o, in com])any with a man 
wlio listened to me and said 
nothing for a long time; but he 
nodded his head, and I thouglit 
him intelligent. At length, to¬ 
wards tlic end of the dinner, some 
apple-dumplings were set on the 
i.d)le, and my man had no sooner 
;een them, than lie burst forth 
wifli '• 'I'licm’s the jockics for 
me! ” 1 Avish Spurzheim could 
have esamined the fellow’s head. 

Atlianasiixh Creed. 

'I’he author of the .'\th.anasinn 
Creed is unknow'n. It is, in my 
judgment, heretical, in the omis¬ 
sion, or implicit denial, of the 
filial subordination in the God¬ 
head, Avhich is the doctrine of the 
Nicene Creed, and for which Hull 
.and Waterl.and have so fervently 
and triumphantly contended; and 
by not holding to which, Sherlock 
sl.aggered to and fro between 
Tritheism and Sabcllianism. This 
treed is also tautological, and, if 


not persecuting, Avhich. I will not 
discuss, certainly containing harsh 
and ill-conceived language. 

Tofcibm. 

What a grand subject for a his¬ 
tory the pojiedom is 1 The Pope 
ought never to h.a\'c affected tem- 
lioral SAV.ay, but to have lived 
relired Avithin St. Angelo, .and to 
have trusted to the superstitious 
aivc inspired by his character and 
office. He sjioilcd his chance 
when he mccldled in the petty 
Italian politics. 

Liillier. 

Luther is, in parts, the most 
CA-angelic.al Avriter 1 knoAV, after 
the apostles and apostolic men. 

Slyk: 

In my judgiiient Polingbroke’s 
style is not in any respect eipual 
t» th.at of Cowley or Dryden. 
Re.ad Algernon Sydney; his style 
reminds you ns little of books .as 
bkackguards. What a gentleman 
he AV'as! 

■ Defuiition of Poetry. 

I Avish our clever young poets 
Avould remember my homely defi¬ 
nitions of jirose and poetry; that 
is, prose — AA'ords in their best 
order ; poetry—the best Avords in 
the best order. 

Will win ILL. 

■ William the 1 hird was a greater 
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and much honestcr man than any 
of his ministers. I believe every 
one of them, except Shrewsbury, 
has now been detected in corre¬ 
spondence with James. 

Desire. 

The man’s desire is for the 
woman ; but the W'oman’s desire 
is rarely other than for the desire 
of thd man. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Jeremy Taylor is an excellent 
author for a young man to study, 
for the purpose of imbibing noble 
])rincij)les, and at the same lime 
for the purpose of learning to 
exercise caution and thought in 
delecting his numerous errors. 

Hooker. 

I must acknowledge, with some 
hesitation, that I think Hooker 
has been a little overcredilcd for 
his judgment. 

Painting. 

Painting is the intermediate 
somewhat between a thought and 
a thing. 

Ediy,ion of the Jews, 

1 know that some excellent 
men — I.sraelites without guile — 
do not, in fact, expect the advent 
of any Messiah; but believe or 
suggest that it may possibly have 
been God’s will and meaning that 
the Jews should remain a quiet 


light among the nations for the 
purpose of pointing at tlie doctrine 
of the unity of God. To which I 
say, that this truth of tlie essential 
unity of God has been preserved, 
and gloriously preached, by Chris¬ 
tianity alone. The Romans never 
shut up their temples, nor ceased 
to worshi]) a hundred or a thou¬ 
sand gods and goddesses, at the 
bidding of'the Jews : the Persi-ans, 
the Chinese, the Hindus, learned 
nothing of this great truth from 
the Jews, lint from Christians 
they did learn it in various de¬ 
grees, and are still learning il. 
The religion of the Jews is, indeed, 
a light; but it is as the light o' 
the glowworm, which gives no 
heat, and illumines nothing but 
itself. 

Lleligion a Rejner. 

You may depend iiixm il reli¬ 
gion is, in its essence, the most 
gentlemanly thing in the workl. 
It will alone sg:nti/he, if unmixed 
with cant; and 1 know nothing 
else that will alone. Certainly not 
the army, which is thought to be 
the grand embellisher of manners. 

LLorne Tooke. 

Horne Tooke was always 
making a butt of Mr. Godwin, 
who, nevertheless, had th.at in him 
which Tooke could never have 
understood. I saw a good deal 
of Tooke at one time; he left 
upon me the impression of his 
being a keen, iron man. 
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Suhliiniiy, 

Think of the sublimity, I should' 
rather say the profundity, of that 
])assage in Ezekiel, “ Son of man, 
can these bones live ? And I an¬ 
swered, O Lord (Jod, thou know- 
est.” 1 know nothing like it. 

Ctviuin^. 

Canning flashed speh a light 
around the constitution, that it 
was dillicult to sec the ruins of the 
constitution through it. 

Shah’sLcarc and Milton. 

Shakespeare is the Spinosislic 
deity—an omnipresent creati\e- 
ness. Milton is the deity of pre¬ 
science ; he stands al e.vtra, and 
drives a fiery chariot and four, 
making the horses feel the iron 
curb which holds them in. Shakes- 
])eare’s poetry is characterless— 
that is, it does not reflect the indi¬ 
vidual Sh.akcspcare ; but John 
Milton himself is in every line of 
the “Paradisel^ost.” Shakespeare’s 
rhymed verses are excessively 
condensed — epigrams with the 
point everywhere ; but in his blank 
dramatic verse he is diffused, with a 
li nk ed sweetness long drawn out. No 
one can understand Shakespeare’s 
superiority fully until he has ascer¬ 
tained by comparison all that 
which he possessed in common 
with, severd other great drama¬ 
tists of his age, and has then cal¬ 
culated the surplus which is en¬ 
tirely Shakespeare’s own. His 
rhythm is so perfect, that you may 


be almost sure you do not under¬ 
stand the real force of a line, if it 
does not run well as you read it. 
The necessary mental pause after 
every hemistich or imperfect lino 
is alw.iys equal to the time that 
could have been taken in reading 
tlic complete verse. 

• Talent and Genius, 

Talent lying in the understand¬ 
ing is often inherited; genius 
being tlie action of reason and 
imagination rarely or never. 

Flogging. 

I had one just flogging. When 
I was about thirteen I went to a 
shoemaker, and begged him to 
take me as his apprentice. He 
being an honest man, immediately 
brought me to Bowyer, who got 
into a great rage, knocked me 
down, and even pushed Crispin 
rudely out of the room. Bowyer 
asked me why I had made myself 
such a fool? To which I an¬ 
swered, that I had a great desire 
to be a shoemaker, and that I 
hated the thought of being a 
clergyman. “Why so?” said he. 
“ Because, to tell you the truth, 
.sir,” said I, “I am an infidel.” 
For this, without more ado, Bowyer 
flogged me—wisely, as I think — 
soundly, as I know. Any whining 
or sermonising would have grati¬ 
fied my vanity, and confirmed me 
in my absurdity ; as it was, I was 
laughed at, and got heartily 
ashamed of my folly. 

U 
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• Country, 

I for one do not call the sod 
under my feet my country. But 
language, religion, laws, govern¬ 
ment, blood — identity in these 
makes men of one country. 

“ 7 'Jtc Ancient Mariner." 

Mrs. Barbauld once told me 
that she admired the “Ancient 
Mariner ” very much, but that 
there were two faults in it—it was 
improbable, and had no moral. 
As for the probability, I owned 
that that might admit some ques¬ 
tion, but as to the want of a 
moral, I told her that in my own 
judgment the poem had too much, 
and that the only, or chief fault, 
if 1 might say so, was the obtru¬ 
sion of the moral sentiment so 
openly on the reader as the prin¬ 
ciple or cause of action in a work 
of such pure imagination. It ought 
to have had no more moral than 
the Arabian Nights’ tale of the 
merchant’s sitting down to eat 
dates by the side of a well, and 
throwing the shells aside, and lo! 
a geni starts up, and says he must 
kill the aforesaid merchant, because 
one of the date shells had, it 
seems, put out the eye of the 
geni’s son, 

“Bilgrim’s Progress.” 

This wonderful work is one of 
the few books which may be read 
over repeatedly at different times, 
and each time with a new and 


different pleasure. I read it once 
as a theologian—and let me assure 
you that there is great theological 
acumen in the work—once with 
devotional feelings, and once as a 
poet. I could not have believed 
beforehand that Calvinism could 
be painted in such exquisitely de¬ 
lightful colours. 

Milton. 

I think nothing can be added 
to Milton’s definition or rule of 
poetry—that it ought to be simjilc, 
sensuous, and impassioned; that 
is to s,ay, simple in conception, 
abounding in sensible image.s, and 
informing them all with the spirit 
of the mind. Milton’s Latin style 
is, I think, better and easier than 
his English. His style in prose 
is quite as characteristic of him as 
a philosophic republican, as Cow¬ 
ley’s is of him as a first-rate gen¬ 
tleman. 

Virgil. 

If you take from Virgil his dic¬ 
tion and metre, what do you leave 
him? 

Symbol. 

The earth with its scarred face 
is the symbol of the past; the air 
and heaven of futurity. 

Marriage. 

You may depend upon it, that 
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a slight contrast of character is _ 
very material to happiness in mar- ’ 
riage. 

Bible. 

Intense study of tlie Bible will 
kec]) any writer Irom being vulgar 
in point ol style. 


Bishop Burnet. 

Burnet’s “History of his own 
rimes ” is a tnily valuable book. 
His credulity is great, but his 
simplicity is equally great; and he 


never deceives you for a mo¬ 
ment. 


Characierlcss Women. 

“ Most women have no charac¬ 
ter at all,” said Pope, and meant 
it for satire. Shakespeare, who 
knew man and woman much 
better, saw that it, in fact, was the 
perfection of women to be cha¬ 
racterless. Every one wishes a 
Desdemona or Ophelia for a wife 
—creatures who, though they may 
not alw.ays understand you, do 
always feel you, and feel with you. 
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PRINCE METTERNICH. 
1773-1859- 


[This distinguished statesman was horn at Cohlcntz in 1773. Tliough his politleal 
career did not nominally commence until 1802, when lie was aiiiioiuled Secretary to 
the Austrian limbassy at St. Petersburg, he hatl long berore made himself intimately 
acquainted with public affairs, by attentive observation during his travels through the 
chief states of Europe. For nearly forty years Prince Mcttermch may be said to h.xve 
exercised almost complete control over Austrian affairs. The title of Prince of the 
Empire was conferred upon I) m in 1S13. lie died 1859.] 


English Politics. 

The people of England attach 
far too much importance to names. 
In reality, neither Tories nor Whigs 
exist any longer as bodies, al¬ 
though individuals may cherish the 
old party principles. Conserva¬ 
tives and Radicals are now the 
only two political parties in Eng¬ 
land. 

■ Change. 

There are many abuses in all 
countries, and no two minds worth 
anything, can have a difference of 
opinion on the question of their 
removal when discovered. Every 
one must wish for this result, but 
the difficulty is really to know 
what is an abuse. There was no 
question on which there were so 
many conflicting interests and 
ojiinions, and no problem more 
difficult of solution than that of 
effecting sudden and great changes 
without injury to some part of tire 


political fabric. Mankind is al¬ 
ways anxious for change, always 
wanting to be doing something. 
Men attach too much imiiortance 
to words. They seldom know 
what they really want, or they dis¬ 
guise .selfisli desires under some 
specious cloak, some popular cry. 
Whenever I have had to join 
others to debate on political 
matters, my object has alw.ays 
been to dive to the bottom of the 
views and wishes of the party as 
soon as possible, and to waste no 
lime with words and vague jihrases. 
I have always said directly we 
were seated, “ Now, gentlemen, to 
business: what is it we want ? ” 
I have thus forced every one pre¬ 
sent to speak, and to be clear 
and concise as possible; by which 
means I have soon found out 
whether he knew what he wanted 
or not. My own views I have 
never expressed till the last, but 
then decisively. 
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Dr. Gall.* 

I was one of the first to appre¬ 
ciate Gall’s discoveries, and to 
encourage him to itursue his in¬ 
vestigations. I lived much with 
him, attended his lectures, and 
walclicd his jirogress. Having 
myself studied every part of 
science necessary to (jualify me to 
hecome a medical man, 1 was the 
helterahlc to understand Gall and 
the value of liis doctrines. Gall 
was a man of farts. He had great 
liowers of observation, and no- | 
tiling escaped him calculated to | 
throw light on his favourite pursuit • 
- the di.scovcry of the functions of 
the,lir.ain. He was a great hater ' 
of theories, and he would never ' 
contcr.se with ideologists, lie 
was correct in his views, and his 
h non ledge was profound, but he 
was confiised in his manner of ex¬ 
pressing himself, and his sttle of 
language was not good. There 
was often a want of clearness in 
lii.s way of idacing a subject before 
his hearers ; and I have frequently 
(directed him, .and told him to 
alter his jihrases and say so and j 
so. Gall took great interest in 
every department of nature, and 
he occupied liimsclf much with 
the jihysiology of plants. In his 
garden he h.ati a hosjiital for sick 
])lants, and whenever he observed 
an)' in the apartments of his 
patients in an unhealthy state, he 


* Franz Josef (hall, the celchnalcd 
pliiTnologist, 1758—182S. In 1810 lie 
imhliiJiecI, with Spurzheim, the famous 


asked to have them sent to him 
to be cured. I accompanied him 
often to the bird and horse markets 
in Vienna; and much to the as¬ 
tonishment of the sellers, he in¬ 
variably pointed out the best 
singers .among the birds, and the 
dis])ositions of the horses. 

Gall had a peculiar faculty for 
bringing the cudgels on himself. 
He made many enemies in Vienna, 
especially among the priests, anti 
without any necessity. It was 
owing to his rough manners and 
uncompromising way of speaking 
his mind. He totally disregarded 
the necessity of tact in intercourse 
with the world. But he was the 
most patient and careful investi¬ 
gator I have ever known. He was 
a great thinker, too; indeed, a 
truly jihilosophical mind. 

AVhenever I have been to Paris 
on dijilomatic affairs, I have lived 
with him as much as possible. 
Gall invited me one evening to his 
house, to be jiresent at the dissec¬ 
tion of the head of a girl w’ho had 
been c.xeculod that morning for 
murder. I found the head already 
placed upon his table, and a 
large party of savans assembled. 
Amongst them was the chief 
physician to the emperor Napo 
Icon. Nevertheless, before Gall 
proceeded to explain to us the 
peculiarities of the head and brain, 
in the most marked manner he 

work on Ike nervous system, the pub- 
lUliing expenses of which were guaran¬ 
teed by I’rince Metternich. 
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called our attention to the striking 
resemblance he found in the fea¬ 
tures of the girl and the Emperor 
Napoleon. Of course we were all 
silent, but Gall would expatiate on 
this subject, although I trod upon 
his feet, and did all in my power 
to stop him and bring him to 
matters connected with the science. 

.Tilings and Words. 

It will always be most difficult, 
if not impossible, to designate a 
fundamental faculty of the mind 
by one word. Through life I 
have always paid attention to 
things thcm.selves, and have never 
allowed myself to be misled by 
words. 

Atheism. 

Lalandc, the astronomer, ex¬ 
erted himself to the utmost, when 
I associated with him at Paris, to 
convert me to atheism. 1 told 
him, firstly, that his principles were 
repugnant to my feelings; and 
secondly, that he eimuicd me ex¬ 
tremely. It did not silence him, 
so at last I said, “ You do not 
believe in God?” he affirmed it. 
“ Well,” I replied, “ I do believe 
in God, so we are both be¬ 
lievers. The only difference is 
that I believe and you believe 
no; so let us continue good friends, 
and drop this subject, for no one 
can prove what he believes.” 

. Liberty. 

Those who are always crying 


out for liberty, want exemption 
from control, a general licence to 
gratify their individual desires and 
passions, and moreover power to 
tyrannize over others; but the 
plural sense, liberties, did not ex¬ 
clude that protection which good 
laws and wise social arrangements 
afforded to every virtuous citizen. 
I have a respect for a man who 
comes to me with concrete pro¬ 
positions for refonns or liberties ; 
but I thoroughly despise your 
advocate for reform and liberty in 
the abstract. Man is said to be 
born for freedom, and thus we 
have the cry for universal suffrage 
and freedom of the press, institu¬ 
tions for which society is very far 
from being prci)ared. As well 
might it be proposed that because 
the horse is the animal most fitted 
for drawing vehicles, I should take 
a wild steed from the plains, and 
without subjecting it to a long 
process of training, harness it to a 
carriage in which I had placed my 
beloved wife and children. Who 
but a fool would act in this way ? 
And yet the folly would be equally 
great to give universal suffrage to 
a people incapable of making a 
proper use of it. 

Demoeraey. 

It is quite impossible for all 
classes of society to arrive at that 
degree of education and enlighten¬ 
ment to enable a state or com¬ 
munity to derive benefit from 
ultra-democratic institutions. A 
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large proportion of the inhabitants, 
of any country must always work, 
and, besides, be debarred the 
mental capacity to appreciate vir¬ 
tue. What folly, then, to allow a 
licentious press to appeal to and 
inflame their passions, and promote 
discontent and anarchy! 

The English. 

What people in the world are 
such horror-mongers as the Eng¬ 
lish ? J t is disgusting to see how 
they crowd to any place where 
some dreadful crime has been 
committed; and men in general 
will always prefer such objects as 
a])pcal to their vulgar curiosity 
and animal passions, to such as 
require a purely intellectual and 
moral appreciation. 

. Human Naiure. 

I think human nature so very 
bad, that but for the priests and 
police arrangements nothing but 
anarchy would prevail. Every 
virtuous and enlightened man 
is obliged to draw up laws for 
himself according to which he 
squares his conduct Every think¬ 
ing being soon finds out what is 
called liberty is in reality the in¬ 
dulgence of our propensities, which 
leads in the end to ruin and 
misery. It is only the vicious, 
or dolts and fools, who object 
to wise laws and social arrange¬ 
ments for the guidance and control 
of the mass, who are led away 
by empty sounds and words, and 


exercise their lungs by crying out 
for liberty. 

• Language. 

I am convinced that originally 
one or more languages must have 
been revealed to man. It was 
utterly impossible for man to have 
invented a language with all its 
complicated rules of grammar and 
syntax. If a number of children 
were to be collected together 
from infancy, and if grown-up 
I)ersons were only to communi¬ 
cate with them, and bring them 
up by means of signs, they would 
never invent a language for them¬ 
selves. ■ 

Perfected languages had been 
revealed to man, which is proved, 
moreover, by the Bible, in the his¬ 
tory of the tower of Babel. 

It is wrong to teach young 
children several languages at once, 
for in that case they will learn 
none well. I do not fear confu¬ 
sing a child’s mind, so that it 
would string together words of 
different languages in one sentence 
to express its droughts. The laws 
of euphony and the different cha¬ 
racters of languages would prevent 
such a jumble. But unless some 
one language is thoroughly studied 
as a basis for others, a clear con¬ 
ception of grammar, and the 
general spirit of languages would 
never be obtained. On this ac¬ 
count I approve of teaching Latin 
and Greek, the dead or unchang¬ 
ing languages, the former possess- 
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ing the most perfect grammar and 
construction, thus serving as a 
normal tongue. I advocate, how¬ 
ever, the teaching of several 
modem languages in early youth, 
but in succession, for otherwise 
the organs of articulation would 
never be able thoroughly to master 
the varieties and delicacies of pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The Nile. 

The Prince was of opinion that 
no satisfactory explanation of this 
phenomenon (overflowing of the 
Nile) had as yet been given. He 
spoke of the great fertility it pro¬ 
duced, and said that he had sent 
for several barrels of the Nile 
water to put it to the test. He 
applied it to soil in which wheat 
had been sown, and the result 
had been a surprising crop. He 
produced several cars of corn as 
specimens. . . . The Prince in¬ 
formed us too, that he had planted 
corn taken from Egyptian mum¬ 
mies, which had been brought 
over to Vienna and opened there. 
'I’he seeds had germinated and 
produced a crop. 

Insanily. 

He related several anecdotes 
of singular cases of insanity 
which he had met with when 
visiting lunatic asylums in com¬ 
pany with Gall. They once saw 
two lovers in the same institution, 
who had become deranged in 
consequence of a sudden and 
cruel separation. They no longer 


.knew one another a.s objects of 
mutual affection, although they 
were constantly raving to be 
united. When brought together 
they acknowledged being ac¬ 
quainted, but each said the other 
was not the beloved one. Both 
were insane on this point. Poor 
creatures ! how different from the 
cherished image of former days 
each may have become in the 
other’s eyes. The Prince men¬ 
tioned, too, the case of a distin¬ 
guished mathematician, whose de¬ 
rangement consisted in his mis¬ 
taking the figure $ for an o in all 
his calculations. In speaking of 
periodical insanity and suicide, 
the I’rince told me that Gall con¬ 
sidered all suicides to be insane. 
He related the case of a tailor 
who had jumped into the Danube, 
and when rescued, told him how 
an angel had appeared to him and 
enticed him to spring off the 
bridge. He had heard of several 
instances of a similar cxjilanation 
of their conduct having been 
given by suicides before their 
death. One was that of a woman 
who had climbed upon the roof of 
a house, and then jumped off. 
She became collected before she 
died, and related how an angel 
had suddenly appeared to her and 
enticed her upon the roof. When 
there he hovered before her, and 
so allured her, that, in attempting 
to reach him, she fell to the ground. 
Cases of monomania the Prince 
considered as strong evidence of 
the truth of Gall’s system; and in 
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all cases of insaniiy he was con¬ 
vinced that the brain was either 
primarily or indirectly affected by 
bodily disease. He told me that 
it had been proved in Paris that 
gambling and politics were the 
])rincipal causes of suicide. He 
added that many minds became 
unhinged in consequence of at¬ 
tending the debates. 

Acibtg without Reflection. 

It is very amusing to give ser¬ 
vants commissions to execute or 
messages to deliver, and then to 
call them back and ask them what 
tlicy were going to do. Very often 
I luivc found that no sooner was 
the word “ go,” as part of a sen¬ 
tence, out of my mouth, than off 
the man in his zeal would start. 
For instance, I may have said, 

“ J ohn, go and-,” the man 

would turn, and when called back 
and asked where he was going to, 
would be all abroad. “Now 
then,” I would add, “go to Mr. 

N-, in such and such a street, 

and ask him to dinner to-morrow 
at five.” .\g.iin the man would 
start, and if called back and asked 
to repeat this message, it would I 
probably transpire that in his 
hurry and confusion he had not | 
thoroughly understood the com- 
nus.sion; so that he would have 
made two or three blunders had , 
he jirocecded to execute it. I 
have made it a point through life 
never to send a verbal message to 
any one, without asking the bearer 


of it to repeat to me before he 
started what he was going to say. 
By this simple precaution I have 
saved myself and others much 
trouble and confusion. 

German Philosophy. 

He spoke much of the German 
philosophic systems, tvhich he did 
not like. With his matter-offact 
understanding he could not, he 
said, admire such fine speculations 
and theories as the German philo¬ 
sophers indulged in. They were 
extraordinary creations of the 
imagination, glittering castles 
built upon sand. The reflective 
faculties were wrongly developed, 
and the inductive philosophy too 
much neglected in Germany. 
When the German philosophy was 
examined by the light of physical 
science, it was found to consist 
principally of fine words, the sense 
of which no two minds would in¬ 
terpret exactly in the same way. 
He blamed, too, the synthetical 
system of mental philosophy as 
opi.'oscd to the analytical. Neither 
did he approve of man’s energies 
being wasted in attempts to pene¬ 
trate the ultimate causes of things, 
since all that man can do is to 
observe and note phenomena. It 
was absurd to puzzle ourselves 
about the Why and Wherefore. 

• Refonn, 

The entire difference between 
enlightened politicians and the 
advocates of violent measures may 
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be exemplified by the difference 
in the signification of the singular 
and the plural of the word reform. 
A man who uses this term in the 
singular, exclaiming, “1 am for 
reform,” is a revolutionist, and 
an advocate of every kind of violent 
change which would suit his sel¬ 
fish ends or his vague, conceited 
notions of things; but the term 
reform means the sanitary re¬ 
moval of certain impediments to 
the welfare of society, which 
powerful minds, after a thorough 
investigation and consideration of 
circumstances, have found to 
be such; therefore every enlight¬ 
ened politician may pronounce 
himself to be an advocate of re¬ 
forms. 

Sleep. 

He told me that he had written 
a treatise on sleep, and exj^lained 
dreaming on phrenological jmn- 
ciplcs. This treatise he had given 
to Gall, who was delighted with 
it, and had printed it in his works, 
lie had found, he said, that 
those faculties which had been 
well worked by day slept the 
soundest by night, while those 
which had been excited only were 
most disposed to activity and 
dreaming. The difference in the 
effects of fatigue and of excitement 
of the faculties, he said, he had 
found by experience to be most 
striking. The muscles generally, 
he thought, came into a state of 
repose or sleep belorc the orgims 


of the mind. He accounted thus 
for that consciousness which we 
often have before we fall asleep 
that we are lying in an uncom¬ 
fortable position, yet without any 
disposition to change it, because 
the limbs arc quite at rest. Some¬ 
times, lie added, certain organs of 
the mind are asleep whilst the 
limbs are active, as in cases of 
somnambulism. 

Execution oj Criminals. 

The execution of criminals be¬ 
came the subject of conversation. 
The Prince defended this extreme 
rigour of the law in cases of 
murder, saying that it should not 
be viewed in the light of punish¬ 
ment, but of prevention only. 
Therefore he thought that judges 
should never enter into the (jnes- 
lion whether a convicted murderer 
were a monomaniac or not, but 
leave him to be executed as a 
warning to others, besides, it 
woukl be dangerous to society if 
it were established that eccentric 
indulgence in unbridled passions, 
should they lead to murder, might 
be excused on the score of un¬ 
sound mind. 

Police licporis. 

The Prince expressed his dis¬ 
approval of the publication of 
crimes and suicides, with all their 
details, in the public prints. He 
considered this custom, as it takes 
place in England, to be injurious 
to society. It often created a 
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morbid taste for horrors, and led 
to the commission of crimes and 
suicide owing to the instructive, 
imitative propensities of men. 

Reasoning Faenlties. 

He mentioned that he wished 
to have it fully established to 
what extent the faculties of animals 
were capable of development. On 
the one hand, he said, he did not 
think their treatment by man such 
as to elicit all their powers; but 
on the other, he could not agree 
with those philosophers who assert 
that animals have souls. Their 
instincts and propensities he found 
to be something quite different 
from the moral and intellectual 
faculties of man. 

I'lie Soul. 

The Trince slated, that though 
he firmly believed the soul of man 
to be an immaterial essence or 
principle, yet he could not deny 


that all mental manifestations were 
dependent on material conditions. 
He saw too, he said, the practical 
value of this view, since we can 
become acquainted with the laws 
of matter, the conditions of health 
and development, &c. Those, he 
added, who were of a different 
opinion brought themselves into a 
difficulty, as they could not ac¬ 
count for insanity. The light which 
phrenology threw on this disease, 
he said, was one of the first things 
which struck him in the days of 
his intercourse with Gall, and had 
helped to convince him of the 
truth of his doctrines. He blamed 
the use of such temis as “ disease 
of the mind —“ of the soul,” &c.; 
also the German way of speaking 
of a low character, as a vulgar 
soul,&c. The Prince, in comparing 
the inborn faculties with our con¬ 
crete desires, said the former were 
as the soil, the latter the seeds 
which sprang from it. 
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a chiboucque with the gravity of a \'izier. The chief charm of her conversation 
lies in those recollections of men. and women during her uncle’s time, of which her 
mind %vas full.] 


Insulls. 

It is only the vulgar who arc al¬ 
ways fancying themselves insulted. 
If a man treads on another’s toe 
in good society, do you think it is 
taken as an insult ? 

Lord Alercorn, 

One day at court I was talking 
to the Duke of Cumberland of 
Lord Abercorn’s going over to 
Addington, and saying I would 
give it to him for it, when J^ord 
Abercorn happened to approach 
us. The prince, who dearly en¬ 
joyed such things, cried out, 
“ Now, little bull-dog, have at 
him 1 ” This was uttered at the 
moment I advanced tow'ards him. 
You know he had asked for the 
garter just before Mr. Pitt went 
out, and, not having obtained it. 


had toadied Addington, and got 
it. I thought it so mean of bitn, 
after the numberless favours he 
had received from Mr. Pitt, to go 
over to Ad<linglon, that I w'as de¬ 
termined to ])ay him off. .So, 
when I w'as close to him, looking 
down at the garter round liis leg, 
I said, “ What’s that you have 
got there, my lord?” and before 
he could .answer, 1 answered, ‘‘ I 
suppose it’s a bandage for your 
broken legs.” h’or Lord Abercorn 
had once had both his legs broken, 
and the remark applied doubly, 
inasmuch as it hit hard on Ad¬ 
dington’s father’s profession. Lord 
Abercorn never forgot this; he 
and I had been very great friends, 
but he never liked me afterwards. 

• PitVs Tars. 

Giving Lord Carington a peer- 
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age was one of Mr. Pitt’s errors. 

1 once asked Mr. Piit if he did 
not repent of making so many 
peers \ and he answered, if he had 
to go over his time again, he never 
would. “Age, Hc.ster,” said he, 

“ brings experience.” 

. Fox. 

The last time I saw Mr. Fox he 
was at Vauxhall with Mrs. Fox. 
She was dressed as some respect¬ 
able housekeeper might be, with 
a black bonnet and some sort of 
a gown. I looked at her several 
times, but I could see nothing 
like what I .should have expected 
ill Mrs. Armstead; there was 
none of that manner. Mr. Fox 
looked like the Landlord of a 
])ublic-house; yet when he spoke 
lie was sometimes very elocpicnt. 
On Mr. Il.astings’ trial he made 
m.any jicople cry. There were all 
the peers with their pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs out—quite a tragedy! 
but he made such a business of 
it! he was ivorse than “ Punch.” 

Sir Waller Scoit. 

I’m not sure about Scott. He 
])retended to be a great Pittite, 
but he was half inclined to go 
over to Fox. lie sent some of 
his poetry where he praised Fox, 
before he published it, to say he 
would not publish it if it were dis¬ 
pleasing ; but I told him he was 
to do just as he liked, and to let it 
stand, as it made no difierenco 
what he wrote. 


“ Vices and Virlues, 

You will think it a strange 
thing to say, but it is my opinion 
that the vices of highborn people 
I arc better than the virtues of low- 
I bom ones. l?y low-born I do not 
mean poor people; for there arc 
many without a sixpence who have 
high sentiments. It is, that among 
the low-born there is no spring of 
action that is good, even in their 
virtues. If they are laborious and 
industrious, it is for gain, not for 
the love of labour. If they are 
learned, it is from pedantry. If 
they are charitable, it is from os¬ 
tentation. If religious, from hy- 
pocri.sy. If studious of health, it 
is to satisfy their gormandizing., 
And so on.- I repeat it again, the 
A-ices of the great are preferable 
to the virtues of such persons. 
Those of them that rise in the 
world always show their base 
origin ; for if you kill a chicken 
and pick the feathers, they may 
fly up into the air for a time, but 
they fall down again upon the 
dunghill. The good or liad race 
must peep out. God created 
certain races from the beginning; 
and although the pure may be 
crossed, and the cart-horse be 
taken out of the cart and put to 
the saddle, their foals w'ill always 
show their good or bad blood. 
High descent always shows itself, 
and low always will peep out. 1 
never have known above two or 
three persons of common origin 
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who had not something vulgar 
about them. 

‘ William Pitt. 

People thought Mr. Pitt did not 
care about women, and knew 
njjthing about them, but they were 

very-much mistaken. Mrs. B-s, 

of Devonshire, when she was Miss 

W- , was so pretty that Mr. 

Pitt drank out of her shoe. No¬ 
body understood shape and beauty 
and dress better than he did; with 
a glance of his eye he saw it all 
at once. ■ But the world was igno¬ 
rant of much respecting him. 
Whoever thought there was not 
a better judge in London of 
women than he ? and not only of 
women as they present themselves 
to the eye, but that his knowledge 
was so critical that he could 
analyse their features and persons 
in a most masterly way. Not a 
defect, not a blemish, escaped 
him. He would detect a shoulder 
too high, a limp in the gait, where 
nobody else would have seen it; 
and his beauties were real, natural 
beauties. In dress, too, his taste 
was equally refined. I never shall 
forget when I had arranged the 
folds and drapery ot a beautiful 
dress which I wore one evening, 
how he said to me, “ Really, 
Hester, you are bent on conquest 
to-night; but would it be too bold 
in me if I were to suggest that 
that particular fold”—and he 
pointed to a triangular fall which 
I had given to one part—“ were 


looped up so?’’ and would you 
believe it ? it was exactly what was 
wanting to complete the classical 
form of my dress. He was so in 
everything. 

When Mr. Pitt was at Walmer 
he recovered his health prodi¬ 
giously. He used to go to a farm 
near Walmer, where hay and corn 
were kept for the horses. He had 
a room fitted up there with a Uble 
and two or three chairs, where he 
used to write sometimes, and a 
tidy woman to dress him some¬ 
thing to eat. Oh ! what slices of 
bread and butter 1 have seen him 
eat there, and hunches of bread 
and cheese big enough lor a 
ploughman. He used to say that 
whenever he could retire from 
jjublic life, he would have a good 
English woman cook. Sometimes 
after a grand dinner he would say, 
“ I want something—I am hun¬ 
gry.” And when I remarked, 
“ Well, but you are just got up 
from dinner,” he' would add, 
“ Yes, but I looked around the 
table, and there was nothing I 
could eat—all the dishes were so 
made up and so unnatural.” 

■ Mr. Pitt had nothing remark¬ 
able in his appearance. Mr. 
Pitt’s was not a face that gave one 
the idea of .a clever man. As he 
walked through the. Park you 
would have taken him for a poet, 
or some such person, thin, tall, 
and rather awkward, looking up¬ 
wards as if his ideas were m air, 
and not remarking what was jiass- 
ing around him j there was no ex- 
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jiression in him at such a mo¬ 
ment. • 

It is wonderful what a man Mr. 
'Pitt was. Nobody would have 
suspected how much feeling he 
/lud for people’s comforts who 
came to see him. Sometimes he 
would say to me, “Hester, you 
know we have got such a one 
coming down. I believe his 
wound is hardly well yet, and I 
^ heard him say, that he felt himself 
‘ much relieved by fomentations of 
such a herb; perhaps you will 
see that he finds in his chamber 
all that he wants.” Of another 
he would say, “ I think he drinks 
ass’s milk; I should like him to 
have his morning’s draught.” 

Peers. 

The peers of lingland may be 
compared to doctors who have 
made their fortunes; if they con¬ 
tinue to practise, they do it out of 
regard to some particular families, 
or from human niotir'cs. They 
know better than those who are 
.si('k what is good for them, be¬ 
cause they have had long prac¬ 
tice ; and if their sbns are no 
doctors, they have heard so much 
talk about the matter, that thijy 
sit in a corner and watch the effect 
of the medicine. 

• Duke of WclUngtou. 

He was at first nothing but 
what hundreds of others are in a 
county town—a man who danced 
and drank hard. Hb star has 


done everything for him; for he 
Is not a great general. He is no 
tactician, nor has he any of those 
great qualities that make a Cpesar, 
or a Pompey, or even a Buona¬ 
parte. As for the battle of Water¬ 
loo, both French and English have 
told me it was a lucky battle for 
him, but nothing more. I don’t 
think he acted well at Paris; nor 
did the soldiers like him. 

. Foundling Hospital. 

Were I a despotic sovereign I 
would institute a Foundling Hos¬ 
pital upon a different plan from 
those now in existence, where 
I children should be received and 
1 placed in the care of the daughters 
of people in good circumstances, 
under the direction of old women, 
that these young persons might 
learn how to nurse, and dress, and 
dandle, and manage infants when 
they themselves became mothers. 
What is so shocking as to find 
English girls W'ho are married, and 
have never seen how an infant is 
taken care of? They bring one 
into the world, and know no 
more the duties of a mother—no, 
not so well as the sheep and the 
asses. What is the reason you 
always see little lambs and little 
foals gambolling about so, and 
little children always crying? 
There must be something wrong, 
I and tliat I would obviate. 

Abyssinians. 

There are two sorts of Abys 
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sinians: one with Greek features 
in bronze, and one of a pug breed.' 
The first have a noble demeanour, 
are born to command, and liave 
hands and feet so beautiful, that 
nature has nothing superior; their 
arnis when they expand them fly 
oi)en like an umbrella ; their ges¬ 
tures arc clean and perfect. 

Educaiwu. 

Education is all paint: it docs 
not alter the nature of the wood 
that is under it, it only improves 
ils appearance a little. Why I 
dislike education so much is, tli.it 
it makes all pcoifle alike, ui 'il you 
have examined into them ; and it 
is sometimes so long before you 
get to sec under the varnisli! Edu¬ 
cation, beyond reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, is of no use to 
l)ersons wlio have shops to attend 
to, household duties to perforin, 
and, indeed, in all the ordinary 
occupations of life. 1 told the 
prince that, in reality, my lord’s 
gentleman and my lady’s maid 
were much better off than a clergy- I 
man or a doctor. The rooms they 
live in, their fine wines, their dress, 
everything about them is belter 
and what education do they want 
more than keeping an account of 
their master’s and mistress’s linen, 
and such trifling inventories ? 

. Lord Byron. 

He was a strange character ; his 
generosity was for a motive, his 
avarice for a motive. One time 


he was mopish, and nobody was 
to speak tdmm ; another, he was 
for being jocular with everybody. 
'J’hcn he wasTsort of Don Quixote, 
fighting with the police for a wo¬ 
man of the town; and then he' 
wanted to make himself something 
great. But when he allowed him¬ 
self to be bullied by the Albanians, 
it was all over with him ; you mu-t 
not show any fear with them. At 
Athens 1 saw nothing in him bui 
a well-bred man, like many others ; 
for, as for poetry, it is easy enough 
to write verses; and as for the 
thoughts, who knows where he got 
them ? Many a one picks up some 
old book that nobody knows any¬ 
thing about, and gets his ide.is out 
of it. He had a great deal of r ice 
in his looks—his eyes set close 
together, and a contracted brow. 
Oh Lord ! 1 am sure he was not a 
liberal man, whatever else he might 
be. The only good thing about 
his looks was this part (drawing 
her hand under the cheek down 
the front of the neck), and the 
curl on his forehead. 

TIic Prince of Wales {George IV). 

AVhat a mean fellow the )niuce 
was 1 I believe he never showed 
a spark of good feeling to any 
human being. How often has he 
])ut men of small incomes to great 
inconveniences, by his telling them 
he would dine with them, and bring 
ten or a dozen of his friends with 
him to drink the poor devil’s cham¬ 
pagne, who hardly knew how to. 
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raise the wind or get trust for 
it. I recollect one who told me’ 
the prince served him in this way, 
just at the time when he was in 
w'ant of mofiey, and that he did 
not know how to provide the 
dinner for him, when, luckily, a 
Sir Harry Featherstone, or a Sir 
Gilbert Hcathcote, or some such 
rich man, bought his curricle and 
horses, and put a little ready money 
into his pocket. “I entertained 
him as well as I could,” said he ■, 
“ and a few days after, when I was 
at Carlton House, and the prince 
vas dressing between four great 
mirrors, looking at himself in one 
and then in another, putting on a 
patch of hair, and arranging his 
cravat, he began saying that he 
\v. > (lesirous of showing me his 
thanks for my civility terhim. So 
e pulled down a bandbox from a 
! liell and seemed as if he was 
going to draw something of value 
out of it. I thought to myself it 
might be some point-lace, perhaps, 
of which, after using a little for 
my court-dress, 1 might sell the 
rcm,aindcr for five or six hundred 
guineas; or perhaps, thought I, 
as there is no ceremony between 
us, he is going to give me some 
bank-notes. Conceive my astonish¬ 
ment when he opened the band- 
box and pulled out a wig, which I 
even believe he had worn. ‘ There,’ 
said he, ‘ as you are getting bald, 
is a very superior wig, made by— 
I forget the man’s name, but it 
was not Sugden.’ ” The man could 
hardly contain himself, and was 


almost tempted to leave it in the 
hall as he went out. 

Sentimental People- 

Oh 1 how I detest your senti¬ 
mental people who pretem^to be 
full of feeling—^who will cry over 
a worm, and yet treat real mis¬ 
fortune with neglect. ' There are 
your fine ladies that I have seen 
in a dining-room, and when by 
accident an earwig has come out 
of a jieach, after having been half- 
killed in opening it, one would 
exclaim, “ Oh ! poor thing ! you 
have broken its back—do spare 
it—I can’t bear to see an insect 
suffer. Oh, there, my lord, how 
you hurt it; stop, let me open the 
window, and put it out.” And 
then the husband drawls out, “ My 
wife. is ejuite remarkable for her 
sensibility; I married her purely 
for that.” And then the wife 
cries, “ Oh, now, my lord, you are 
too good to say that; if I had not 
had a grain of feeling, I should 
have learnt it from you.” And so 
they go on, praising each other; 
and perhaps the next morning, 
when she is getting into her car¬ 
riage, a poor woman with a child 
at her breast, and so starved that 
she has not a drop of milk, begs 
charity of her; and she draws up 
the glass and tells the footman, 
another time not to let those dis¬ 
gusting people stand at her door. 

• Shakespeare. 

What inspirations there arc in 
X 
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that man ! Even his imaginary 
beings—his Aricls, his fairies, his 
Calibans—we see at once are siich 
as they would be if they had really 
existed. You don’t believe in such 
things, but I do, and so did Shakc- 
speam. He, I am sure, had great 
knowledge of Eastern literature 
some time or other. 

Women. 

Women must be one of three 
things. Either they are politicians 
and literary character:!, or they 
must devote their time to dress, 
pleasure, and love ; or, lastly, they 
must be fond of domestic affairs. 
I do not mean by domestic affairs 
a woman who sits working at her 
needle scolding a couple of chil¬ 
dren, and sending her maid ne.\.t 
door .to the shop for all she wants ; 
there is no trouble in that. AVhat 
I mean is, a yeoman’s wife, who 
takes care of the butter and cheese, 
sees the i)oultry-yard attended to, 
and looks' to her husband’s com¬ 
fort and interest. As for the ad¬ 
vantage of passing your evenings 
with your family, all sensible men 
that I hg,vdl.'evcr heard of take 
their meals with their wives, and 
then retire to their own room to 
read, write, or do what they have 
to do, or what best pleases them. 
If a man is a fox-hunter, he goes 
and talks with his huntsman or 
the grooms, and very good com¬ 
pany they are; if he is a trades¬ 
man, he goes into his shop; if a 
doctor, to his patients; but nobody 


is such a fool as to moulder away 
his time in the slip-slop company 
of a pack of women. 

llcalhen Mythology. 

I never can imagine that all the 
celebrated Greeks and Isomans 
were a pack of old women; and, 
therefore, what they believed in 
must be as good as what other 
people believe in. But many who 
see these things with the same eyes 
as I do are still in the dark. It 
is like that looking-glass—every¬ 
body knows it reflects his face; 
but many do not know how, and 
in what manner that is effected. 
Now I understand all the heathen 
mythology, not from reading about 
it, or hearing people talk about 
it, but from my own penetration 
and the depth of my reflections. 
And if I could but get hold of 
some books that would give me 
the opinions and doctrines of all 
the ancient i)hilo.sophcrs, I woul ‘ 
then write down my own, and 
would sujvport them by quota¬ 
tions ; as thus : such a thing is so 
and so, and Plato, or Cicero, or 
Socrates, or somebody else, has 
such a pass.agc in confirmation of 
what I assert. 


Kcligion. 

My religion is to try to do aS 
well as I can in God’s eyes. That 
is the only merit I have. I try to 
do the best I can. 
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Eestirrcclion. 

There avIU be two resurrections, 
for the Scripture mentions some¬ 
where the first resurrection, and 
people don’t talk of their first wife 
unless they have had a second. 
The first resurrection will be such, 
that the dead will rise and w’alk 1 
on the earth, with the people of ' 
it, in their accustomed forms and 
raiments; but at the second, they 
will all appear before the ^[llrdah 
(Messiah), and then will be the 
day of judgment. 

. Earl of Clialham. 

Mygrandfalhcr had grey eyes like 
mine, and yet, by candlelight, from 
the xpression that was in tlicm, 
one would have thought them , 
Mack.. When he was angry, or j 
..;jeaking very much in earnest, ! 
nobody could look him in the 
face. Ilis memory on things, even 
of a common nature, and his 
observations, were striking. On 
passing a place where he had been 
ten years before, he would observe 
I that there used to be a tree, or a 
stone, or a something, that was 
gone,' and on inquiry it always 
proved to be so, yet he travelled 
always mth four horses at a great 
rate. • 

The best picture of him is that 
at Chevening; he is represented 
in his robes. The colour and fire 
in his eyes altogether is very fine. 
Georgio pleased me, wl^ 1 (on his 
return from England^f he said, , 
“ Your face, my lady, i just like 


your grandpapa’s ; for the fore¬ 
head and the upper part of the 
nose, and the contour of the coun¬ 
tenance, I know are the same.” 

' Etirofcans. , 

'I'hc people in Europe are all, 
or, at least, the greater part of 
them, fools, with their ridiculous 
grins, their affected ways, and their 
senseless habits. In all the parties 
I was in during the time I lived 
with Mr. Pitt—and they were a 
great many—out of thousands of 
people, I hardly saw ten whose 
conversation interested me. I 
smiled when they spoke to me, 
and passed on; but they left no 
agreeable impressions on my mind. 

Mrs. Fitzherhoi. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert had a beauti¬ 
ful .skin; at sixty it was like a 
child’s of six years old; for I knew 
her well, having passed, when a 
child, six years in the same house 

with her; so had l.ady-and 

her daughters. There are some 
people who arc sweet by nature, 
and who, even if they arc not 
washed for a fortnight, are free 
from odour; whilst there are 
others who, two hours after they 
have been to a bath, generate a 
fusty atmosphere about them. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert had likewise a 
great deal of tact in concealing 
the prince’s fault. She would say, 
“ Don’t send your letter to si#li a 
person—he is careless, and will 
lose it; ” or when he was talking 
X 2 
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foolish things, she would tell him, 
“ You are drank to-night j do hold 
your tongue.’'* 

Genius. 

Ainan of genius is like a fine 
diamond: what I understand by 
a fine diamond is one resembling 

* Mary Anne Smythe was the daughter 
of Walter Smythe, Esq., of Bram- 
hridge. .She was bom in 1756, and 
married, when nineteen years of age, 
Edward Weld; secondly (1778) Thomas 
Fitzherbcrt. Four years after the death 
of her second husband, she became ac¬ 
quainted with tlie Prince of Wales 
(George IV.), whom slic privately mar¬ 
ried. She died in 1837, 4 ;ed 81. Her 
life with the Prince was unhappy. Among 
other incidents of her matrimonial career, 
it is recorded that she would never retire 
to rest till her royal spouse c.ame home. 
Often, when she heard him and his 
drunken companions on the staircase, 
she would conce.il herself beneath the 
sofa, when the Prince would dr.aw his 
sword jokingly, begin a search, and drag 
her trembling from her place of conceal¬ 
ment. On his marriage with Queen 
Caroline, she separated from him with 
an allowance of 10,000 a year. This 
sum was subsequently reduced to L 6 ,ooo. 
She was, however, always treated with 
respect by the members of the royal 
family, and her houses in Tilney-street 
and Brighton were visited by the highest 
circles in England. 

t Charles James Fox, the third son 
of the first Lord Holland, was born on 
the 24th of January, 1749. Of this 
grc.at statesman’s life the jparticulars 
are too well known to be given here. 
“ The great feature of his life," said 
Sy^ey Smith, “ was tlie long and un¬ 
weaned opposition which he made to 
the low cunning, the profligate extrava¬ 
gance^ the sycophant mediociily, and the 


a laige drop of W'ater—smooth 
and even on every side; so that 
whichever way you look at it, 
there is a blaze of light that seems 
as if it would spread as you gaze 
at it However, men of genius 
have seldom a look that would 
tell you they are so; for what a 
heavy-looking man Mr. Fox was! f 

stupid obstinacy of the J'inglish court.” 
“ His speeches /« rtply.” said Rogers, 
“were wonderful.” lie came to ma¬ 
turity early; for when eighteen yearn of 
age he was spoken of by land tiarlislc 
as one “ whose juilgmciit is never 
WTong whose decision is formed 
quicker than any man’s I ever conversed 
with.” The only mistakes he made wcie 
in his own aifairs. The following are a 
few of his conversational remarks;— 
“Burke,” he said, “was a most im¬ 
practicable person, a most unman.ageable 
colleague ; he would never .support any 
measure, however convinced he might lie 
in his heart of its utility, if it had first 
been proposed by anotlier.” On another 
occasion he said: — “Burke was a 

d-d wrong-headed fellow, througli 

his whole life jealous and obstinate.” 
Conversing on literary topics, he said : ~ 
“If I had a son, I should insist on his 
frequently writing English verse.s, whether 
he had a taste for English poetry or not, 
liecause that sort of composition forces 
one to consider very carefully the exact 
meaning of words.” “ Dryden’s imita¬ 
tions of Horace are finer th.an tlie ori¬ 
ginals.” There Is muefi' justice in this : 
“ No one could be an fl}-tempcrcd man 
who w'role so much noffsegse as Swift 
did. ” His definition of Greek and 
Latin historians was : “'Iwe^Gscek his¬ 
torians generally told nothmj!|jit truth, 
while the Latin historians generally told 
nothing but lies." Speaking of Pitt, he 
remarked: “ 1 never want a word ; but 
Pitt never wants the word.” Of Lord 
Thnriow: “I suppose no one was ever 
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Earl Grey.* 

I can recollect when I was ten 
or twelve years old going to Hast¬ 
ings’s trial. My garter somehow 
<1 came off, and was picked up by 
Lord Grey, then a young man. 
At this hour, as if it were before 
me in a picture, I can see his 
handsome, but very pale face; his 
broad forehead; his corbeau coat, 
with cut-steel buttons; his white 
f satin waistcoat and breeches, and 
the buckles in his shoes. He saw 
from whom the garter fell, but, 
observing my confusion, did not 
„ wish to increase it, and, with infi¬ 
nite delicacy, gave the garter to 
the jierson who sat there to sen'e 
tea and coffee. 

Tom Paine. 

Mr. rilt used to say that Tom 
i’aine was quite in the right; but 
then he would add, “ What am I 
lo do? If the country is overrun 
with all these men, full of vice and 
folly, I cannot exterminate them. 
It would be very well, to be sure, 
, if every one had sense enough to 
'■'act as he ought; but as things are, 

so wise as Thurlow looks— tliat is im¬ 
possible.” lie affirmed, “llcammore 
Iroin conversation than from all the books 
I ever read.” His test of a good speech 
was: “Hoes it.read well?” “Ye-s.” 

“Thenit is noti good speech.” This 
remark is corroborated by Krskinc, who, 
speaking ofj’Burkc, said: “ Once I was 
so tiled of hearing him in a debate upon 
the India Bill, th.at, not liking he should 
SCO me leave the House while he was 
^ speaking, I crept along under the 
f benches, and got out, aud went lo the 


if I were to encourage Tom Paine’s 
opinions, we should have a bloody 
revolution, and, after all, matters 
would return pretty much as they 
were.” But I always asked, “What 
do these men want? They will 
destroy what we have got, without 
giving us anything else in its place. 
Let them give us something good 
before they rob us of what we 
have. As for systems of equality, 
everybody is not a Tom Paine. 
Tom Paine was a clever man, and 
not one of your hugger-mugger 
jieople, who have one day one set 
of ideas and another set the next, 
and never know what they mean.” 

'Affectation. 

I hate affectations of all sorts. 
I never could bear those ridiculous 
women who cannot step over a 
straw without expecting the man 
who is walking with them to offer 
his hand. I always said to the 
men, when they ofered me their 
hand, “ No, no, I have got legs of 
my own, don’t trouble yourselves.” 
Nobody pays so little attention to 
what arc called punctilios as I do; 

Isle of AVight. Afterwards, that very 
speech of his was publisheil, and I found 
it to be so extremely beautiful, that I 
actually -wore it into pieces by reading 
it.’" 

Charles, Earl Grey, bom March, 
1764, a minister whose name is asso¬ 
ciated with Parliamentary reform, the 
reduction of baxation, the abolition of 
slavery, with numberless improveiBjnts 
illustrative of the wisest and most ^tri- 
otic policy. Died July, 1845. 
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but if any one piques me on my 
rank and what is due to me, that’s 
another thing; 1 can then show 
tliem who I am. 

Beau Brum melt. 

I should like to see that man 
again. He was no fool. I recol¬ 
lect his once saying to me in 
IJond-strcet, riding with liis bridle 
between his forefinger and thumb, 
as if he held a pinch of snuff, 
“ Dear creature ! who is that man 

* The name of lieau liriimmeU has 
outlived the memory of many deserving 
men. Bom in 1778, this singular per¬ 
son was celucalcd at Eton, and com¬ 
menced his career in the loth Light 
Dragoons, lie attracted the attention 
of the Prince of Wales (George IV.), 
who invited him to Carlton House, .and 
established him as his intimate friend. 
That hh was tasteful in his choice of 
waistcoats and studious in the cut of his 
breeches was recommendation enough to 
a prince who was loo stupid to encourage 
talent, and too vicious to appreciate 
virtue. The Beau, despite his impudent 
tongue and foundationless pretensions, 
was courted by the great. T.idics of 
quality considered his presence in their 
opera-box a very great honour; and 
noble loixls watched him taking his 
walks abroad with unaffected admira¬ 
tion. The taste of those times would 
have been well illustrated by the sub¬ 
stitution of the tailor’s goose for the 
crown in the national coat of arms, 
.and by the spectacle of two asses 
fighting for the new symbol of the na¬ 
tional sentiment. Brummcll died in po¬ 
verty .at Caen. Many droll stories are 
told of him. Being at a large ball, he 
asked some one who th.at ugly man near 
theMiimncy-piece might be. “ Why, 
surely you know him ? he is the m.astcr 
of the house,” was the reply. “ How 


you were talking to just now?’’ 
‘ “ Wiry,” I answered, “ that is Co¬ 
lonel -.” “ Colonel what ? ” 

said he, in his peculiar manner, 
“who ever heard of his father?” 
So I replied, “ And who ever 
heard of George Brummell’s fa¬ 
ther ? ” “ Ah, Lady Hester,” he 

rejoined, half-seriously, “who in¬ 
deed ever heard of George Brum- 
mcll’s father, and who would have 
ever heard of George Brummell 
himself, if he had been anything 

should I know him ? ” said Binmmcll ; 
“ 1 was never invited.”—One of his 
friends, curious to know something of a 
family he had passed a day with in the 
country, asked what sort of people they 
were. “Don’t ask me,” answered 
Biummcll; “you may imagine, when 1 
tell you that I aetually found a cobweb 

in my-.”—In reply to a nobleman 

of the highest rank, who accused him of 
inveigling his son into a disreputable 
gambling tmiisaction, Brummell ex¬ 
claimed, “ Keally, I did my best for the 
young man ; I once gave him my aim .all 
the way from White’s to Walier’s.”—.V 
lady at dinner, observing that he did not 
take any vegetables, asked him if this wei c 
his regular habit? He replied : “Yis, 
madam, I once ale a pea. ”—lie was once 
met limping in Bond-street. On being 
asked what was the matter, he replied 
that ho had caught cold in his favourite 
leg, adding, “I left my carriage yester¬ 
day evening on my way to town from the 
Pavilion, and the infidel of a landlord 
put me in the room with a damp 

stranger.”—Meeting Lady-at Ascot, 

he entered into conversation with her; 
on which she expressed her suqirise that 
he should waste his time on so unfashion¬ 
able an individual, and bcp;ed liim to 
think of the risk he ran of being .seen. 
“My dear "lady,” he replied, “pray 
don’t mention it: there is no one near 
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bill what he is ? But you know, _ admire my absurdities, you and I 
my dear Lady Hester, it is my' may know better, but what does 
folly that is the making of me. that signify ? ” 

If 1 did not impertinently stare 

duchesses out of countenance, and _ • 

nod over my shoulder to a prince, Cawiv/g. 

I should be forgotten in a week ; The first time he was introduced 
and if the world is so silly as to to hfr. Pitt, a great deal of prosing 


lu.”—On being asked during an iinsea- 
sonalilo snnuner if lie had ever seen such 
a one, he replied, “Yes, last winter.”— 
11 c gave as a reason for breaking off an 
engi^ement to be married, “Why, what 
Cl luld I do, iny dear fellow, but cut the 
connection V I discovered that l.ady 
Mary actually ate cabbage.”—The story 
of “Wales, ring the bell,” liranimell 
always denied ; hut it is quite true that 
.afler his quarrel with the I’rince, on 
meeting his Loyal Highness, nho was 
li rmined to give him the dead cut, 
liieiiimcll turned to the friend he was 
ualkingwith, whom the Prince had ac- 
Mtoted, and coolly asked, “Who’s your 
fat friend ? ” Prummell once got hit 
rather hard. He had won a large sum 
fi om Coombe, the aldennan and brewer, 
on which the lieau, pocketing his cash, 
said, “ Thank you, alderman ; in future 
] shall never drink any porter but yours.” 
“ 1 wish, sir," said Coombe, “ that every 
other blackguard in London would tell 
me the same.”—Brummcll once borrowed 
,£'500 from a gentleman. Some time 
after the lender pressed for his debt; on 
which I’rumniell said he had paid him. 
“ Paid me 1 ” said Mr. —, “ when ? ” 
“ When ? ” cried Brammell, indignantly, 
“why, when I was standing at the win¬ 
dow at White’s, and said as you passed, 
‘ Ah ! how do you do. Jemmy !’ ”—Some 
one c.allcd out to llrummell, “ Have you 
heard the news ?” “ Ho.” “ S., the 

banker, ran off last night.” “Well, 
what of that?” “Why, I have lost a 
thousand francs.” “ Have you,” said the 
beau, “then, my good fellow, lake a 
hint from me,’and in future always keep 


your banker in advance.”—Once,- at a 
dinner party, llrinrimell helped himself 
to a wing of a roasted capon striffed with 
tr-ufiles ; on tasting it, he fancied it was 
tough, and taking it up in his napkin he 
c.alled to a dog, “ Here, Atons ! try if 
you can get your teeth through this, for 

i’ll be d-d if I can,” to the horror of 

his host and guests. —It was his custom 
to say to young gentlemen and ladies, 
“How that I have noticed you, you may 
take your place in society without fear of 
being criticised.”—Such are a few of the 
stories told of Brummcll. He died in an 
almshouse at Caen: his worst enemy 
■would at least have wished him a milder 
fate. 'J’lre man had been liberal in his 
day. Mr. Thomas Kaikes tells a story 
of his being once at Watier’s, and seeing 
Tom Sheridan at the table, risking a 
few pounds, which he could ill afford to 
lose, Byummcll proposed to go shares in 
the deal, and in less thad ten minutes 
won jfi,5oo. He then stopped, made 
a fair division, and giving ;C75o to She¬ 
ridan, said, “There, Tom, go home and 
give your brats and wife a supper, and 
never play again.” 

* The Right Hon. George Canning 
was bom in Ixmdon in April, 1770, was 
educated at Kton and Oxford, and en¬ 
tered the House of Commons. His pro¬ 
gress in the House was prompt and 
honourable, and in 1827 he became 
Piime Minister. Opinions difler on the 
question of his political honesty and tlie 
excellence of his onatory. “ His gemus,” 
says Horace Twiss, “was of the IBgcst 
and finest order.” But Sydney Smith 
s.aid, “ When he is jocular he is strong j 
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had been made beforehand of his 
talents, and when he was gone, 
Mr. Pitt asked me what I thought 
of him. I said I did not like him, 
for his forehead was bad; he was 
ill-made about the hips; but his 
teeth were evenly set, although he 
rarely showed them. I did not 

vhen he is serious he is like Samson in a 
wig: ” he allows him to be a “diner-out 
of the highest order,” but “call him a 
legislator, a reasoncr, and the conductor 
of the affairs of a great nation, and it 
seems as absurd as if a butterfly were to 
teach bees to make honey.” But there 
can be no doubt of his wit. 'riic 
“ Anti-Jacobin ” is full of illustrations of 
his piquancy as a humorist and his power 
.as a satirist. Among his contributions 
to this publication—which lasted from 
Novemlicr 7, 1797, to July 9, 1798—arc 
“The Friend of Humanity and the 
Knife-grinder,” and the Mrs. Brownrigg 
inscription. The first of these poems 
will always be impular, because the point 
is ,applic.able to the experiences of every 
age : but popularity is not always a proof 
of excellence, or it is certain that, in 
spite of the fashion ofverse-m.aking which 
the ])oem satirises having long since 
passe 1 away, the “ Loves of the 
Triangles,” which Lord Jeffrey pro- 


like his conversation. Mr. Can¬ 
ning heard of this, and some time 
after, when upon a more familiar 
footing tvith me, said, “ So, I.ady 
Hester, you don’t like me?” 
“No,” said I; “they told me you 
were handsome, and I don’t think 
so.” 

nonneed to be the very perfection of 
parody, would be the most valued of 
Canning’s jeux-d'esprit. He was equally 
happy in his prose contributions. How 
excellent is his burlesque of Erskine’s 
style, where “in a strain of agonising 
and impressive eloquence” Erskine is 
made to recapitulate the prominent 
points of his speech I Hut the most fa¬ 
mous contribution to the “Anii-Jacobin” 
is that song in “The Rovers” on the 
University of (lottingen, of which the 
last stanza is attributed to I’itt. This 
composition provoked the indignation of 
the celebrated historian Niebuhr, who 
was foolish enough to suppose th.vt it 
was designed to ridicule (iernmn lite¬ 
rature. The popularity of “Werlcr” 
and the dia..ias of Kotzebue might in¬ 
deed have justified such an attack, had it 
been intended. Canning died of a severe 
cold, caught while attending the funeral 
of the Duke of York, in 1827. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

1777—1844. 


fTliomas Campt)cll, author of “The Pleasures of Hope,” and some of the most 
stirring lyrics in the language, was bom 1777. He was educated at Glasgow. After 
m.alving a tour on the continent, Campbell married and settled in I..ondon. lie was 
for some time the editor ot the “ Metropolitan ” and the “ New Monthly ” magazines. 
Having resided at Sydenham, he withdrew to Boulogne, where he died in 1844.] 


John Murray. 

hTurray docs business well, leave 
him his own way. In that respect 
he i.; the first man of his day. 1 
have met more men of talent under 
his roof than under any other, 
(.xcepl Lord Holland’s and Ro¬ 
gers’s. 

Duga/d A/rtf'df/.t 

The profound character of 
Stewart’s writings on the “Phi¬ 
losophy of the lluman Mind,” I 
•,feel almost too much for me—it is 
a continued object of my admira¬ 
tion. His theory of mind is won¬ 
derful. He was one of the great¬ 
est men Scotland ever ])roduccd, 

♦ The eminent publisher, bom 1778, 
died 1843. 

t Bom at Edinburgh in. 1753, died 
1828. 

5 Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, born 
1580, at M.adrid, died 1645. “He may,” 
says Bouterwek, “without hesitation, 
be pronounced the most ingenious of all 
Spanish writers, next to Cervantes. His 


in my estimation. He was one of 
my best and earliest friends too, 
whom it is not possible for me to 
forget. He gave me rules for 
thinking, and much e.xcellent 
advice. 

Qun'cdo-X 

He scandalized no person, only 
the “damned,” and therefore no 
living individual could feel his 
work a satire. His wit (to me so 
great) must in his own country be 
deemed inimitable. In the midst 
of monks, friars, and absolute 
kings, his boldness equalled his 
wit. 


writings, taken altogether, in prose and 
verse, resemble a mas.sivc ornament of 
jewellery, in which the setting of some 
parts is exquisitely skilfid, but thit of 
others extremely nide, and in which false 
stones and gems of inestimable value 
are nearly equal in number.”—“ Ilist. 
of Spanish Literature, ”pp. 330-1, Bohn's 
cJ. 
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Ediicatioii. 

It is a vestige of barbarism in 
our language that learning only 
means, in its common acceptation, 
a knowledge of the dead languages 
and mathematics. 

Conversations with Cyrus 
Bedding.* 

Porn.—Speaking one day of 
the various passages of poetry 
which were jileasing to the ear, 
Campbell mentioned several cou¬ 
plets of Pope, particularly in the 
epistle of Eloisa to Abelard, that 
were e.xceedingly pleasing to his , 
own. He thought the simile bor- I 
rowed from the well-known story | 
of perpetual lamps found burning 
in tombs was very happy, apjilied 
to love that was without hope. 

“ Ah, hopeless, hasting flaracs like those 
that imrn 

To ligjht the dead and ^varm the un- 
iiuiU'ul urn.” 

He even thought it was perfect, 
and could not be exceeded. The 
whole epistle he deemed a strong 
proof of I’ope’s talent in a depart¬ 
ment of poetry, for which, unless 
he had produced this poem, he 
would never have had credit. 
The “Rape of the Lock” he 
jiraised as unsurpassed of its kind. 
Conversing about rhyme and its 
smoothness, he reverted to the 
well-known couplet of the sound 
of which Pope was so fond, de¬ 
claring that it did not strike him 


• Redding’s “ Life of Campbell.” 


more than many others he could 
cite from the bard of Twickenham; 
but there was no reason to be 
given why such jiassagcs should 
be more jileasing to one car than 
I another. He observed that there 
was much shrewdness in Dr. AVol- 
cot’s remark, when discriminating 
between Dryden and I’ojie,— 
“ Dryden conies into a room like 
a clown, in a drugget jacket, with 
a bludgeon in his hand, and in 
hobnail shoos. Pope enters like 
a gentleman in full dress, with a 
bag and sword.” 

Poetical Image. —He spoke 
at one of our desultory conversa¬ 
tions ofan image whichhad occurred 
to him as highly poetical, to the 
following purport: — “ Imagine,” 
said he, “ the passengers of a 
vessel kept below during a gale, 
that the jirocccdings on the deck 
may not be intenniited. Supiiose 
them so close upon a Ice shore 
that all chance of safety has dis¬ 
appeared for the vessel. From 
the despair of the commander and 
crew, arising out of the knowledge 
that nothing can save their lives, 
their actual state is announced to 
them, Avith the dqiarturc of all 
hope, while the rising sun is dart¬ 
ing a bright ray in at the cabin 
windows, against which the sea 
beats for an entrance, speaking to 
their hearts, “ How many millions 
this fine nioming hail w'ith rapture 
those brilliant beams which only 
serve to light us to our destruc¬ 
tion." 

Fox AND Lord Holland.— 
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You know Lord Holland (he ob- breaks as were caused by indivi- 

served); now Fox was and yet ' duals like Irving, who made a stir 
was not like him. In general he in the religious world, as it was 

veiy much resembles him, parti- ' styled, coolly and philosophically, 
cularly as to person, and in temper He could not account for the 

also, with that urbane, attaching corruptions and changes in the 

straightforward openness of cha- different creeds of faith professed 

r.acter so conspicuous in Lord generally in the world. Of all 

Holland; but in dress, style of things the essence of a religious 

speaking, and in their pleasures belief was immutability of princi- 

tlie resemblance was not so good, pie, since its end was to ])lace the 

No one could know either without mind above the changes of sub¬ 
becoming bis instant friend; but lunary things, upon a fixed object 

Lord Holland was the better of reliance. All creeds and systems 

scholar and student—he had never of faith had become so corrupted 

wantoned in dissipation as Fox in time as to bear no resemblance, 

hatl. They were alike in that they except in name, to those promul- 

ne\er suffered themselves to bo gated by their founders, so far as 

discouraged, when there was little even to being diametrically op]) 0 - 

hope of seeing their own princi])les site to them. In some modern 

ti n. nphant. I was surprised to states they bore but a small re- 

see a statesman so meek and so semblance in fonn or principle to 

■ nude in his manners as Fox, the unmistaken meaning of the 

ii iving been deeply struck with original mode of worship and the 

the accounts of his speeches in simplicity of its doctrine, 

the newspapers; 1 calculated on 

a very different kind of person, a SuMons. 

sort of political Goliah, as John¬ 
son was a literary one. J heard R.—“ I can never forget the 

him spc.ak and was delighted, effect she produced on my feelings 

i ' Though Fox did not live to see the first time I saw her.” Camp- 

his principles triumph, who could hell. —“ And yet you do not 

say if lie had not led a vigorous think her a wonderful woman, 

opposition to Pitt’s goveniment. You told Mrs. Campbell that you 

how far Pitt might have gone in thought her heavy in society, that 

rendering the government of this she showed no ability, nothing 

country an arbitrary raon-archy. above the common in social 
J<'laxman.— Campbell declared intercourse.” R. —“ I did say 
him the first of sculptors for reali- so. The prestige of the great 

zing his idea of the Greek antique, actress is connected with her; she 

Religious Belief. —He ob- is a woman of good bearing, lady- 

served that he looked at such out- like, imposing from her fine person 
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and from association, but in society 
exliibitingplaingood sense, nothing 
more.” Campbell. — “That is 
always the way where people arc 
great by study. She is not flashy 
enough for you; you want to see 
her a Madame de Stael.” R.— 
“On the contrary, no one ever 
struck me, even terrified me, as 
she did upon the stage. But in so¬ 
ciety it is different.” Campbei.l. 
—“I’do not think as you do. 
She is great every\vhere. I won’t 
admit a word to her dispraise.” 
Mrs. Campbell. —“ She is one of 
his idols.” Campbell. — “ She 
wants no worshippers. She can 
spare one. R. shall not play the 
iconoclast here.” R.—“ But your 
argument is, that the greatest of 
actresses is equally great every¬ 
where.” Campbell. —“ I won’t 
admit of her w’ant of excellence in 
anything. She is an old friend 
of mine.” 

, • Poetry and Philosophy. 

A poet is a philosopher. The 
world won’t think so, because his 
lessons arc not delivered according 
to the conventional ideas of the 
philosopher’s language. . The 
difference is that the poet gives 
the same lessons over sparkling 
wane that the dry philosopher 
gives without even a glass of water 
to moisten his mouth. 

Consolation. 

We must look to ourselves for 


consolation; not to extraneoui 
assistance. 

. Byron’s Poetry. 

It is great—great—it makes 
him truly great; he has not so 
much greatness in himself. 

The Stuarts. 

History tells the truth; and 
every day that passes proclaims, 
through the progress of knowledge, 
that the cause of the Stuarts gets 
weaker and their name more de¬ 
testable as we advance in wisdom. 

Samuel Pogers. 

He is a very extraordinary man. 
I firmly believe he dislikes men 
when they become prosperous, 
because he feels he can no longer 
do them and his own heart good, 
by any aid he can tender them. 

Glasgoic. 

Did you ever see AVapping on a 
drizzling wet spring day ? That is 
just the appe.arance of Clasgow 
for three parts of the year. 

. Napoleon I. 

I would die to-morrow for such 
renown as that of Napoleon. 

■ Original Ideas. 

Foscolo has said, rightly enough, 
that original ideas are few, the 
modes of putting them are count¬ 
less ; and there, I suppose, lies the 
novelty. 
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American Literature. 

It will be a long time before the 
Americans will We a highly- 
marked literature of their own, if 
they should ever possess one at 
all. This is a disadvantage 
arising out of the early literature 
of England belonging equally to 
America. Owing to the language 
being common to the two nations, 
the higher writers of the okl 
country must necessarily be the 
models for the new j there would 
in consequence be nothing suffi¬ 
ciently marked in American litera¬ 
ture, whatever excellence it might 
attain to, that would give them an 
original stamp and character un¬ 
connected with their fathers, and 
a1 • I gethcr a novel creation. Ifficy 
might, when the vast transatlantic 
continent became peopled, in the 
course of time, and of that dc- 
c.idence which is the lot of all 
empires, be the transmitters of the 
literature of England to unborn 
generations; but America would 
still be only the medium of the 
transmission of what has been 
common to both. America might 
shine beyond us in science. 

Qttcen Victoria. 

I was at Her Majesty’s corona¬ 
tion in Westminster Abbey, and 
she conducted herself so well 
during the long and fatiguing cere¬ 
mony that I shed tears many times. 
On returning home, I resolved, 
out of pure esteem and venera¬ 
tion, to send her a copy of all my 


works. Accordingly, I had them 
bound up, and went personally 
with them to Sir Henry Wheatley, 
who, when he understood my 
errand, told me that her Majesty 
made it a rule to decline presents 
of this kind, as it placed her under 
obligations which were unpleasant 
to her. “ Say to her Majesty, Sir 
Henry,” I replied, “that there is 
not a singlS thing the Queen can 
touch with her sceptre in any of 
her dominions which I covet; and 
I therefore entreat you, in your 
office, to present them with my 
devotion as a subject.” Sir Henry 
then promised to comply with my 
request; but next day they were 
returned. 1 hesitated to open the 
parcel, but on doing so, 1 found 
to my inexpressible joy, a note en¬ 
closed desiring my autograph on 
them. Having complied with the 
wish, I again transmitted the books 
to her Majesty, and in the course 
of a day or two received in return 
this elegant engraving, with her 
Majesty’s autograph, as you see 
below. 

. Greece. 

How mighty still is the name of 
that little country ! Rome carries 
no resemblance to what it was in 
the days of the Caesars ; and, 
after all, they are still Greek, as 
they were in the days of Homer, 
—they have arisen again. They 
have much of their old spirit, too, 
according to our friend Pecchio, 
who says their names are in sound 
like those that must have come 
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upon the generations two thousand 
years ago. 

.Life. 

I am convinced there is no man 
that knows life well, and remem- 
ters all the incidents of hi.s jjast 
existence, who would acxept it 
again; we are certainly here to 
punish precedent sins. 

■ Fox and Canning. 

How singular were the deaths of 
Fox and Canning under the same 
roof, in the same month of the 
year, at the same age, just after 
reaching the premiership 1 

Edward h vin"'. 

I’kinoik. —“Friend I’.anim ac- 
c()mi)anied me to Irving’s on Sun¬ 
day, and had the pleasure of hear¬ 
ing him fall most bitterly on the 
papists and the Scarlet Lady.” 

Cami’UELL. —“ Npt very plea¬ 
sant, nor very dutiful in the child¬ 
ren to abuse the mother—the holy 
Roman Church is the mother of 
Kirk and Tabernacle. What rebel¬ 
lious brats of children she has! 
Two great churches, and a hun¬ 
dred sects of dissenters, all railing 
at her together. It is Milton’s 
Sin, with her rebellious offspring, 
calling their mother bad names, 
not considering' how it affects 
themselves! ” 

Prinole. —“Why, you have not 
left the Church for the Scarlet 
Lady, I hope, Mr. Campbell ? ” 

Campuell (laughing).—“ I have 


not yet publicly renounced it: I 
once was as orthodox as I ought 
I to have been.” 

I Pringle. —“ You have not yet 

heard Irving. lie will make a 
convert of you. Everybody, high 
and low, has heard him-all the 
town runs after him.” 

CAMPiiELt,. —“ So they will after 
any novelty, and get tired. It is 
strange any person should call 
such wild outbreaks of distempered . 
brains religion. I’eojile do not 
want their passions inflamed now 
by religion to set them against 
op])ressors. They want a more 
sober, rational faith.” 

PuiNGi.E. —“Irving will tell us 
we mustab.andon reason altogether 
I to become true believers.” 

Campueix. —“ In other words, 
abandon that which makes the 
only difference between human 
and animal existence. What made 
him so much wiser th.an our oKl 
Clasgow clerks, or than we our¬ 
selves ? It is but assumption. You 
did not leave y\frica to become a 
disciple of this new apostle of 
Scotland.” 

Pringle. —“ But he Is a won¬ 
derfully clever man.” 

Campukll. —“ He is a novelty. 
He assumes new airs .because the 
old are time-worn, and the mulli- 
tude love religious change as well 
as anything else that shifts the 
scene.” 

Pkingi,e. —“I grant he is a 
novelty in the pulpit in countenance 
and manner. He has no idea of 
the good old way, and most people 
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run after him as they would after 
a new show; he is a shrewd 
preacher, who well understands 
how to make an impression on the 
minds of his hearers.” 

CaMi’i!Ei,L.—“It is half the 
effect of his look, the other half 
not the effect of sober jjrcaching. 
People love abuse from the pulpit 
as well as elsewhere, lie seems a 
divergence from Christianity to¬ 
wards some crude thing, of which 
he has himself no specific idea— 
be jilays monkey tricks, and people 
catch at them.” 

I’KiNc.i.E. — “You have not 
heard him, Mr. Campbell; but he 
is very striking.” 

Campbell. —“Theatrical, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

I’kiNCLE. —“ I don’t know that, 
lie rivets the attention strongly by 
his personal apjigarance.” 


* Tlie specimens left of Campbell’s 
coineis.ition do him scant justice. Cf 
his jiowers as a talker I.onl l.yttonhas 
wiitteii : “I remember being told by 
a pci .son who was both a very popular 
m iter and a very brilliant converser, that 
the great C.ampbcll reminded him of 
kloldsmith—his conversation was so in¬ 
ferior to his fame. I could not deny it, 
for 1 had often met Campbell in general 
society, and his talk had disappointed 
me. Three days afterwards, Campitell 


Campbell.— “ Ay, dresses the 
character well, as the people say 
at the theatre.” 

Pringle. —“That we should 
call a profane comparison in Scot¬ 
land.” 

Campbell. —“We are the wrong' 
side of the Tweed now, and have 
no fear of the kirk-stool. How is 
his matter—his language ? As to 
his-dcnunciations, we might make 
them as glibly and with as good 
right as he.” 

Pringle. —“It seems good; 
his outbreaks produce their effect 
on the congregation.” 

Campbell. —“ That they would 
do the more if they were more 
still out of the way of common 
pulpits. I have seen his book ; it 
is all miserable affectation and 
common-place nonsense, couched 
in the worst style.” * 

asked me to come and sup with him 
tllc-ti-tHe. I did so. 1 went at ten 
o’clock. I stayed till dawn; and all my 
recollections of the mo.st sparkling talk 
I ever heard in drawing-rooms afford 
nothing to ef|ual the riotous affluence of 
wit, of humour, of fancy, of genius, 
that the great lyrist poured forth in his 
wondrous monologue : monologue it was 
—he bad it all to himself.”— Cax- 
tontana. 
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WILLIAM HAZLrrr. 
1778—1830, 


•[William Ilazlilt was l)om in 1778. lie began life as a painter ; but whether from 
(lisappointincut or incluleflcc, dropped the pencil for the pen, and became a contri¬ 
butor to the magazines. Ilis best-known works arc his Essays, which were collected 
under the title of “The Spirit of the Age ” and “Table Talk.” Ills conversations 
withNorthcote originally appeared in the “New Monthly Magazine,” under the title of 
“ Boswell Redivivus.” lie died 1830.] 


L-amh. 

Q.—“When I first knew Charles 
Lamb, I ventured to say some¬ 
thing that should pass for svit. 

‘ Ha ! very well, very well, in¬ 
deed,’ said he ; ‘ Ben Jonson has 
said w'orse things’ (I brightened 
up, but he went stammering on to 
the end of the sentence), ‘ and— 
and—and better!' A pinch of 
snuff concluded this compliment, 
which put an end to my ivit for 
the evening.” 

IlAZLirr. —“Ay, you are never 
sure of Lamb till he gets to the 
end. His jokes would be the 
sharpest things in the world, but 
that they are blunted by his good¬ 
nature. He wants malice—which 
is a pity.” 

Q.—“But his [words appeared 
at first so-” 

Hazlitt.— “ Oh, as for that, his 
sayings are generally like women’s 
letters, all the pith is in the post¬ 
script.” 


Shakespeare. 

Q.—“I am sorry-to hear talk 
of a monument to Shakespeare. 
Surely a million copies of his 
plays, together with all the print¬ 
ing-presses of the kingdom, are 
sufficient to preserve him from 
decay.” 

Hazlitt. —“ It is an absurd 
proceeding, and is therefore sure 
to meet with supjiortcrs. 1 wish 
they would let Shakespeare alone. 
He is fully able to take c<arc of 
his own reimtation. But people 
arc never satisfied, unless there is 
the substantial, the tangible. They 
imagine that fame will fly off like 
aiv essence and be lost, unless it 
be built around with stone or brick. 
A great square pillar erected to 
the memory of Shakespeare is 
(not to speak it jirofanely) like the 
^aven image of Superior Nature, 
where all should be ethereal, 
celestial. IFhat will Shakespeare 
gain by tlie matter? If nothing. 
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why it is only a monument of the 
national vanity ; and it is quite 
clear that (/lat requires no monu¬ 
ment at all.” 

The Old Masters. 

Q.—“ I think that one might 
generally express the quality of a 
painter in a word. Thus we might 
speak of the savage character of 
Salvator’s pictures, and the amenity 
of Claude’s, the suavity of Correg¬ 
gio’s, the elegance of Parmegiano, 
the brareery of Rubens-” 

Hazlitt. —“ Bravery is a good 
word; it gives an idea of his 
drawing as well as his colour.” 

Q.—“ The power of Michael 
Angelo, the splendour of Titian, 
the gorgeousness of Paul Veronese, 
the courtliness of Vandyke, and 
so on. But there is one that I 
can find no word for—I mean 
Raffaellc.” 

Hazuit.—“ That is because 
he had several_ qualities in the 
highest degree, whereas the others 
have only one. Perhaps, indeed, 
V Titian deserves a second epithet, 
Tor his faces are as intellectual as 
Raffaelle’s; but he wants the grace, 
the sweet, soft, natural, yet divine 
beauty which floats about "the 
other’s heads. Titian’s faces have 
a true, stern, uncompromising 
look; whereas in Raffaelle we 
have the ‘rapt soul soul sitting 
in the eyes.’ They look as S' 
they had seen angels.” 

Q.—“1 once thought Michael 
Angelo equal to Raffaelle, but I 


have long given it up. It is 
nothing but a vulgar superstition.” 

Hazi.itt. —“The painters hold 
him up, because there is some 
chance of excelling him, while there 
is none of their equalling Raffaelle. 
His vastness startles you more, 
but he will not bear the same 
scrutiny. He has only one part 
of the art in perfection, and that 
not the best. Still he is a great 
man. His mind seems to have 
gone surging about like the ocean, 
conquering and (in a degree) ob¬ 
scuring everything. Raffaelle is 
more like a quiet lake in which 
half the world is reflected.” 

Q.—“ Then you prefer Raffaelle 
to the great Michael ? ” 

Hazuit. —“ Certainly.”* 

■ WordsK'Orih. 

I think he stands a better chance 
than Lord Byron. He has added 
one original feature to our poctiy, 
which the other has not. 

■ Tame. 

Few people make much noise 
after their deaths who did not do 
so while they were living. Pos¬ 
terity could not be supposed to 
rake into the records of past times 
for the illustrious obscure, and 
only ratify or annul the lists of 
great names handed down to them 


• From “ Reminiscences of William 
Hazlitt,” published many years since in 
the “ New Montltly Magazine.” 

Y 
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by the voice of common fame. 
Few peoplh recover from the • 
neglect or obloquy of their con¬ 
temporaries. The public will, 
hardly be at the pains to try the 
same cause twice over, or docs 
not like to reverse its own sen¬ 
tence, at least when on the un¬ 
favourable side. 


Fuseli and No/ilieote. 

Hazlitt. —“ Fuseli was a mere 
exaggeration of littleness—always 
swearing and straining for some¬ 
thing that was out of his reach.” 

Q. — “ He certainly possessed 
humour.” 

Hazlvi 'J’. — “ ^Vhat you say may 
be true, but in general he was all 
sound and fury—a mere explosion 
of words. Talking with Northcote 
is like conversing with the dead. 
You see a little old man (eighty 
years of age), pale and fragile, 
with eyes gleaming like the lights 
that are hung in tombs. He seems 
little better than a ghost, is almost 
as insubstantial, and hangs waver¬ 
ing and trembling on the verj' edge 
of life. You would think that a 
breath would blow him away; and 
yet—my God! what fine things 
he says! . . . He is the best 
story-teller I ever knew. He will 
bring up an old defunct anecdote 
that has not a jot of merit, and 
make it quite delightful by dishing 
it up in his own words ; they are 
quite a sauce piqmntel’ 


Raj^aelle, 

Sometimes, when I see a fine 
Titian or Rembrandt, I feel as if 
I could have done something of 
the same kind with the proper 
pains; but I never have the same 
feeling with respect to Ralfaelle. 
My admiration there is utterly un- 
mixed with emulation or regret. 
In fact, I see what is before me, 
but I have no invention. 


. Fxpeclatioii. 

If ail author is only equal to 
himseir, he is always said to fall 
off. The IjIow to make the same 
impression must be doubled, be¬ 
cause we are prepared for it. Wc 
give him the whole credit of his 
first successful production, because 
it was altogether unexpected; but 
if he does not rise as much above 
himself in the second instance, as 
the first was above nothing, we arc 
disaiipointed, and say he has fallen 
off, for our feelings arc not equally 
excited. 


jAn>e of Ihc Commonplace. 

The world seems to have a won¬ 
derful propensity to admire the 
commonplace and traditional. I 
can only account for this from a 
reflection of our self-love. Wc can 
few of us invent, but most of us 
can imitate and repeat by rote; 
and as we think we can get up 
and ride in the same jog-trot 
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machine of learning, we affect to 
look up to this elevation as the 
post of honour. 

IJierary Conversation. 

I dislike the conversation of 
learned or literary men. I get 
nothing from them but what I | 
already know, and hardly that. 
They pour the same ideas, and 
phrases, and cant of knowledge 
out of books into my ears, as 
apothecaries’ apprentices make 
prescriptions out of the same 
bottles ; but there arc no new 
drags or simples in their materia 
mcdica. Go to a Scotch professor, 
and he bores you to death by an 
eternal rhapsody about rent and 
taxes, gold and paper currency, 
population and capital, and the 
Teutonic races — all which you 
have heard a thousand times 
before : go to a linendraper in the 
city, without education, but with 
common sense and shrewdness, 
and you pick up something new, 
because nature is inexhaustible, 
'■^nd he sees it from his own point 
of view, when not cramped and 
hoodwinked by pedantic pre¬ 
judices. A person of this charac¬ 
ter said to me the other day, in 
speaking of the morals of foreign 
nations, “ It’s all a mistake to 
suppose there can be such a dif¬ 
ference, sir j the world are, and 
must be, moral j for when people 
grow up, and get married, they 
teach their children to be moral. 
^No man wishes to have them turn 


out profligate." I said I had never 
heard this before; and it seemed 
to me to be putting society on new 
rollers. 

. Reavards of Genius. 

How many minds (almost all 
the great ones) were formdd in 
secrecy and solitude, mthout know¬ 
ing they should ever make a figure 
or not! All they knew was, that 
they liked what they were about, 
and gave their whole souls to it. 
There was Hogarth, there was 
Correggio ; what enabled* these 
artists to gain the perfection in 
their several ways, which after¬ 
wards gained them the attention 
of the world ? Not the premature 
applause of the bystanders, but 
the vivid tingling delight with 
which the one seized upon a gro¬ 
tesque incident or expression, “ the 
rapt soul sitting in the eyes ” of 
the other, as he drew a saint or 
angel from the skies. If they had 
been brought forward very early, 
before they had served this tho¬ 
rough apprenticeship to their art 
(the opinion of the world apart), 
it might have damped or made 
coxcombs of them. 

Mrs. Siddons. 

Of all ihc women I have ever 
seen, or known anything of, Mrs. 
Siddojis struck me as the grandest. 

• Women. 

I n general, it may be said that 
Y 2 
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the faculties of women arc of a 
passive character. They judge by 
the simple effect upon the feel¬ 
ings, without inquiring into rea¬ 
sons. Men have to act; women 
have the coolness and advantages 
of bystanders, and are neither 
implicated in the theories nor the 
passions of men. .. While we are 
proving a thing to be wrong, they 
will feel it to be ridiculous. I 
think they have more of common 
sense, though less of acquired 
capacity, than men. . They are 
freer from the absurdity of creeds 
and dogmas, from the virulence of 


* Colton, the author of "Lacon, or 
M-my Things in Few Words ” (a book 
exquisitely criticised by Lord Byron when 
he called it “Few Things in Many 
Words’’), devotes the fag-end of a long 
note to West. “The late Mr. West,’’ 
says he, “was perfectly free from this 
nigra succus loli^nis. This freedom 
from all envy was not lost upon the dis¬ 
criminating head and benevolent heart of 
our late sovereign (George III.). Sir 
William Beacby having just relumed 
from Windsor, where he had enjoyed an 
interview with his late Majesty, called 
on West in London. He was out, but 
he drank tea with Mrs. West, and took 
an opportunity of informing her how 
very high Mr. West stood in the good 
opinion of his sovereign, who had par¬ 
ticularly dwelt on Mr. West’s entire free¬ 
dom from jealousy or envy, and who had 


parly in religion and politics (by 
whi^ we show our sense and 
superiority), nor are their heads so 
much filled with the lumber of 
learned folios. 


Benjamin West. 

He (West) once very good-hu¬ 
mouredly showed me a Hubens he 
had, and observed with great non- 
chalance, “What a pity that this 
man wanted expression I ’’ I im¬ 
agined Rubens to have looked 
round his gallery.* 


remarked to Sir William that in the nu- 
merou-s interviews he had permitted to 
Mr. West, he had never heard him utter 
a single word detractory or depreciative 
of the talents or merits of anyone human 
being whatsoever. Mrs. West, on hear¬ 
ing this, replied with somewhat of plain 
and sectarian bluntness, ' Go thou and do 
likewise,’ ” I am not qualified to dis¬ 
cuss West, because I know but little of 
his character and works; but if it be 
fair to judge from the scattered notices 
and remarks that h-ave come in my way, 

I should say that, if Benjamin West was 
not jealous of his contemporaries or pre¬ 
decessors, it was because he considered ^ 
himself the very greatest painter that the 
world had ever produced—too immea¬ 
surably superior to the Raffaelles, and 
Leonardos, and Reynoldses, and Gains¬ 
boroughs to be envious of their merits. 
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THOMAS MOORE. 

1779-1852, 


[Thomas Moore was bom in Aungicr-street, Dublin, in 1779. He was educated at 
a school kept by one White, and subsequently entered the University of Dublin. In 
1799 he published by subscription a volume of translations from the Greek of 
Anacreon. This brought him the acquaintance of the Earl of Moira, who proved 
his steady friend, and obtained for him in 1803 an appointment in Bermuda. On 
resigning this post he travelled through the United States, returned to P^urope, and 
published some poems, a bitter criticism on which in the “Edinburgh Review" involved 
him in a duel with Lord Jeffrey. In 1817 appeared his greatest work, “LaUa 
Rookh.” This was followed by various prose works, the best of which is undoubtedly 
the “ Life of Byron,” published in 1830. Moore married in tSi i Bessy Dyke, who 
proved to him the most loving partner and congenial helpmate that ever poet had. 
From 1817 to 1830 Moore enjoyed the most brilliant reputation of any author in 
Europe, Scott, perhaps, excepted; but he lived to witness and lament the decline of 
his fame, and to hear the critics assign him a place in the second or even the third 
rank of English poets. He died in 1852.] 


Grattan, 

Grattan’s dying advice to his 
son was, “ Be always ready with 
the pistol!” He himself never 
hesitated a moment At one time 
there was a kind of conspiracy to 
fight him out of the world. On 
some famous question, Corrie was 
employed purposely to bully him, 
and made a personal attack of 
the grossest virulence. Grattan 
was so ill at the time as to be sup¬ 
ported into the House between 
two friends. He rose to reply; 


and first, without alluding to 
Corrie at all, clearly and entirely 
overturned every argument he had 
advanced that bore upon the 
question. He then paused a md- 
ment, and stretching out his arm, 
as if he would reach across the 
House, said, “for the .assertions 
the gentleman has been pleased 
to make with regard to myself, my 
answer here is —they are false! 
Elsewhere it would be —a blow /” 
They met, and Grattan shot him 
through the arm. Corrie proposed 
another shot, but Grattan said. 
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“No, let the curs fight it outj” 
and they were friends ever after. 

I like the old story of the Irish¬ 
man, who was challenged by some 
desperate blackguard. “ Fight 
him /” said he ; “ I would sooner 
go to my grave without a fight.” 
Talking of Grattan, is it not won¬ 
derful that, with all the agitation 
in Ireland, we have had no such 
men since his time ? Look at the 
Irish newspapers. The whole 
country in convulsion—people’s 
lives, fortunes, and religion at 
stake, and not a gleam of talent 
from one year’s end to the other. 
It is natural for sparks to be struck 
out in a time of violence like this 
—^but Ireland, for all that is worth 
living for, is dead, 

Daniel O'Connell, Gr’c. 

He is a powerful creature, but 
his eloquence has done great harm 
both to England and Ireland. 
There is nothing so powerful as 
oratory. The faculty of ihinking 
on his legs is a tremendous engine 
in the hands of any man. There 
is an undue admiration for this i 
faculty, and a sway permitted to 
it which was always more danger¬ 
ous to the country than anything 

else. Lord A-is a wonderful 

instance of what a man may do 
without talking. There is a general 
confidence in him—a universal 
belief in his honesty, which serves 
him instead. Peel is a fine speaker, 
but admirable as he had been as 
an Oppositionist, he failed when 


he came to lead the House. 
O’Connell would be irresistible 
were it not for the two blots on 
his character—the contributions 
in Ireland for his support, and his 
refusal to give satisfaction to the 
man he is still willing to attack. 
They may say what they will of 
duelling; it is the great preserver 
of the decencies of society. The 
old school, which made a man re¬ 
sponsible for his words, was the 
better. I must confess 1 think so. 
Then, in O’ConncH’s case, he had 
not made his vow against duelling 
when Peel challenged him. He 
accepted the challenge, and Peel 
went to Dover on his way to 
France, where they were to meet; 
and O’Connell pleaded his wife’s 
illness, and delayed till the law in¬ 
terfered. Some other Irish patriot, 
about the same time, refused a 
challenge on account of the illness 
of his daughter, and one of the 
Dublin wits made a good epigram 
on the two:— 

“ .Some men with a horror of slaughter, 

Improve on the Scripture commanil. 
And ‘honour their'—wife and their 
daughter— 

That theirdays maybe long intheland.” 

Ireland’s Glory. 

The great period of Ireland’s 
glory was between ’82 and ’98, 
and it was a time when a man 
almost lived with a pistol in his 
hand. 

William Lisle Bowles. 

His poetry was the first fomilain 
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at which I had drunk the pure 
freshness of the English language, 
and learned (however little I might 
have profited by my learning) of 
what variety and sweetness the 
music of English verse is capable. 
From admiration of the poet, I 
have been at length promoted 
into friendship with the man, and 
1 feel it jjarticularly incumbent 
upon me, from some late allusions, 
to say that I have found the life 
and the poetry of my friend to be 
but echoes to each other; the 
same sweetness and good feeling 
pervades and modulates both. 

Women's Endurance. 

Allowing everything that can 
be claimed forthesuperior patience 
and self-command of women, still 
the main solution of their enduring 
pain better than men was their 
having less physical sensibility. 

Thomas Campbell. 

Cam])bcirs lesser i)oems, his 
sea odes, &c., bid far more fair, I 
think, for immortality, than almost 
any of the lyrics of the present 
day. 

Sir James Mackintosh. 

He is the only man that, in 
abundant stores of knowledge, 
and in the power of generalizing 
and bringing his knowledge to 
bear, gives me an idea of what 
Burke must have been. 


• Society. 

After all, it is in high life one 
meets the best society. 

. Death. 

If ray mind were but at ease 
about the comfort of those 1 left 
behind, I should leave the world 
without much regret, having passed 
a very hapi)y life, and enjoyed (as 
much, perhaps, as ever man did 
yet) all that is enjoyable in it; 
the only single thing I have had 
to complain of being want of 
money. I could, therefore, die 
with the same words that Jortin 
did,—“ I have had enough of 
everything.” 

Music. 

My forte is music; and apart 
from that sensation I am no poet. 

Lalla Rookh. 

I am at once very imaginative 
and very matter-of-fact. The 
matter-of-fact can at once put to 
flight all the operations of the 
imagination. It was therefore 
necessary for me to e.x.clude 
matter-of-fact and all very striking 
or attractive objects, and to con¬ 
centre all my imagination on the 
objects I wish to portray. My 
story lay in tire East, and I must 
imbue and saturate my imagina¬ 
tion entirely with eastern ideas 
and eastern imagery. I must 
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create, and place, and keep before 
me a peculiar world, with all its 
- ]ieople and characteristics. No 
jilace could be more favourable 
for this than Mayfield, because it 
had nothing prominent or seducing 
enough to ni.sh through and force 
itself into the world which I had 
evoked, created, and was walking 
and working in. The result was 
most complete. Never having 
been into the East myself, yet 
every one who has been there de¬ 
clares that nothing can be more 
perfect than my representation of 
it, its people, and life, in “ Lalla 
Rookh.” 

Writing. 

Luttrei.l. —“Between what 
one wouldn't write and what one 
fouldn’t ’tis a hard game to play 
at.” Moore.— ^“A man must 
risk the former to attain the 
latter; and it is the same daring 
that produced the things we 
•wouldfit write, and tliose we 
thought we couldn't. 

■ Sheridan. 

On my complimenting Moore 
(says Sir Robert Heron) on his 
impartiality in the “ Life of Sheri¬ 
dan,” he told me he regretted 
having suppressed many facts, an'd 
represented his character much 
too favourably. 

Brevity. 

An excellent mot of somebody 


to Fontcnelle, on the latter saying 
-that he flattered himself he had a 
good heart, “Yes, my dear Fon- 
tenelle, you have as good a heart 
as can be made out of brains.” 
In talking with Hallam afterwards, 
I put it to him why it was that 
this short way of expressing truths 
did not do with the world, often 
as it had been tried, even Roche¬ 
foucauld being kept alive chiefly 
by his ill-nature? There was in 
this one saying to Fontenelle all 
that I myself had expended many 
pages on in my “ Life of Byron,” 
endeavouring to bring it out 
clearly, namely, the great differ¬ 
ence there is between that sort of 
sensibility which is lighted up 
in the heads and imagination of 
men of genius, and the genuine 
natural sensibility whose seat is in 
the heart. Even now, in thus ex¬ 
plaining my meaning, how many 
superfluous words have I made 
use of. 


Fox. 

I recollect Tierney once telling 
me that Pitt looked upon Sheridan 
as a much abler man than Fox. 


Autographs. 

Moore one day asked Rogers 
what he did when people who 
wanted his autograph re¬ 
quested him to sign a sentence 
with his name. “ Oh, I give 
them, ‘Ill-gotten wealth never 
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I^rospers,’ or, ‘Evil communica- J 
tions corrupt good manners,’ or, 

‘ Virtue is its own reward.’ ” Lut- 
trell broke in, “Then the more 
shame for you to circulate such 
delusions. Do not the ill-gotten 

wealth of-and-prosper ? 

Haven’t - and -, whose 

communications are all evil, the 
best manners of any one of our 
acquaintance ? Look at our ho¬ 
nest, excellent friend-, to 

whom, you, Rogers, lent ten, 
pounds yesterday. Is virtue its 
own reward in his case ? Or 
when Pitt spouted Horace and 
talked of involving himself in his 
virtue, was he the less eager to 
be First Lord of the Treasury 


Sir IValkr Scoff. 

“Scott,” Moore said, “was the- 
most manly and natural character- 
in the world. You felt when with ■ 
him that he was the soul of truth- 
and heartiness. His ho.spitality < 
was as simple and open as the 
day, and he lived freely himself, 
and expected his friends to do so. 

1 remember his giving us whisky 
at dinner, and Lady Scott met my 
look of surprise witJi the assurance 
that Sir Walter seldom dined- 
without it. He never ate or 
drank to excess, but he had no 
system j his constitution was her¬ 
culean, and he denied himself 
nothing. I went once to a dinner¬ 
party with Sir Thomas Lawrence 
to meet Scott at another place. 


We had hardly entered the room 
when we were set down to a hot 
supper of roast chickens, salmon, 
punch, &C., and Sir Walter ate 
immensely of eveiything. What 
a contrast between this and the 
last time I saw him in London! 
He had come down to embark 
for Italy—^broken quite down in 
body and mind. He gave Mrs. 
Moore a book, and I asked him 
if he could make it more valuable 
by writing in it. He thought I 
meant that he should write some 
verses, and said, ‘Oh, I never 
write poetry now.’ 1 asked him 
to write only his own name and 
hers, and he attempted it, but it 
was quite illegible.” 

“ He was the soul of honesty,” 
said Moore. “ When I was on a 
visit to hiii), we were coming up 
from Kelso at sunset, and as there 
was to be a fine moon, I quoted 
to him his own rule of ‘seeing 
fair Melrose aright,’ and proposed 
to stay an hour and enjoy it. 

‘ Bah ! ’ said Scott, ‘ I never saw 
it by moonlight.’ We went, how¬ 
ever; and Scott, who seemed to 
be on the most familiar terms 
with the cicerone, pointed to an 
empty niche, and said to him, ‘ I 
think by the way that I have a 
virgin and child that will just do 
for your niche; I’ll send it to 
you.’ ‘ How happy you have made 
that man! ’ said I to him. ‘ Oh,’ 
said Scott, ‘itwas always in the 
way, and Madame S. is constantly 
grudging it house-room. We’re 
well rid of it.’ Any other man 
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would at least have allowed him¬ 
self the credit of a kind action.” 


Scotfs “ IJfe of Napoleon.” 

“ I think little of it,” said 
Moore; “ but after all it was an 
embarrassing task, and Scott did 
what a wise man would do—made 
as much of his subject as was 
politic and necessary, and no 


more.” “It will not live,” said 
some one else; “as much because 
it is a bad book as because it is 
the life of an individual.” “ But 
wAal an individual! ” Moore 
replied. “ Voltaire’s ‘ Life of 
Charles the Twelfth ’ was the life 
of an individual, yet that will live 
and be read as long as there is a 
book in the world; and what was 
he to Napoleon ? ” 
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ROBERT CHARLES MATURIN. 
1782—1825. 


[This author, well known to the last generation by his sombre, Byronlc tragedy of 
“Bertram,” w'as born at Dublin, 1782^ educated at Trinity College, and was ordained 
curate of St. I’eter’s. Ilis benevolence ran him into pecuniary difficulties, from which 
he sought to extricate himself by literature. The production of “ Bertram ” at Drury 
I..aue induced him to come forward .again in a tr%edy, called “Manuel,” which was 
condemned. He was the author of .several popul.ar novels, and some poems, the best- 
known of these being “The Universe.” Maturin is described as tall and slender, 
commonly dressed in a tightly-buttoned black coat and light-coloured, stocking- 
webbed pantaloons. He sang well, and danced well too, when free of the agonies 
of the gout. It is'said that the profits of the represent.ation of “ Bertram,” and the 
copyright, exceeded one thousand pounds. Though gloomy, fl.atulent, and verbose, 
“Bertram,” it miust be owned, possesses sufficient beauties to justify the admiration 
bestowed on it by the contemporaries of Maturin. He died in 1825.] 


Thomas Moore. 

There is no man of the age 
labours harder 'than Moore. He 
is often a month working out the 
fag end of an epigram. Ton my 
honour, I would not be such a 
anctim to literature for the reputa¬ 
tion of Pope, the greatest man of 
them all. 

Lord Byron. 

I never could finish the perusal 
of any of his long poems. There 
is something in them excessively 
at variance with my notions of 
poetry. He i s too fond o^ the 
obsolete; but tKaFI do not qiiairel 
with so much as his system of con¬ 
verting it into a kind of modern 


antique, by superadding tinsel to 
gold. It is a sort of mixed mode, 
neither old nor new, but inces¬ 
santly hovering between both. 

Crabbe. 

lie is all nature without pomp 
or parade, and exhibits at times 
d,eep pathos and feeling. His 
characters arc certainly homely, 
and his scenes rather unpoetical; 
but then he invests his subject 
with so much genuine tenderness 
and sweetness, that you care not 
who are the actors, or in what 
situations they are placed, but 
pause to recollect where it was 
you met with something similar in 
real life. 
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Poetasters. 

I object to prescribing laws to 
the republic of letters. It is a free 
republic, in which every man is 
entitled to publicity if he chooses 
it. The efl'cet, unquestionably, of 
a swarm of minor poets is the 
creation of a false taste among a 
certain class; but then that is a 
class that would otherwise have 
no taste at all, and it is well to 
draw their attention to literature 
by any agency. In the next age, 
their moral culture will improve, 
and we shall go on gradually 
diminishing the contagion. 

Tragedy.. | 

A tragedy ought to be natural, 
it is true; but it ought also to be 
poetical; pathos may be effective 
without poetry, but how much more 
so'with it! 

Country Dances. 

I hate those culinary dances— 
they breathe the very air of the fur- I 
nace and scullery, and come upon I 
you with the swing, the fulness, and 
the coarseness of the region from 
whence a vitiated taste has re¬ 
deemed them, for the paradise of • 
the chalked floor and the haip. 

Edmund Kean. I 

Kean is the only poetical actor 
I ever saw. He has great genius 
without any apparent effort—con¬ 
ceives promptly—embodies per¬ 
fectly, and supplies habitually 


every hiatus in the action or com- 
Iposition, so as to convert a defect 
into a beauty. A deaf man said 
of Garrick Uiat his “face was a 
language.” Kean’s eye is more; 
it is . a language thrown into all 
possible combinations. 

Garrick. 

Garrick brought the stage to a 
dangerous point of perfection: he 
cleared away much absurdity and 
inconsistency, but left immorality 
almost uncorrected. 

Revival of the Old Drama. 

The revival of the old drama 
has never been fairly tried; if 
undertaken with spirit and pur¬ 
sued with talent, I cannot suppose 
it would fail. For instance, con¬ 
template the vast mine of un¬ 
worked treasures you find in the 
era of Elizabeth—Shakespeare, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, 
Massinger, Shirley, Ford—what a 
bank of Carnatic riches! I be¬ 
lieve that a little more than a 
third of Shakespeare’s plays hold 
possession of the stage, arid a 
similar proportion of the others ; 
there are not more than four of 
Jonson’s, because our managers 
have not had courage to reduce 
their pruriency. What has become 
of the “Fox," “Epicene,” “Wit 
at Several Weapons,” “ The Little 
French Lawyer,” and the rest of 
that school? They have been 
banished by imaginary objections 
or bad adaptations. 
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Dramatic Improprieties. 

There are two classes of impro-* 
prieties in the drama; first, that 
which is interwoven with the plot; 
second, that which consists in lan¬ 
guage only. The first, I freely 
grant, cannot be remedied, because 
if you remove the pivot upon which 
the play turns, you effectually de¬ 
stroy its spirit and interest; it 
would be easier, according to 
Swift’s notion, to make a new 
piece than to mend an old one in 
that way. The second class is 
quite capable of emendation; and 
if the great theatres engaged men 
of sound judgment to undertake 
the task, a glorious revolution 
could be effected—much to our 
disadvantage, perhaps, who write 
modem tragedies. 

Kemble. 

He(Kemble)wasinEnglandwhat 
Talma was in France, the parent of 
costume. Formerly they played 
Bratus in a bob-wig, and Coriola- 
nus in silk stockings; but Kemble 
confirmed the change that opinion 
was gradually working, and in re¬ 
storing the costume of antiquity 
completed the scenic illusion of 
the drama. 

Dramatists. 

Q.—“ Putting Shakespeare and 
his immediate followers out of 
view, whom do you think the best 
dramatists?” 


Maturin. —“Otway, Lee, and 
Southern, unquestionably. I speak, 
perhaps, from an old feeling of 
attachment, but, nevertheless, from 
deep conviction. The earliest as¬ 
sociations of my mind are with 
Pierre and Jaffier on the Rialto at 
midnight. I still fancy I hear the 
sullen moan of the waters beneath 
me, and that I am standing on the 
lofty bridge beside the glorious 
conspirators; I could surrender 
almost any early impressions in 
preference. Lee was a man of 
extraordinary genius; and, like all 
such men of genius, he was mad. 
Southern was a sweet and a na¬ 
tural poet; he was the Goldsmith 
of tragedy. 

Novel-writing and Play-writing. 

There are many qualities in 
common between the novelist and 
the dramatist; but there are others 
so oi)posite that their combination 
is very rarely to be found. The 
plot of a novelist is diffuse, descrip¬ 
tive, historical, helped out by 
many circumstantial aids; he can 
afford transitions of place arid 
time, and assist his actors in 
their development of his charac¬ 
ters; he is not circumscribed by 
any fastidious limitations, and may 
produce as many personages as 
he pleases to forward his design. 
Not so with the dramatist; he 
must condense w'here the other 
amplifies; action with him must 
supply the place of narrative and 
desenption; his characters must 
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unfold themselves; they must do 
what the novelist describes; his 
incidents must be fewer, and more 
intense; his plot simple and single; 
and he is even restricted in the use 
of auxiliary helps. They both re¬ 
quire a knowledge of human na¬ 
ture, it is true; but since their 
modes of painting it are so dif¬ 
ferent, it is likely that the mind 
that has adapted itself to one has 
unfitted itself for the other. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Me has a most powerful genius; 
a ge lius that can adapt itself to 
the ihanges of times and feelings 
with the most cxtraoi dinary cele¬ 
rity, aitd with less than the labour 


of ordinary thought, can reform 
•and remodel the literature of the 
age. He is the greatest writer of 
his day. He writes, not for Eng¬ 
land, but for all mankind ; and he 
has embraced in his infinite vision 
all modes and systems of men and 
manners. What he does, he does 
appropriately; not seeking to dis¬ 
play all the varieties of his mind 
in any one work, but only that 
which properly belongs to it. 
Nothing is out of place; all is 
perfect, simple, and real; and he 
possesses the magical talent of ex¬ 
plaining a whole character by a 
single word of feeling, and of im¬ 
parting to the meanest figure in 
his picture the interest of a prin¬ 
cipal. 
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JOHN WILSON (CHRISTOPHER NORTH). 

1785-1854. 


[John Wilson was bom at P.iisley in 1785. lie was a member both of the Uni- 
ersities of Glasgow and Oxford. In 1812 appeared the “ Isle of Palms,” a jmem 
if great beauty, of which the leputation it brought him was increased by the publi- 
ation of “The City of the Plague.” But his best-known works are those which he 
ontribnted to “Blackwood’s Magazine,” a periodical of which he became the eilitor 
hortly after its starting in 1817. In 1820 Wilson was appointed to the chair of Moral 
’hilosophy in Edinburgh University, which he held until 1851. About the same time 
le received a pension from the Crown of /300 a year. Wilson’s genius was of the 
inc-st kind; and his two gre.at contributions to the literature of this n.ation— the 
‘Noctes Ambrosianre ” and “The Kecreationsof Christopher North”—will perish 
inly with the language in which they arc written. lie died in 1854.] 


Cot/versaiions with Willis'-' 
Blaclnc'ood.^ — lie spoke of 
Slackwood. “ Poor Blacktvood ! 
here never was a more honest 
feature or a better friend. I 
lave known him intimately for 
^cars, and owe him much, and I 
lould lose no friend that would 
iffect me more nearly. There is 


* Nalhiinicl Parker Willis was bom on 
die 20th of January, 1807. lie w.as the 
luthor, among other works, of “ People 
I have Met,” “Convalescent,” “ Huriy- 
™phs,” and “Pencillings by the Way.” 
lie w.as also the founder of the “ Aracii- 
can Monthly Magazine.” Dr. Madden 
describes him as “an extremely agreeable 
young man (1855—is a man young at 
48?) in society, somewhat over-dressed, 
and a little demonstraif but abounding 
in good spirits, &c. lie was observant 
and communicative, lively and clever in 
conversation) having the peculiar art of 


something quite aivful in the 
striking down thus of a familiar 
companion by your side—the 
passing away—the death—the end 
for ever of a man you have been 
accustomed to meet as surely as 
the morning or evening, and have 
grown to consider a portion of 
your existence almost; to have 

making himself agreeable to ladies, old 
as well as young.’' The reviewers fell 
foul of his books because of his love of 
retailing the conversations of those he 
met. The habit may be vicious to con¬ 
temporaries, but to posterity it makes 
the most agreeable of all readings. 

t William Blackwood, the founder of 
the well-known Scotch publishing firm, 
bom 1776, died 1834. The period of 
his deatli will be the date of Willis’s 
conversation with Wilson, who would 
then be fifty-nine years of age. 
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the share he took in your thoughts 
thrown back on you—and, his aid, 
and counsel, and company with 
you no more! His own mind is 
in a very singular state. He knows 
he is to die, and he has made 
every preparation in the most 
composed and sensible manner, 
and if the subject is alluded to 
directly, does not even express a 
hope of recovery; yet the moment 
the theme is changed, he talks as 
if death were as far from him as 
ever, and looks forward, and min¬ 
gles himself up in his remarks on 
the future as if he were to be here 
to see this and the other thing 
completed, and share with you the 
advantage for years to come. 
What a strange thing it is—this 
balancing between death and life 
—standing on the edge of the 
grave, and turning, first to look 
into its approaching darkness, 
and then back upon the familiar 
and pleasant world yet with a cer¬ 
tain downward progress, and no 
hope of life beyond the day over 
your head 1 ” I asked if Black¬ 
wood was a man of refined lite¬ 
rary taste ? “ Yes,” he said, “ I 
would trust his opinion of a book 
sooner than that of any man I 
know. He might not publish 
everything he approved, for it was 
his business to print only things 
that would sell; and therefore 
there are, perhaps, many authors 
who would complain of him; but 
if his opinion had been against 
my own, and it had been my own 
book, I should believe he was 


right, and give up my own judg¬ 
ment. He was a patron of litera¬ 
ture, and it owes him much. He 
is a loss to the world.” 

Ambroses. —Wilson. — “ Wc 
(Lockhart and Wilson) used to 
sup together with Blackwood, and 
that was the real origin of the ‘Noc- 
tes.’” Willis. —“ At Ambrose’s ? ” 
Wilson. — “At Ambrose’s.” 
Willis. —“ But is there such a 
tavern really ? ” Wilson.— “ Oh, 
certainly. Anybody will show 
it you. It is a small house ; kept 
in an out-of-the-way comer of the 
town by Ambrose, who is an ex¬ 
cellent fellow in his way, and has 
had a great influx of custom in 
consequence of his celebrity in the 
‘Noctes.’ We were there one 
night very late, and had all been 
very gay and agreeable. ‘What 
a pity,’ said Lockhart, ‘ that some 
shorthand writer had not been 
here to lake down the good things 
that have been said at this supper!’ 
The next day he produced a 
paper called ‘Nodes Ambrosi- 
anse,’ and that was the first. I 
continued them afterwards.” 

Wordsworth. —Wilson. — “I 
lived a long time in that neigh¬ 
bourhood, and knew Wordsworth 
perhaps as well as any one. Many 
a day I have walked over the 
hills with him, and listened to liis 
repetition of his own poetry, which 
of course filled my mind conv 
pletely at the time, and perhaps 
started the poetical vein in me, 
though I cannot agree with the 
critics that my poetry is an imita- 
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tion of Wordsworth’s.” Willis.— 
“ Did Wordsworth repeat any 
other poetry than his own?” 
Wilson. —“ Never in a single in¬ 
stance, to my knowledge. He is 
remarkable for the manner in 
which he is wrapped up in his 
own poetical life. He thinks of no¬ 
thing else. Everything ministers 
to it. He is all and only a poet." 

Southey. —“What is Southey’s 
manner of life?” Wilson.— 
“ Walter Scott said of him that he 
lived too much with women. He 
is secluded in the country and 
surrounded by a circle of admiring 
friends, who glorify every literary 
project he undertakes, and per¬ 
suade him, irf spite of his natural 
modesty, that he can do nothing 
wrong or imperfectly. He has 
great genius, and is a most estim¬ 
able man.” 

Hamilton. — “ Hamilton lives 
on the I.akes too, does he not ? ” 
Wilson. —“ Yes. How terribly 
he was annoyed by the review of 
his bookinthe ‘North American’! 
Who wrote it?” Willis. —“ I have 
not heard positively, but I pre¬ 
sume it was Everett. I know no¬ 
body else in the country who 
holds such a pen. He is the 
American Junius ! ” Wilson. — 
“It was excessively clever, but 
dreadfully severe, and Hamilton 
was frantic about it. I sent it 
to him myself, and could scarce 
have done him a more ungracious 
office.” 

America. — Wilson. — “What 
a strange thing it is that nobody 


can write a good book on America. 
The ridiculous part of it seems to 
me that men of common sense go 
there as travellers and fill their 
books with scenes such as they 
may see every day within five 
minutes’ walk of their own doors, 
and call them American. Vulgar 
people are to be found all over 
the world, and I will match 
any scene in Hamilton or Mrs. 
Trollope any day or night here 
in Edinburgh. I have always had 
an idea that I should be the best 
traveller in America m3rself. I 
have been so in the habit of asso¬ 
ciating with people of every class 
in my own country, that I am 
better fitted to draw the proper 
distinctions, I think, between 
what is universal over the world 
or peculiar to America.” 

Poetry .—I asked if he had 
written a poem of any length 
within the last few years. Wil¬ 
son. —“No, though I am always 
wishing to do it. Many things 
interfere with my poetry. In the 
first place I am obliged to give a 
lecture once a day for six months, 
and in the summer it is such a 
delight to be released, and get 
away into the country with my girls 
and boys, that I never put pen to 
paper till I am driven. Then 
‘ Blackwood ’ is a great care; and, 
greater objection still, I have 
been discouraged in various ways 
by criticism. It used to gall me 
to have my poems called imita¬ 
tions of Wordsworth and his 
school; a thing I could not see 
z 
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myself, but which was asserted 
even by those who praised me, and 
which modesty forbade I should 
disavow. I really can see no re¬ 
semblance between the ‘ Isle of 
Palms’ and anything of Words¬ 
worth’s. I think I have a style 
of my own, and as my ain bairn I 
think better of it thair other people, 
and so pride prevents my writing. 
Until late years, too, I have been 
the subject of much political 
abuse, and for that I should not 
have cared if it were not disagree¬ 
able to have children and ser¬ 
vants reading it in the morning 
papers; and a fear of giving them 
another handle in my poetry was 
another inducement for not writ¬ 
ing:." 

Newspaper Criticism. — “ It re¬ 
quires a strong mind to suffer 
annoyance at one’s lips, and com¬ 
fort one’s self with the praise of a 
distant and outer circle of public 
opinion. I had a family growing 
up of sons and daughters, who 
felt for me more than I should have 
felt for myself, and I was annoyed 
perpetually. Now, these very 
papers praise me, and I really can 
hardly believe my eyes when I 
open them and find the same type 

' * James Hogg, the “Ettrick Shep¬ 
herd,” was born in 1782. He seems 
rather to have been the butt than the 
friend of those with whom his name is 
associated. His vanity, however, was 
too great to allow him to remark in the 
jokes cracked at his expense more than 
met the ear. Hogg was a man of talent, 
but not of genius. Ilis “Queen’s Wake” 


and imprint expressing such differ¬ 
ent opinions. It is absurd to 
mind such weathercocks: .and, 
in tmth, the only people worth 
heeding or writing for are the 
quiet readers in the country, who 
read for pleasure, and form sober 
opinions apart from political or 
personal prejtidicc. I would give 
more for the praise of one country 
clergyman and his family than I 
would for the momentary admira- • 
tion of a whole city. People in 
town require a constant phantais- 
magoria to keep up even the re¬ 
membrance of your name. What 
books and authors, what battles 
and heroes are forgotten in a.* 
day! ” 

“ Nodes Ambrosiance. ” — I ' 
spoke of the “ Noctes.” He 
smiled . . . “ Yes, they have 
been very popular. Many people 
in Scotland believe them to be 
transcripts of real scenes, and 
wonder how a professor of moral 
philosophy can descend to such 
carousings ; and poor Hogg comes 
in for his share of abuse, for they 
never doubt he was there, and 
said everything that is put down 
for him.” “ How does the Shep¬ 
herd* take it?” “Very good- “ 

has many passages of beauty. He ex¬ 
cited wonder rather than admiration. It 
was thought surprising that a man whose 
occupation was to tend sheep should ex¬ 
hibit in his writings a cultivated mind, 
and a power of expression and shrewd¬ 
ness of thought such as were not to be 
met with in many scholars. Of his 
grossness of behaviour in company 
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humourcdly, with the exception of. 
one or two occasions, when cock¬ 
ney scribblers have visited him in 
their tours, and tried to flatter him 
by convincing him he was treated 
disre.spectfully. But five minutes’ 
conversation, and two words of 
banter restore his good humour, 
and he is convinced, as he ought 
to be, that he owes half his repu¬ 
tation to the “ Noctes.” 

Hog^. — Lockhart. — Life of 
Scott .—“ What do you think of 
Hogg’s ‘ Life of Sir Walter,’ which 
Lockhart has so butchered in 
‘ Fraser’? ” Wilson. —’‘•Did Lock¬ 
hart write that?” Willis.— “I 
was assured so in London.” Wi i.- 
HON.— “It was a barbarous and 
unjustifiable attack; and, oddly 
enough, I said so to Lockhart 
himself, who was here, and he 
differed from me entirely. Now 
you mention it, I think from his 
manner he must have written it.” 

I.ockhart lolls a gooil story. lie was in¬ 
vited to Abbotsford; and on entering 
the room perceived Mrs. Scott, who was 
an invalid, cxtenderl at length on the 
sofa. The Shepherd, thinking this was 
the po.sture enjoined by good breeding, 
laid himself full length upon an opposite 
sofa. At dinner, as the wine operated, 
his vulgarity flowed. He called Mrs. 
•Scott by her Christian name, and be¬ 
haved altogether in such a fashion, that 
his host must have wished him back 
again on the mountains. He died 1835, 
leaving his widow and family pemiiless. 

* It is rather comical to hear the 
editor of “Blackwood’s Magazine” so 
expressing himself. Wilson lived in an 
age when criticism was little belter than 


W11, LI s.—“ Will Hogg forgive 
him ? ” Wi LSON.— “ N ever! never! 
I do not think he know.s yet who 
has done it, but I hear that he is 
dreadfully exasperated. Lockhart 
is (juite wrong. To attack an old 
man, with gray hairs, like the Shej)- 
herd, and accuse him so flatly and 
unnecessarily of lie upon lie— oh, it 
was not right. ’* Willis. —“Do 
you think Hogg misreiiresented 
facts wilfully ?” Wilson.— “ N o, oh 
no. He is perfectly honest, no 
doubt, and quite revered Sir 
Walter. He has an unlucky in¬ 
accuracy of mind, however; and 
his own vanity, which is some¬ 
thing quite ridiculous, has given a 
colouring to his conversations 
with Scott, which put them in a 
very false light; and Sir Walter, 
who was the best-natufed of men, 
may Iiave said the things ascribed 
to him in a variety of moods, such 
as no one can understand who 
docs not know what a bore Hogg 

hcurrilous invective; and of all the scur¬ 
rilous criticisms of tliat day, the most 
scurrilous appeared in the magazine 
edited by Wilson. Read the criticism on 
George Colman’s “Broad Grins.” Here 
was an old man—did Wilson spare him ? 
Did Wilson spare Keats, Leigh Hunt, 
Barry Cornwall, Walter Savage Landor? 
Dead as the past is, it is impossible to 
reair to the earlier numbers of “ Black¬ 
wood ” witliout a glow of indignation 
and disgust at the coarse, cruel, malig¬ 
nant blackguardisms—criticisms they are 
not—^which were levelled at some of. the 
most distinguished writers and politicians 
from the secure ambush of that monthly 
journal. 
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must sometimes have been at 
Abbotsford." 

Lockhart* — Wilson. — “ Do 
you know Lockhart?” Willis. 
—“ No, I do not. He is almost 
the only literary man in London 
I have not met j and I must say, 
as the editor of the ‘ Quarterly,' 
and the most unfair and unprin¬ 
cipled critic of the day, I have no 
wish to know him. 1 never heard 
him well spoken of. I probably 
have met a hundred of his ac¬ 
quaintances, but I have not yet 
seen one who pretended to be his 
friend.” Wilson. —“ Yet there is 
a great deal of good in Lockhart. 
If he were, sitting there opposite 
you, you would find him the mild¬ 
est and most unpresuming of men, 
and so he appears in private life 
always.” Willis. —“ Not always. 

. . .Wilson. —“ Still itis not in his 
nature. I do believe that it is 

* John Gibson Lockhart, born 1793, 
died 1854. lie is remembered only by 
his Life of Scott, and by the contempt of 


merely an unhappy talent he has for 
sarcasm, with which his heart has 
nothing to do. When he sits 
down to review a book, he never 
thinks of the author or his feelings. 
He cuts it up with pleasure, be¬ 
cause he does it with skill in the 
way of his profession, as a suigeon 
dissects a dead body. He would 
be the first to show the man a 
real kindness if he stood before 
him. I have known Lockhart 
long. He was in Edinburgh a 
great while, and when he was 
writing ‘ Valerius ’ we were in the 
habit of walking out together 
every morning, and when we 
reached a quiet spot in die country, 
he read me the chapters as he 
wrote them. He finished it in 
three •weeks. I heard it all thus 
by piecemeal as it went on, and 
had much difficulty in persuading 
him that it was worth publishing.” 

those whom he had doomed to oblivion— 
Leigh Hunt ainong.st the rest. 
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HENRY KIRKE AVHITE. 


1785—1806. 


■ [Henry Kiricc White was bom at Nottingham in 1785. He was in his early youth 
placed with a stocking-weaver, Imt subsequently removed to the office of an attorney, 
where he very diligently applied himself to the acquisition of knowledge and the 
mastering of the learned tongues. Through the assistance or influence of Mr.Wil- 
berforce he entered Cambridge, where his unremitting industry broke down his health. 
He died in 1806. In one sense he was more fortunate than Keats, who was as much 
his superior as he was superior to Tye or Hayley—he was warmly admired by his 
contemporaries. Byron sung his death in verses which are, perhaps, more familiar 
than anything he has written ; and Southey collected his performances and published 
them with a memoir.] 


Home Affeclions. 

An interesting essay might be 
written upon the home-feelings of 
eminent men. Addison would have 
written it delightfully. Think of 
Herbert’s visits to his mother at 
Chelsea* respecting the church he 


• The stoiybf the love of I lerbert for his 
mother is an idyl. To the Lady Magdalen 
he certainly owed the preservation of his 
heart from the corruptions of London, 
in the dissipations of which he once 
wished to mingle. She was a woman of 
the most exalted character; fulfilling her 
duties with dignity and courage, and 
exercising over her children a sweet and 
judicious control. She was sprung from 
an old rac% whose loyalty in every epoch 
that demanded loyalty was the occasion 
equally of its renown and impoverish- 
meuf. Her husband claimed descent 
from the Earl of Pembroke, made me¬ 
morable by his actions in the reign of 


was desirous of repairing, and 
the humble hope that at thirty- 
three she would sufter him to be¬ 
come a disobedient son. It was 
a consolation to the departing 
siiirit of Donne that in the hour 
of depression and decay he had 


Edward IV. She was proud of her 
origin. She might have been proud of 
her beauty, which, to judge from old 
Donne’s couplet, must have remained 
long unimpaired: 

“No spring nor summer beauty has such 
grace 

As I have seen in an autumnal face.” 
Herbert kept his noble mother in view 
whilst she lived as the guiding star of his 
life; and nowhere is the pathetic sim¬ 
plicity of his character more conspicu¬ 
ously exhibited than in his letters and his 
behaviour to her. 
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been able to nourish and proleet 
her wlio liad watched over his 
own helplessness. Our future life 
often takes its colour from the in¬ 
structions we gather at a mother’s 
knee. The mother of Sir Henry 
AVotton w.-"! his first tutor; so I 
believe v, ,1 - Sir Philip Sidney’s. 

Ccnvpcr. 

Or. [Cl’s verses on the receipt 
(h h'; mother’s picture have always 
,.].iicarcd to me some of the most 
; ..ihctic in the language. With 
I lira the love of home was a ])as- 
•sion. His severer sb’ains always 
grate upon my car. This gentle 
biril, whose voice of gratitude 
ascends beautifully to heaven’s 
gate, loses its charm when it takes 
up the harsh note of satiric song. 
AVc soon weary of its croaking 
.around the venerable walls of 
AVcstminsler, and long to follow 
it into the ple.as.ant g.ardcn and 
the boughs of the greenwood tree. 

Sir Hiomas More. 

It w'.as a saying of Thomas h. 
Keinpis that he had sought for 
rest in all places, and had found 
it only in seclusion and among 
books. In angulis ct in Hbellis. 
Sir Thomas More delighted to 
return from the tumult of active 
life to the conversation of his wife 
and the endearments of his chil¬ 
dren. His friend Erasmus has left 
a charming sketch of his house at 
Chelsea, within the walls of which 


daughters and their three hus 
bands, besides grandchildren. The 
sweet intercourse of such a family 
combined with other causes to 
postpone the appetirance of the 
“ Utopia.” 

• Family Quarrels. 

The frequent dissensions amongvt 
relatives may, I think, often l)e 
traced to a w.ant of mutual cour-' 
tesy and forbearance. It was ver}- 
wisely remarked by a writer, ili 
our day liftle known—Dr. Hcniy 
King'''—that 

“ it is the common fate 
Of gi'catc.st duties to evaporate 
In silent meaning.” 

We satisfy our consciences with 
good intentions, without remem¬ 
bering that of all theories that of 
affection is the idlest. The most 
Irivi.al action of our life may be 
recommended by a spirit of piety 
and sanctified by its considerate 
tenderness. There is a ■wide dif¬ 
ference between tact and sensi¬ 
bility—one is of the head, the 
other of the heiirt. 

• A Moral. . 

I have met with a beautiful 
little apologue in an Eastern poet 
which carries with it an affecting 
moral. Attracted by the fragrance 
of a clod of earth, he asks, “Art 
thou the musk?” “No^’ “Art 


* Dr. Henry King, Bishop of Qliches- 
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thou amber ? ” It replied, “ I am 
but common earth, i)ut the rose 
grew from me ; • its beneficent 
virtue penetrated my nature. Were 
it not for the rose, I should be but 
common cartli,^’ So it is with us. 
The hemt which never glows with 
a desire to relieve the suffering.s, or 
cheer the sorrows of a brother or 
sister, is but common earth; but 
every pure feeling, every thought 
jof disinterested love, every senti¬ 
ment of charity, is a rose growing 
from the bosom, and penetrating 
our nature u-ith its delicious and 
-healthful perriimes. 

• Dcallt. 

At best our journey is along a 
rough and dangerous road; but it 
should cheer us to remember that 
every evening brings us nearer to 
our Father’s house, wliich cvi,. 
stands oi)en to his prodigal au'i 
repentant children. 'J’he world 
a harsh mistress; but consider 
how soon death fetches us home 
from school 1 Kvery new aflhetiou 
is, to the sincere Cliristian, only 
another friendly blow upon tl;* 
fetters which bind him to his 
earthly senutude. Oh! Imiijiy 
hour, when the prison chamber 
shall brighten to the presence of 
the angelic minister, and the 
■'chains shall fall from our limbs, 
and the ^ors open before us. 
Whom He loveth He chasteneth. 
The stones must be beaten by the 
hammer before they are fit for the 


to the Supper of the Lamb, though 
he be summoned by a fierce mes¬ 
senger? Who would not go to 
heaven with Elijah, “though it 
were in a whirlwind”? Let us 
remember these things in the 
morning. Alas ! the night coraeth 
quickly, in which no man shall 
work. Let not the famine come 
upon us, not having a single sheaf 
in the garner; let us not be run¬ 
ning about for oil when our lamps 
should be trimmed and burning. 

Consumjilioii. 

“ There is something even beau¬ 
tiful,” he said, “ in dying thus [by 
consumption]; it is the death of 
a poet. The eye still bright, the 
heart undismayed, the fancy un¬ 
clouded. Sickness ])resents the 
cup, and hope crowns it with 
flowers. The dark chamber is 
cheered by music; the pillow 
gilded by sunshine. The victim 
goes down to his grave with a 
lantern in his hand. But,” he 
continued, “ I fear that a severer 
trial is in store for me.” Touch¬ 
ing his forehead, “1 feel , death 
here!’ 

Sceptical Writers. 

He talked of the sceptical writers 
of the age with great sorrow and 
indignation. “ If God,” he said, 
“ demanded of Cain, mhe>-e is thy 
brother t will He not also inquire 
of the self-destroyer, svhere is thy 
soult The world has no sight 
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Christian eye, than intellect thus 
degraded and misapplied. The 
temple of the Holy Ghost con¬ 
verted into a den of thieves; dese¬ 
crated by the worship of a false 
divinity. Learning, alas ! has too 
many sons thus loving darkness 
rather than light.” 

Moikrn Christianity. 

How weak is the faith even of 
llic most sincere! Jonas taken 
from the sea, Lazarus from the 
grave, Jeremy from his dungeon, 
iJaniel from the lions’ den; are 
not these instances of the divine 
protection sufficient to inspire us 
with confidence ? But we are still 
bowed by every wind. Our faith 
is dead and powerless. Nothing 
starts into life beneath its embrace. 


* “When I consider this, and how ■ 
many bright and magnificent subjects of 
the like nature the Holy Scripture 
affords and proffers, as it were, to poesy, 
in the wise mantling and illustrating 
whereof the gloiy of God Almighty 
might be joined with the singular utility 
and noblest delight of mankind, it is not 
without grief and indignation that 1 be¬ 
hold that divine science employing idl 
her inexhaustible riches of wit and elo- 
uence either in the wicked and beggarly 
atte^ of great persons, or the unmanly 
idolizing of foolish women, or the wretched 
affectation of scurril laughter, or at best 
on the confused antiquated dreams of 
senseless fables and metamorphoses.” So 
writes Cowley, glowing with a noble in¬ 


Yet the Arm is not shortened, that 
it cannot save. He who wdked 
in the flames with the Hebrew 
brethren was also present with 
Latimer and Ridley. And wherever 
two or three are gathered together 
in the name of Jesus Christ, there 
will He be in the midst of them. 
Oh, let us trust in Him! and in 
our darkest and dreariest path 
walk on with cheerful hope, fear¬ 
ing nothing, since the great Shep¬ 
herd is always near at hand, with 
His rod and staff ready to comfort 
and protect us. 


Poetry. 

Poetry grows more sweet and 
beautiful when read by the light of 
the Star of Bethlehem !♦ 


dignation, forgetting that a large portion 
of his works is 'occupied by a series ol 
verses called “The Mistress.” Dr. John¬ 
son strikes at his theory with vehement 
sagacity. “ Sacred history has been 
always read with submissive reverence, 
and our imagination overawed and con¬ 
trolled. We have been accustomed tc 
acquiesce in the nakedness and simplicity 
of the authentic narrative, and to repose 
on its veracity with such humble confi¬ 
dence as suppresses curiosity. We gc 
with the historian as he goes, and stop 
vrith him when he stops. All amplifica¬ 
tion is frivolous and vain; all addition tc 
that which is already sufircient for the 
purposes of religion seems not only use¬ 
less, but in some degree profane.” 
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ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
1787—1863. 


(Richard Whately was bora in London in 1787. He was educated at Oxford, and 
in 1822 was presented to the rectory of Halesworth, in Suffolk. In 1S25 he was 
appointed he^ of Alban Hall, Oxford, and in I S31 was made Archbishop of Dublin. 
His industry as a writer was prodigious, and the titles of his works occupy a long list. 
' His character in many respects resembled that of Warburton. He was fearless in his 
questionings, intolerant of bigotry, impatient of mediocrity, haughty and vehement 
as a disputant. His wit was. great, his generosity munificent, and bis hospitality 
boundless. He died at Dublin, October 8th, 1863.] 


■ Industry. 

To get a few flowers one must 
sow plenty of seed. 

Morals and Manners. 

While we are taking pains with 
our morals we are taking pains with 
that which is the most important; 
when about manners, we are at¬ 
tending to the surface instead of 
the substance. Take care of the 
digestion and circulation if you 
would keep them sound. If you 
would keep the skin clear, take 
care, not of the skin, but of the 
digestion and circulation. 

i 

iTie Dry Sticks. 

Kindle the dry sticks and the 
green ones will catch. If you 
begin by attempting to reform and 


to instruct those who need refor¬ 
mation and instruction most, you 
will often find them unwilling to 
listen to you Like green sticks, 
they will not catch fire. But if 
you begin with the most teachable 
and best-disposed, when you have 
succeeded in improving these, 
they will be a help to you in im¬ 
proving the others. 

Weak Arguments. 

Weak arguments are often 
thrust before my path; but al¬ 
though they are most unsubstan¬ 
tial, it is not easy to destroy them. 
There is not a more difficult feat 
known than to cut through a 
cushion with a sword. 

A Miracle. 

An Irish parson of the old 
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school, in whom a perception of 
the ludicrous was developed with 
Rabelaisian breadth of apprecia¬ 
tion, was asked by a clodhopper to 
explain the meaning of a miracle. 
“ Walk on sf few paces before me,” 
said his reverence; which, having 
done, the peasant was surprised 
to feel in the rear a kick»adminis- 
tered with telling energy. “ What 
did you do that for?” exclaimed 
the man angrily. “Simply to il¬ 
lustrate my meaning,” replied the 
cleric blandly. “ If you had not 
felt me it would have been a 


■ Laiitud'marianism. 

If Je.sus Clirist were now on 
earth, there are many professing 
Christians who would call him a 
latitudinarian. 

Oraforv. 

It IS a fault carefully to be 
avoided, to express feeling more 
vehemently than the audience can 
go along w'ith the speaker; who 
would in that case, as Cicero ob¬ 
serves, seem like one raving 
among the sane, or intoxicated 
amidst the sober. And accor- | 
dingly, except where from extra¬ 
neous causes, the audience are al¬ 
ready in an excited state, we must 
carry them forward gradually, and 
allow time for the fire to kindle. 
The flash which would brighten a 
strong flame, would, if applied too 
soon, extinguish the first faint 
spark. 


. Education of Children. 

Speak to their reason; you can 
always make them comprehend 
what is fit for them to know; my 
children know nothing they do 
not understand. 

To a Rector. 

Well, Mr. -, you are quite 

stout now; yoiu: people don’t 
complain of their jiulpit not being 
well filled. 

To a Loguacious Prtdendary. 

“Pray, sir, why are you like 
the bell of jour own church- 
steeple ? ” “ Because I am always 
ready to sound the alarm when 
the Church is in danger ? ” “ By 
no means; it is because you have 
an empty head and a long tongue.” 

Wisha. 

If all our wislies were gratified, 
most of our ] Measures would be 
destroyed. 

The Mind. 

Cultivate not only the corn¬ 
fields of the mind but tlie jileasure- 
grounds also. 

Gay Spirits. 

Gay spirits are always spoken 
of as a sign of happiness, tliough 
every one knows to the contrary. 
A cockchafer is never so happy as 
when a pin is stuck through his 
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tail j and a hot floor makes Bruin 
dance. 

Mrs. Whatdy. 

Mns. Whately, attracted by some 
goods ill a haberdasher’s window, 
went in, and ordered them to be 
sent home. 'J’he trader, who was 
a more surly customer than the 
most petulant of his patrons, de¬ 
clined to do so. “ Sir, I am the 
j arclibishoji’s lady,” said Mrs. 
Whately, much hurt and sur¬ 
prised. “ I didn’t care if you 
were his wife,” retorted the hero 
of counier initation. 

Ni'ii' rJtrawlpgical Test. 

Did you hear of the new phre¬ 
nological test, gentlemen ?. Take 
a handful of peas, drop them on 
the head of the patient; tlie 
amount of the man’s dishonesty 
will de])cnd on the number which 
’ may remain there. If a large 
number remain, tell the butler to 
lock up the plate. 

The Bible. 

“ The book which I hold in my 
Aand,” he said, twirling the Bible 
about in his fingers, “is commonly 
called the Bible—a name ivhich 
will do well enough, so long as it 
^is not liable to misapprehension; | 
but although infallible in the 
original, it has been translated by 
fallible men, who pretended to no 
infallibility. The translation, 
neverlheless, is an excellent one; 


and I am bound to add that the 

1^ Douay is also an admirable ver¬ 
sion, which, I trust, I may never 
hear any one in this place attempt 
to bring into disrepute; for by 
attempting to degrade it they only 
degrade our common Christianity. 
Having said so much of the two 
great versions of the Scripture, I 
may add that these ‘ Scripture 
Lessons ’ (taking up a copy) ai'c, 
so far as they go, quite as good as 
cither the authorized or the Douay 
versions.” Dr. Henry, who i-e- 
presented the Presbyterian inter¬ 
est, started to his feet, and, with 
considerable finnness, protested 
against the sjiectacle of a Christi.an 
Bishop pronouncing a modern 
compilation to be as good as the 
Holy Bible. Dr. Whately.— 
“ I deny it.” Dr. Henrv.— 
“ Pardon me, I and every person 
in this room heard your Grace 
pronounce the ‘ Scripture Les¬ 
sons ’ to be as wholesome and as 
sound as the original Scriptures 
themselves.” Dr. Whately. —“ I 
said, so far as they go.” 

I ■ JJ 

Woman is like the reed, which 
bends to every bree/e, but breaks 
not in the tenii)cst. 

Gambi . //g. 

As all gaming implies a desire 
of profiting at the e.Kpense of your 
neighbour, it involves a breadi of 
the tenth commandment The 
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best throw with the dice is to 
throw them away. 

Lord Mulgrave. 

A young chaplain had preached 
a sermon of great length. “Sir,” 
said Lord Mulgrave, bowing to 
him, “ there were some things in 
your sermon of to-day I never 
heard before.” “O, my lord,” 
said the flattered chaplain, “ it is 
a common text, and 1 could not 
have hoped to have said any¬ 
thing new on the subject.” “ I 
heard the clock strike twice" said 
Lord Mulgrave. 

Biblical Interpretation. 

In a fireside argument on tole¬ 
ration at • his own house, Dr. 
Whately was asked if he would 
not give some advantage to those 
who were in the right over those 
who were in the wrong. Whately. 
—“By all means, but who are 
they ? ” Q.—“ Of course we are 
right, and the Romanists wrong.” 
Whately. —“ I believe that I am 
right, but I am not infallible. If 
you were to ask my friend Arch¬ 
bishop Murray if he were in the 
right, he would doubtless reply with 
more confidence in the aflirmative. 
Such is the advantage which 
the Roman Catholics have over us 
in possessing an infallible guide.” 
Q.—“But we have an infallible 
guide.” Whately. —“Inwhat?” 
Q.—“In the Holy Scriptures.” 
Whately. —“ I grant that they 
are infallible; but how are you 


infallibly certain that you infallibly 
appreciate the infallible sense ol 
the Holy Scriptures? Observe 
how Erasmus, Calvin, Socinius, and 
a host of other able men, all de 
duce different meanings from the 
same passage. Among the German 
reformers there was a complete 
recrimin.ation on the grounds ol 
mistranslation and misrepresenta 
tion of the Bible. I.,uther accused 
Munzer with distorting the word o: 
God; and the same charge wa* 
laid at Luther’s door by Zwing 
lius. The translation by CEcolam 
padius was severely criticised by 
Beza, whose version was in turr 
censured by Caslalio; and bod 
Beza and Castalio were stigmatized 
by Molinceus as blundering irans 
lators.” 

Infallibility. 

A Protestant controversialist 
who W'as victorious in other poinif 
but failed in this (i.e. in combating 
this doctrine), was like a chess 
player, who, after taking severa 
pieces, is checkmated by tht 
scholar’s move. 

Mankind. 

The generality of mankind art 
as good and wise as—the gene 
rality. 

Future State. 

I see no reason why those whe 
have been dearest friends on earth, 
should not, when admitted to tht 
future happy state, continue to 
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so with full knowledge and recol¬ 
lection of their former friendship. 
If a man is still to continue (as 
there is every reason to suppose) 
a social being, and capable of 
friendship, it seems contrary to all 
probability that he should cast off 
or forget his former friends, who 
are partakers with him of the like 
exaltation. He will indeed be 
greatly changed from what he was 
>on earth, and unfitted, perhaps, 
for friendship with such a being as 
one of us is now; but his friend 
will have undergone, by supposi- 
tifln, a corresponding change. 

• God and Mammon. 

Many a man who may admit it 
to be impossible to serve God and 
Mammon at one and the same 
time, yet wishes to serve Mammon 
and God; first, the one as long as 
he is able, and then the other. 

Poetry. 

Learning a language from tlic 
poets is like studying botany in a 
garden of double flowers. 

Catholic Apostasy. 

Many a man renounces the 
shackles of Papal infallibility, as 
it were, in a spirit of rivalry, that 
he may become a Pope to him- 
' self. 

Test of Aspirants. 

The diocese of Dublin, Glcn- 
dalogh, and Kildare is wide, but 
^ there are fields for the exercise of 


pastoral activity still wider; and 
just \>y way of trying your voca¬ 
tion, will you oblige me by going 
on the mission, in the first in¬ 
stance, for two years to New 
Zealand ? 

Empty Churches and no Churches. 

Those who are continually call¬ 
ing attention to the empty or half- 
empty churches in some parishes, 
while wholly overlooking the 
three times as many parishes in 
which there is a distressing want 
of church accommodation, seem 
to proceed in the way that Balak 
did with Balaam, “ Come now, 
and I will bring thee to another 
place, where thou shalt see but the 
uttermost part of them, and shalt 

• not see them .all; and curse me 
them from thence.” 

Clairvoyance. 

i Whately mentioned to a friend 

I some singular circumstance con¬ 
nected with clairvoyance. The 
friend expressed incredulity. 
Whately. —“But you have the 
evidence before you.” Friend.— 
‘But the evidence may be de¬ 
ceived, and I frankly avow that I 
am a complete sceptic of every¬ 
thing connected with clairvoy¬ 
ance.” Whately. —“Do you 
presume to limit the power of the 
Almighty ?” Friend. —“ No, but 
does your Grace go so far as to 
assert that a miracle has been 
performed?” Whately. —“No 
miracle at all, only the operation 
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of a natural law. Remember that 
Harvey, who discovered the cir¬ 
culation of the blood, was ridiculed 
by his fellow-])hysicians and called 
circulator, which is the Latin for 
quack ; and both astronomy and 
electricity were copiou.sly ridiculed 
in their time, not only by the 
author of ‘ Hudihras ’ in a satire 
on the Royal Society, soon after 
its establishment, but by many 
others.” 

. • Dispositions. 

Two people, who are each of 
an unyielding temjtcr, will not act 
well together; and people who 
are all of them of a very yielding 
temper will be likely to resolve on 
nothing; just as stones without 
mortar make a loose wall, and 
mortar alone, no wall. So says 
the proverb:— 

“Hard upon soft makes a b.ad stone 
wall, 

But soft upon ooft makes none at 
all.” 

Death. 

^Vllen men talk of preparing for 
deatli,they mean preparing for the 
next life. 

God's Mercy. 

Many a one trusts to the mercy 
of God who has never thought 
seriously on the conditions of tlvat 
mercy. 

Ecpcntancc. 

Though it may never be too 


late to repent, it is always too 
late to think of deferring repent¬ 
ance. 

Style. 

That style which is composed 
chietly of the words of French 
origin, while it is less intelligible 
to the lowest classes, is cluiracter¬ 
istic of those who, in cultivation 
of taste, are below the highest." 
As in dress, furniture, deportment, 
&c., so also in language, the dread 
of vulgarity constantly besetting 
those who are half-conscious that 
they are in danger of it, drives 
them into the opposite extreme of, 
affected finery. 

Oral Tradition. 

hlany defend oral tradition on 
the ground that we have the Scrip¬ 
tures themselves by tradition. 
Would they think because they 
I might trust servants to deliver a 
letter, however long or imjiortant, 
therefore they miglit trust them 
to deliver its contents by word of 
mouth in a message ? A footman 
brings you a letter from a friend, 
upon whose ryord you can pcrfectly- 
rely, giving an account of'some¬ 
thing that has happened to himself, 
and tire exact account of which you 
are greatly concerned to know.' 
While you are reading and answer¬ 
ing the letter, the footman goes 
into the kitchen, and there gives 
your cook an account of the same 
thing: which, he says, he over¬ 
heard the upper servants at home*' 
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talking over, as related to them 
by the valet, who said he had it 
from your friend’s son’s own lii)s. 

PreacJting. 

“ I hope your Grace will excuse 
my preaching next Sunday.” 
“Certainly.” Sunday came, and 
the Archbishop said to him “ Well, 

Mr. -what became of you? 

we expected you to preach to¬ 
day?” “Oh, your Grace said 
you would excuse my preaching 
to-day.” “ Exactly, but 1 did not 
say I would excuse you from 
preaching.” 

Too much DkoUde. 

“ Did you ever see anything so 
unblushing ?” whispered some one 
to Dr. Whately, nodding towards 
a lady who showed more bust than 
decency allowed. “Never since 
I was weaned,” replied Whately. 

Drawi'ig an Lnfa'cnce. 

‘There is nothing,” said a 
dealer sj)eaking of a horse, “ which 
he cannot draw.” “ Can he draw 
' an inference ? ” asked IVliately. 

Roman Catholics. 

I I don’t think that you Roman 
Catholics are entirely open to the 
charge brought against you, that 


in your public worship you are 
mere sfcctators, the bulk of the 
people not understanding the 
language of your liturgy. Presby¬ 
terians are merely auditors, it is 
with perhaps more justice said, 
having no ritual or prayer-book, 
listening merely to prayers, im¬ 
provised at the moment by their 
minister ; whilst Church Protest¬ 
ants alone arc petitioners, clergy 
and laity having arranged before¬ 
hand precisely what they arc 
about to ask, and the terms (in 
the vernacular) in wliich to sup¬ 
plicate it. 

Lrish Protestantism. 

I shall be the last Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin.* 

‘A Curious Compliment. 

“ Sir, you arc one of the first 
men of the age,” said Whately to 
one whose conceit had ofiended 
him. “ Oh, my lord ! ” replied 
the other, highly delighted; “ you 
do me too much honour.” “ Not 
at all,” replied Whately, “you 
I were born, I believe, in 1801.” 

‘ Women. 

They never reason, or, if they 
do, they either draw correct in¬ 
ferences from wrong premises, or 
wrong inferences from correct 
juemises ; and they always poke 
the fire from the top. 


* Referring to the repeal agitation, 
which, lie believed, would end in the 


.sacrifice of the Protestant Church in Ire¬ 
land. 
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[The Editor trusts that no apo¬ 
logy will be needful for introducing 
the subjoined riddles and jokes of 
the Archbishop. They are, in¬ 
deed, characteristic of his conver¬ 
sation, since it was his habit to 
break from his gravest discourse 
into a pun or conundrum. Many 
of the best riddles and acrostics 
in the lanpage are attributed to. 
Whately.] 

“What was Joan of Arc made 
of?" “Joan qf Arc was maid of 
Orleans,” 

He once startled his listeners 
by asking, “ If the devil lost his 
tail, where would he go to find a 
new one ? ” and, without waiting 
for others to guess, replied, “ To 
a gin-palace, for bad spirits are 
retailed there.” 

“ What is the difference between 
a form and a ceremony? The 
meaning seems nearly the same, 
yet there is a very nice distinc¬ 
tion.” “ It lies in this way: you 
sit upon a form, but you stand 
upon ceremony.” 

• A remarkable conumdrum of 
his was—“ Why can a man never 
starve in the Great Desert?” 
“Because he can eat the sand 
whichisthere.” “ Butwhatbrought 
the sandwiches there?" “Noah 
sent Ham, and his descendants 
mustered and bred.” 


He once asked a roomful of 
divines why white sheep eat so 
very much more than black sheep ? 
It was solemnly suggested that 
black being a warmer colour than 
white, black sheep could do with 
less nutriment. Whately gravely 
shook his head, and answered, 
“White sheep eat more because 
there are more of them.” 

“Talking of letters,—^what is 
the laziest letter in thedphabet?”. 
“ The letter G (lethargy).” 

• “ What is the female of a mail 
I coach?" “ A miscarriage.” 

He once asked, “ Why Ireland 
has the richest capital in the 
world ? ” “ Because its capital is^ 
always Dublin (doubling).” 

“ Why is the Wicklow Railway 
I the most unmusical line in the 
world ? ” “ Because it has a Bray, 
a Dundrum, and a Still-organ.” 

. Why does the operation of, 
hanging kill a man ? " A physio¬ 
logist gravely replied, “Because 
inspiration is checked, circulation' 
stopped, and blood suffuses and 
congests the brain.” “ Bosh ! ” 
cried Whately; “it is because 
the rope is not long enough to let ' 
his feet touch the ground.” 

“ What is the difference between 
an Irishman and a.Scotsman on 
the top of a mountain in frosty wea-_^ 
ther ? ” “ One is cmld with the kilt, * 
and the other is ^ff/with the amid!' 
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LORD BYRON. 

, 1788-1824. 


, [Lord Byron was bom in 1788. Ilis guardian, Lord Carlisle, placed liim at Harrow, 
I whence he proceeded to Cambridge. On quilting the University, he published his 
' “^Hours of Idleness.” Enraged by the criticism on this publication of the “ Edin- 
t burgh Review,” he retorted in the vigorous satire, “English Bards and Scotch 
if Reviewers.” This poem initiated his fame, which he speedily improved by the publi- 
1 cation of the first two cantos of “ Childe Harold.” In 1815 he married the daughter 
! of Sir Ralph Jdilbanke Noel. The union was unfortunate, and they separated soon 
after the birth of their daughter Ada. His life from this time was spent abroad. In 
1823 the cause of freedom among the Greeks attracted his sympathies, and to this 
' cause he dedicated his pen, his fortune, and his life. He died at Missolonghi, 1824, 
aged 37. The subjoined specimens of his table-talk arc selected from his conversa¬ 
tions with Medwin, Lady Blessinglon, Moore, and one or two others.] 


IVomeft. 

'-I have been in love a great 
number of times, but I always had 
a low opinion of women. 

■ Scott, 

Other authors have written better 
than he, but no one has written so 
much and written it all so well. 
What a rich invention in his de¬ 
lineation of character! 

. Shakespeare. 

After all, Tom,* don’t you tltink 
Shakespeare was something of a 
humbug ? 


■ Friends. 

1 am quite sure that many of 
our worst actions and our worst 
thoughts are caused by friends. 
An enemy can never do as much 
injury or cause as much pain. If 
he sjieaks ill of one, it is set down 
as an exaggeration of malice, and 
therefore does little harm ; but a 
friend has such an amiable can¬ 
dour that he is sure to do one 
mischief. 

Ttcitns. 

Tacitus is praised by everybody 
because he praises nobody. 

. Riches. 

It-is a man’s duty, morally, to 

2 A 


* Moore. 
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be rith; for without riches what 
is the weiftlit of his good example 
or precept in the woihl ? There¬ 
fore, put uionc)- ill thy purse! 

. Tad. 

• I consider tad the real panacea 
of life, and have observed that 
those who most eminently pos¬ 
sessed it were remarkable for feel¬ 
ing and sentiment; while, on the 
contrary, the persons most defi¬ 
cient in it were obtuse, frivolous, 
or insensible. To possess tact it 
is necessary to have a fine percep¬ 
tion, and to be sensitive; for how 
can we know wliat will pain an¬ 
other without having some criterion 
in our own feelings by which we 
can judge of his ? 

. Friendship and Love. 

' Friendship may, and often does, 
grow into love; but love never 
subsides into fi-iendship. 

• Religions and Irreligious Men. 

' The difference between a reli¬ 
gious and an irreligious man is, 
that the one sacrifices the present 
to the future, and the other the 
future to the present. 

Jmmorialify. 

The belief in the immortality of 
die soul is the only true panacea 
for the ills of life. 


Advice from Women. 

No man dislikes being lectured 
by a woman, ]jrovidcd .she be not 
his sisti'vj mother, wife, or mistress : 
first, it implies that she takes an 
interest in him, and s^ndly, that 
she does not think him irreclaim¬ 
able ; then, there is not that art of 
superiority in women when they 
give advice, that men, particularly 
one’s contemporaries, affect; and 
even if there was, men think their 
own superiority so acknowledged, 
that they listen without humilia¬ 
tion to the gentler, I don’t say 
weaker, sex. 

Hallam. 

Do you know Ilallam? Of 
course I need not ask you if you 
have read his “ Middle Ages.”' It 
is an admirable work, full of re¬ 
search, and does Hallam honour. 
I know no one capable of having 
written it except him; for, ad¬ 
mitting that a writer could be 
found who could bring to the task 
his knowledge and talents, it would 
be difficult to find any one who 
united to these his research, pa¬ 
tience, and perspicuity of style.- 
The reflections of Hallam are at 
once just and profound—his lan¬ 
guage well chosen and impressive. 


■ .Misfortune of Stucess. 

A successful work makes a man 
a wretch for life. It engenders in 
him a thirst for notoriety and 
praise that precludes the possi- 
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bility of repose; this spurs him on 
to attempt others, which are always 
expected to be superior to the 
first ; hence arises (lisapi)ointmenl, 
as ex])ectatiou, beiui,Moo much ex¬ 
cited, is rarely grat''n'd. .aul in '.he 
present day one fa lure js pl.t, ed 
as a counterbalante to llfiy suc¬ 
cessful efforts. 

• Li/?. 

Peo])le complain the brevity 
of life; should IIk) iv't rather 
comjdain of its length, a. its en¬ 
joyments cease long before the 
halfway house of life is jtassed, 
unless one has the luck to die 
young, ere the illusions that render 
e.xislencc supportatde have faded 
awa)', and are replaced by expe¬ 
rience, that dull moiiitress, that 
ever comes too late ? While youth 
steers the bark of life, and passion 
impels her on, experience keeps 
aloof; but when youth and passion 
are fled, and that we no longer 
require her aid, she conies to re¬ 
proach us ivith the past, to disgust 
us with the present, and to alarm 
us with the future. 

Solihull, 

Solitude has but one disadvan¬ 
tage—it is ai)t to give one loo 
high an ojtinion of one’s self. • In 
the world we are sure to be often 
reminded of every known or sup¬ 
posed defect we may have. 

. The World. 

I think ill of the world, but I do 


not, as some cynics assert, believe 
it to be composed of knaves and 
fools. No, I consider that it is, 
for the most part, jieojiled by those 
who have not talents sufllcient to 
be the first, and yet have one de¬ 
gree too much to be the second. 

Iliifijuncss. 

We buy wisdom with happiness, 
and who would iturchase it at such 
a juice ? To be hapjiy we must 
forget the past, and think not ol 
the future ; and who that has a 
soul or mind can do this? No 
one; and this jiroves that those 
who have either, know no hajijii- 
ness on this earth. Memory j)re- 
cludcs hajiiiiness, whatever Kogers 
may say or write tf) the contrary, 
for it i)Orrows from the jiasl, to 
embitter the present, bringing baek 
to us all the grief that has most 
wounded, or the haj)piness that 
has most charmed us. 

IJauU. 

Dante is a favourite with me ; 
there are many ])oints in w'hich I 
resemble him. lie was a good 
Imter ; witness the truculency with 
which he has cut uji his enemies 
in the “• Divina Commedia.” He 
was exiled from his home—he 
never ceased to remind his coun¬ 
trymen of their failings—and his 
misfortunes were tlie cause of his 
poetical fame; for had he passed 
his life as a magistrate of Florence, 
his grand poem never would have 
g A a 
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been written. I.ast, though not 
least, he separated from his wife. 

. Tite Business of Life. 

Tlic greatest error a man can 
commit is to think too seriously of 
the business of human life. The 
whole is a cheat—a brilliant de¬ 
ception. To fill up a few hours 
with business, to smile and sigh 
half a dozen times, and round oi 
the whole with a slumber—is there i 
anything more than this ? ' 

. Man. 

At eighteen the feelings begin . 
to deaden ; at twenty-five the | 
sharpest edge of every sensation is 
decidedly taken off; and at thirty 
there is nothing worth living for. ■ 
The greatest of all living puzzles 
is to know for what purpose so 
strange a being as man was 
created. The most satisfactory 
definition of the human species is 
one which 1 found in a book the 
other day. It was this ; “ Man 
may be considered as a digestive 
tube.” But mind, the book was a 
medical one. 

. Friendship. 

Nothing is more false than the 
common notion tliat friendsliip is 
dependent on similarity of taste 

and temper. There is- , one 

of the few to whom I really feel 
attached; we agree so little in 
opinion, that whoever heard our 
disputes would imagine we were 


born to be eternal antagonists 
instead of friends. Caprice exists 
as much in friendship as in love. 
'I’hcrc are hundreds of men, too, 
whom I dislike without knowing 
the reason why, though I have 
often had the dislike removed 
upon subsequent acquaintance. ■ I 
am a great physiognomist, and 
cannot help forming a judgment 
of a man by his countenance. _ 
One half of mankind have no par-' 
ticular expression in the face; and 
in half the others the expression is 
dubious; but the remainder have 
speaking features. Sir Walter Scott 
had a dubious face; Fox looked 
like a Dutch burgomaster. 

tPlagiarism. 

I never considered myself inter¬ 
dicted from helping myself to an¬ 
other man’s stray ideas. I have 
Pope to countenance me in this— 
solemque qnis dicere falsum audeai t 
Pope' was a great hunter-up of 
grains of wheat in bushels of chaff. 
Perhaps I have not been so labo¬ 
rious a searcher, but I have been 
no more scrupulous than he in 
making use of whatever fell in my 
way. Mankind have been writing 
books so long that an author may 
be exaised for offering ho thoughts 
absolutely new; we must select, 
and call that invention. A writer 
at the present day has hardly any 
other resource than to take the 
thoughts of others and cast them 
into new forms of association and 
contrast Plagiarism, to be sure^ 
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is branded of old; but it is never i 
held criminal, except when done \ 
in a clumsy waj% like stealing j 
among the Spartans. A good ! 
thought is often far better ex | 
pressed at second-hand than at j 
the first utterance. If a rich ma¬ 
terial has fallen into incompetent 
hands, it would be the height of 
injustice to debar a more skilful 
artisan from taking possession of it 
and working it up. Commend me 
to a good pilferer: you may laugh 
at it as a jiaradox, but 1 assure you 
the most original writers are the 
greatest thieves. 

Eeligious Belirf ,. 

People give themselves a great 
deal of pains in guessing at my re¬ 
ligious belief, if 1 may judge from 
the criticisms upon my writings, 
as well as the anonymous letters 
sent me : they pretend to discover 
so many contradictory sentiments 
in what I have said, as if they ex¬ 
pected me to be settled and dis¬ 
tinct in a matter which is clear to 
nobody. Thousands, I dare say,' 
inquire of one another what my 
religion is, who have never in their 
lives thought of asking the same 
question with regard to them¬ 
selves. Stop the first man you 
meet, and put him upon his oath, 
a hundred to one that he never 
took pains to satisfy himself what 
things he truly and confidently be¬ 
lieved, though his professions may 
be as distinct and literal as creeds 
and articles can make them. It 


is one tiling to believe a doctrine 
from true and convincing evidence, 
and another thing to believe it 
because we tell one and. 'r so. 
I am not in good odour wiP^" b ' 
professedly pious, yet I an?®*' 
jctter Christian than nine-tenth? 
of them. Most people consider 
me, I suppose, as something be¬ 
tween a Pagan and a Pyrrhonist; 
but I am one step in advance of 
the dubitating Greek, for I believe 
that pleasure is pleasant, and 
though everything is uncertain, 
yet something must be true. This, 
to be sure, is a very comprehen¬ 
sive creed, yet it has the merit of 
being plain and significant, which 
can be said of few others. 

Novels and Dramas. 

“No story ought to be well 
constructed or probable, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. If 
you relate only common events 
and ascribe actions to such motives 
only as would produce them in 
common characters, what mate¬ 
rials have you for a romance ? 
The drama is a picture of life, 
where the objects represented are 
real, though the grouping is such 
as the ordinary business of man¬ 
kind does not e-xhibit.” “What 
do you think to be the best-drawn 
character in English romance?” 

Tom Pipes, by all means.” 

Madness. 

Madness or insanity is much 
more prevalent than people im- 
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gine; indeed, their notions re- 
jjecting the nature of it arc very 
(osc. There are three stages of 
I, aiA’t goes by three jiames: 
i'centricity, and insanity, 
fio differs a little from tlie 1 
r rof the uorld in his whim.s, ' 
'ites, or behaviour, is called odd ; \ 
^ who differs still more is calleil | 
•(■centric ; and when this differ- j 
•nee )>asses a certain bound it is • 
nsanity. All men of genius are a 
'Ide mad. 

. JntdlecL 

tVe talk of man’s superiority in ' 
he ])ossession of intellect, but the 
iiily purpose it serves is to make 
I nil wretched. 

. Civilisatwn. 

Civili/alion seems to have done 
lothing for human haiijiiness ; no 
ige so civilized as the jiresent, yet 
It no time has the condition of 
naukind been so miserable. Nine- 
enlhs of the people you meet will 
lonfess they are weary of existence, 
ml who ever heaid a savage com- 
ilain that he was unhappy ? Even 
n ancient times there seems to 
lave been a deep-founded belief 
hat he was the happiest or the 
east miserable who had the least 
o do with life. We apply the 
erm philosophy to a state of mind 
he lea.st affected by pleasant or 
iviinful emotions: if this be cor- 
-eet, a stick of wood is the anost 
philosophical thing in the world. 


Trust in Yourself. 

A great deal of our most useful 
knowledge must be buffeted into 
us, and that is the chief good you 
will reap from mixing with society. 
-V great fault in young men is to 
trust too implicitly to the ojiinions 
of others—quite the reverse of 
vhat people generally suppose. 
Trust your own judgment where 
you have reason to think you ])os- _ 
sess any, and a man need ncter 
be at any loss in settling this 
point. Never ask any person’s 
advice; I me.an e.\ac,tly what I 
say. You may ask another for 
information, because .another may 
lie better informed upon a given, 
matter than you; but to ask ad- 
\ icc is to imply that you have no 
judgment of )'our own to rely 
upon; and if you lack the judg¬ 
ment requisite for an undertaking, 
do not attemiil it. 

'The Divine Comedy. 

The “Divine Comedy” is a sci¬ 
entific treatise of some' theological 
student, one moment tre.ating of 
angels, and the next of demons, 
far the most interesting personages 
in his drama; showing that he 
(Dante) had a better conception 
of hell than heaven; in fact, the 
“ Inferno” is the only one of the 
Triology that is re.ad. It is true 
it might have pleased his con- 
tenqioraries, and been sung about 
the streets, as were die poems of 
Homer; but at tlie present day, 
either human nature is very much 
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cliangcd, or the poem is so 
obscure, tiresome, and insupport¬ 
able, that no one can read it for 
half an hour together without 
yawning, and going to sleep over 
it like Malagigi; and the hundred 
times I have made the attempt to 
read it ,-1 have lost my labour. If 
we except the " ?ecchie chi uscino 
del chiuso”—the simile “ Come 
d’autunno si Icvan Ic foglie”—the 
Francesca di Rimini, the words 
“ colore oscuro,” &c., inscribed on 
the portals of hell—the death of 
Ugolino—the “ Si volge al’ aqua,” 
&c., and a dozen other passages, 
what is the rest of this very comic 
“Divine Comedy”? Agreatpoem, 
you call it?—a great ])oem, m- 
deed? That should have a uni¬ 
formity of design, a combination 
of facts, all contributing to the 
development of the whole. 1'he 
action should go on increasing in 
beauty, and power, and interest. 
Has the “ Divina Commedia” any 
of these characteristics ? Who can 
read with patience fourteen thou¬ 
sand lines made up of prayers, 
dialogues, and questions, without 
sticking fast in the bogs and quick¬ 
sands, and losing his way in the 
thousand turns and windings of 
the inextricable labyrinths of his 
three-timcs-ninc circles? And of 
these fourteen thousand lines, more 
than two-thirds are, l)y the con¬ 
fessions of Fregoni, Algarotti, and 
Rettinelli, defective and bad ; and 
yet, despite of this, the Italians 
carry their pedantry and national 
pride to such a length as to set 


up Dante as the standard ofperfeo 
tion—to consider Dante as made 
for all time, and think, as Leigh 
Hunt and the Cockneys do of 
Shakespeare, that the language 
came to a stand-still with the god 
of their idolatry, and want to go 
back to him. 

George Col man the Younger. 

Of the wits about town, I think 
that George Colman was one of 
the most agreeable. He was tou- 
jours prH, and after two or three 
glasses of champagne, the quick¬ 
silver of his wit mounted to beau 
fi.Ke. Colman has a good deal of 
tact; he feels that convivial hours 
were meant for enjo)m\ent, and 
understands society so well, that he 
never obtrudes any private feeling, 
except hilarity, into it. His jokes 
arc all good and readable, and flow 
without effort, like the champagne 
that often gives birth to them, 
sparkle after sparkle and brilliant 
to the last. 

•Cleverness and Cunning. 

Cleverness and cunning are in¬ 
compatible. I never saw tlicm 
united. The latter is the resource 
of the weak, and is only natural 
to them; children and fools are 
alwa)-s cunning, but clever people 
never. 

' Wordsworth. 

AVordsworth’s i)oetry is strange 
stuff, and the man’s obstinacy in 
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coutraamg to write it is amazing. 
He takes kis own individual taste, 
builds it up into a system, and 
wonders that the world does not 
look on and admire. It is non¬ 
sense to talk of writing poetry on 
a system, for some people who 
pretend to be poets think tlicre is 
something magical in the name of 
a system. Poetry is a plain thing, 
to be understood upon the read¬ 
ing. To write a poem which no 
one can understand till he is let 
into the system, is like painting 
a picture that produces no effect 
unless we apply the plumb-line 
and compasses, 

. Angry Writing. 

When any one attacks me, on 
the spur of the moment I sit down 
and write all the mechancetk that 
comes into my head; and as some 
of these sallies have merit, they 
amuse me, and are too good to be 
torn or burned, and s6 are kept, 
and see the light long after the | 
feeling that dictated them has sub¬ 
sided. 

. Adversity and Prosperity. 

People wonder that a man is 
sour who has been feeding on 
acids all his life. The extremes 
of adversity and prosperity produce 
the same effect: they harden the 
heart and enervate the mind; they 
render a person so selfish, that, 
occupied only with his own pains 
or pleasures, he ceases to feel for 
others: hence, as sweets turn to 


; acids as well as sours, excessive 
|- pro.sperity may produce the same 
consequences as adversit)'. • 

Taste in Beauty. 

I flatter myself that my Leila, 
Zuleika, Gulnare, Medora, and 
Haidee will always vouch for my 
taste in beauty: these are the 
bright creations of my fancy, with 
rounded forms and delicacy of 
limbs, nearly so incompatible as 
to be rarely if ever united. For 
where, with some rare exceptions, 
do we sec roundness of contour 
accompanied by lightness, and 
those fairy hands and feet that are 
at once the type of beauty and 
refinement ? I like to shut myself 
up, close my eyes, and fancy one 
of the creatures of my imagination, 
with taper and rose-tipped fingers 
playing with my hair, touching my 
check, or resting its little snowy 
dimpled hand on mine. I like to 
fancy the fairy foot, round and 
pulpy, but small to diminutive¬ 
ness, peeping from beneath the 
drapery that half conceals it, or 
moving in the mazes of the dance. 

I detest thin women; and unfor¬ 
tunately all, or nearly all, plump 
women have clumsy hands and 
feet, so that I am obliged to have 
recourse to imagination for my 
beauties. 

I Love. 

Like the measles, love is most 
dangerous when it comes late in 
life. 
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. Authors. 

Let authors do, say, or think • 
what they please, they are never 
considered as men of fashion in 
the circles of haut ton to which 
their literary reputations have 
given them an entree, unless they 
happen to be of high birth. 

Poet. 

In spite of all the scribblement 
I have been guilty of, I am con¬ 
vinced nature never intended me 
for a poet. I became a rhymer 
by force of circumstances : had 
my course run smoothly through 
life, I should have been as prosaic 
as an alderman ; but I had an ex¬ 
citable and stubborn temper, which 
is a thing not poetical in itself, yet 
able, when wrought upon by ex¬ 
traordinary causes, to make a man 
something like a poet. This Is 
what I call becoming a poet artifi¬ 
cially. In others the power is not 
generated thus by accident, but 
displays itself naturally, and in 
harmony w'ith the ordinary charac¬ 
ter and feelings of the possessor. 

. Marriage. 

A man should marp^ by all 
means; yet I am convinced the 
greater part of marriages are un¬ 
happy ; and this is not an opinion 
that I give as coming from myself; 
it is that of a very excellent, agree¬ 
able, and sensible lady, who mar¬ 
ried the man of her choice, and 
has not encountered ostensibly any 
extraordinary misfortune, as loss 


of health, riches, children, &c. 
She told me this unreservedly, and 
I never had any reason to doubt 
her p'ncerity. For all this, 1 am 
convinced a man cannot be truly 
happy without a wife. It is a 
strange state of things rve live in: 
a tendency so natural as that of 
the union of the sexes ought to 
lead only to the most harmonious 
results ; yet the reverse is the fact. 
There is certainly something radi¬ 
cally wrong in the constitution of 
society—“the times are out of 
joint.” It is strange, too, what 
little real liberty of choice is exer¬ 
cised by those even who marry 
according to what is thought their 
own inclinations. The deceptions 
which the two sexes play off upon 
each other bring as many ill-sorted 
couples into the bonds of Hymen 
as ever could be done by the" 
arbitrary pairings of a legal match¬ 
maker. Many a man thinks he 
marries by choice who only mar¬ 
ries by accident: in this respect 
men have less the advantage of 
women than is generally supposed. 

England. 

No monarchy in Europe has 
gone through an existence of more 
than a thousand or twelve hun¬ 
dred years without suffering a 
radical change ; such’ a change 
awaits England in the natural 
course of things, as all history 
teaches; and the particular causes 
for such a catastrophe arc doubly 
numerous and active there. What 
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will grow out of it, Heaven only 
knows; but the longer it is pro¬ 
tracted the more violent and san¬ 
guinary will be the operation of 
it, and the more dubious its result. 

Tnic Secret of Gerrernmeut. 

As to political honesty, there is 
no such thing. 'Tis of little con¬ 
sequence what a politician l)e- 
lieves; the important point is how 
much he can make others believe ; 
that is the true secret of govern¬ 
ment. 

Ghosts. 

-told me that if he should 

see a ghost, he should doubt about 
it, since the belief must depend 
uiron a choice of two proba¬ 
bilities; namely, the ghost or an 
optical deception; and an optical 
"decciJtion would be much the 
more jirobable of the two. I told 
-that this might be good rea¬ 
soning in broad daylight, but I did 
not believe he would find it an¬ 
swer in the dark; and I put the 
(juestion to him, whether he was 
c onfident it would keep his hair 
from rising when in a churchyard, 
and by the dim light of the moon 
he should attempt such a syllo¬ 
gistic exorcism face to face with a 
ghost? 

Dreams. 

I made a book of my dreams 
once that read very strangely, yet 
it helped me to some ideas that 
have told well in poetry. No man 


can tell from what tags and jags 
. hints may not be picked out. 

Perfect Characters. 

My greatest dislike is—what do 
j you think ? Most of all, I should 
I dislike to be too good; I say it 
I seriously, because I think all men 
I mixed characters; and I believe 
that to be an agreeable—ay, and 
a useful man—one should not ajt- 
proach too near the standard of 
perfection. Now, God knows, all 
men are bad enough; but 1 do 
think a person should have a few 
failings to gain him the sympathy 
and esteem of friends, for I never 
knew one get the reputation of a 
pattern character without forfeit¬ 
ing whatever attachment his ac¬ 
quaintance had for him. The 
thing sounds ridiculous, I know; 
and if one were to write about it, 
he would be considered a ban- 
terer; but wisdom often lurks in 
strange disguises. Let men make 
what professions they will, cer¬ 
tainly nobody really loves a per¬ 
fect man—or what passes for a 
perfect man as the world goes. 
Now when we do not like a man, 
we have lib particular inclination 
to follow his example or precept. 
You may say, reason vj^ould teach 
us to do so; but it is a fact—and 
the more is the pity—that the 
actions of men are not in nine 
cases out of ten directed by their 
reason, but are under the control 
of their passions, their prejudices, 
and their caprices. So there is 
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ray argument in favour of—what 
shall I call it ?—^non-perfection. 

. Beauty and Behaviour. 

I djO not think that a high degree 
of beauty is necessary to create a 
strong passion. I remember bci ng 
desperately in love with a lady 
who had a freckled face. I was 
cured of my passion, not by dis¬ 
covering her want of beauty, but 
because I once saw her stand up 
on a chair to look over tlie heads 
of a crowd; the action a])])eared 
so unfeminine that I disliked her 
from that raoment. 

Painters. 

Painters, from what I have seen 
of them, are the most dogmatical, 
opinionated class of men in the 
world. Any man who has handled 
a brush thinks,himself an infallible 
judge of anything'that was ever 
drawn upon canvas. I have heard 
Raidiael, Titian, and Leonardo 
da Vinci styled wretched daubers 
by one who could not draw a 
man’s face without making a hor¬ 
rible caricature. 

• Dead! 

Dead ! God, how much there 
is in that little word 1 

Madame de Staci. 

Madame de Stael was very elo- 
quentwhenher imagination wanned 
(and a very little excited it). Her 


powers of imagination were much 
stronger than her reasoning ones, 
perhaps owing to their being much 
more frequently exercised; licr 
language was recondite, but redim- 
daiit, and though always Iloucry, 
and often brilliant, there was ai\ 
obscurity that left the impression 
that she did not perfectly under 
stand what she endeavoured to 
render intelligible to others. 


I Clever People. 

I One half of the clever people of 
! the world believe they are hated 
and persecuted, and the other half 
imagine they arc admired and 
beloved, both are wong, and 
both false conclusions are ])ro- 
i cliiced by vanity, though that 
vanity is the strongest which be¬ 
lieves in the hatred and persecu¬ 
tion, as it imi)lies a belief of e\- 
: traordinary superiority to account 
’ for it. 

1 Vie English. 

The English are intended by 
nature to be good, sober-minded 
people; and those who live in the 
country are really admirable. I 
saw a good deal of English.coun¬ 
try life, and it is the only favour¬ 
able impression that remains of 
our mode ofliving ; but jof London, 
and exclnsi'i’e society', 1 retain a 
tearful recollection. Dissipation 
has need of wit, talent, and gaiety, 
to prevent reflection and make the 
eternal round of frivolous amuse- 
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ments pass; and of these there Avas 
a temb\c lack in the society in 
which I mixed. The minds of the 
English are formed of sterner stuff. 
You may make an Englishwoman j 
(indeed nature docs this) the best 
daugliter, wife, and mother in the 
world; nay, you may make her a 
Iieroine; but nothing can make 
her a genuine woman of fashion. 

Poetical Temferament. 

There is something, I am con¬ 
vinced, in the poetical tempera¬ 
ment that precludes happiness, 
not only to the person who has it, 
but to those connected with him. 

Shelley. 

He was the most amiable, most 
gentle, and least worldly-minded 
person I ever knew; full of deli¬ 
cacy, disinterested beyond all other 
men, and possessing a degree of 
genius joined to a degree of simpli¬ 
city as rare as it is admirable. He | 
had formed to himself a beau-ideal 
of all that is true, high-minded, 
and noble, and he acted up to this 
ideal, even to the very letter. He 
had a most brilliant imagination, 
but a total want of worldly wisdom. 

I had seen nothing like him, and 
never shall again, I am certain. 

• Ecligion. 

When religion supports the suf¬ 
ferer in affliction, and sickness, 
even unto death, its advantages 
arc so visible, that all must wish 
to seek such a consolation; and 


when it speaks peace and hope 1 
those who have strayed from i 
path, it softens feelings that set" 
rity must have hardened, and lead 
back the wanderer to the fold; bii 
uhen it clothes itself in anger, 
denouncing vengeance, or shows 
itself in the pride of superior 
righteousness, condemning rather 
than Jtitying, all erring brothers, 
it repels the wavering, and fixes 
the unrepentant in their sins. 
Such a religion can make few con¬ 
verts, but may make many dis¬ 
senters, to its tenets; for in reli¬ 
gion, as in everything else, its 
utility must be apparent to en¬ 
courage people to adopt its pre¬ 
cepts ; and the utility is never so 
evident as when we see professors 
of religion supported by its conso¬ 
lations, and Avilling to extend those 
consolations^to those who have 
still more need of them—the mis¬ 
guided and the erring. 

Scandal. 

Scandal has something so piquant 
—it is a sort of cayenne to ,thc 
mind—that I confess I like it, 
particularly if the objects are one’s 
particular friends. 

Thomas Moore. 

Moore is very sparkling in a 
choice or chosen society; with lord 
■ and lady listeners, he shines like a 
diamond, and thinks that, like that 
precTous stone, his brilliancy should 
l)e preserved four le beau monde. 
Moore has a happy disposition, his 
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temper is good, and he has a sort 
of firc-fly imagination, always in 
movement, and in each evolution 
displaying new brilliancy. He has 
not done justice to himself in liv¬ 
ing so much in society; much of 
his talents are frittered away in 
displays to support the character 
of a “ man of wit about town,” and 
Moore was meant for something 
better. 

Society and Genius. 

.Society and genius arc incom¬ 
patible, and the latter can rarely, 
if ever, be in close or frequent 
contact with the former without 
degenerating; it is otherwise with j 
wit and talent, which are excited ' 
and brought into play by the fric¬ 
tion of society, which polishes and 
sharpens both. 

Stafvation. 

Shelley eats no meat, and main- 


* John Philpot Curran was bom in 
1750. lie was the fast wit in an age of 
wits. In forensic eloquence he surpassed 
Krskine; in wit he was superior to 
Luttrell, Jekyll, and George Col- 
man rolled into one. Unhappily, of 
his wit but few specimens remain j and 
we are compelled to rest our willing ad¬ 
miration on the testimonies of the most 
eminent of his contemporaries, from 
George TV. to Beau Brammell. What 
remains of his wit is chiefly anecdotic ; it 
is therefore impossible to place among 
the table-talkers one whose brightest 
sallies compel the introduction of stories. 
Here, however, are a few of his mots 
and retorts, which, however, no more 


I tains that half the ills of m.ankind 
I arise from the carnivorous prac¬ 
tice ; yet I cannot say that I feel 
more than commonly savage after 
a beefsteak. I once had a strange 
desire to know how a man feels 
when starving to death, and went 
without food four days in the ex- 
jferiment: my ears rang, and 1 felt 
a burning sensation in the throat; 
but these and a faintness were all 
the discoveries I made. At one 
time I lived solely on potatoes, for 
fear of growing fat; but I have 
since discovered that embonpoint 
in my case does not depend either 
on the quality or quantity of the 
food swallowed. I am fond of a 
good dinner, and many of my 
luckiest thoughts have occurred to 
me while handling—not the pen, 
but the knife and fork. 

Curran.* 

He was the most wonderful 


rej^rcsent his peculiar and admirable 
genius than a few couplets from Pope 
would represent the extent of that poet s 
powers. Speaking of Fox, he said, “I 
am not sure that Fox disliked humour. 
Sometimes when the hoyden raillery 
of my animal spirits has ruffled the 
plumage of my good manners, when 
my mirth has turned dancing-master to 
my veneration, and made it, perhaps, a 
little too supple, I have sported playfully 
in the presence of this slumbering lion, 
and now anti then he condescended to 
dandle the child. He laughed inwardly. 
It was not easy to say what Fox would 
call a inoty but when said, I thought I 
saw a smile ripplbg over the fine At^itic 
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person I ever saw. In him was 


of Ills counlcnancc.” “ When I c.in’t 
talk sense,’’ he nserl to .say, “ I talk nic- 
taiihor.” Of Burke he rcmaikcd, “Ilia» 
niriiil was like an over-clccoratcd cluajicl, 
fil'ecl with gauds .rnd shows, and hadly- 
assorted ornaments.” It was hardly to 
be especlcd that he should speak well 
ol Burke, who had svritten to Ireland to 
tell them “to stop that tuadman —Grat¬ 
tan ! ” h'or Curran’s admiration of Grattan 
was sincere : “ You would bo the great¬ 
est man of your age,” he told him, “ if 
you would buy a few yards of red tape 
and tie up your bills and papere.” Dr. 
Johnson he liated. “He was,” s!iid he, 
“ a superstitious and brutish bigot, .and, 
with the exception of his Dictionary, 
has done more iniuiy to the Knglish 
kanguage than even Gibbon himself.” 
Of Baron Smith : “ f alw.ays feel, when 
wilh Smith, in the situ.Uion of poor 
l''rid.iy when he went on his knees to 
Kobinson Crusoe’s gun, and prayed it 
not to go oil suddenly and shoot him.” 
Speakingofa fiiend, “ 1 ’.,” said he, “is 
an excellent man. 1 once asked him how 
he, who was not fond of books or of music, 
could amuse himself in the country on a 
wet day, confined within doors as he fre¬ 
quently was ; .and his accimnt I will give 
you in his own way. ‘ Music and books, 
liy J.asiis, I have both, and I amu.se my¬ 
self wid um. I have an ouhl rum ol a 
fiddle, and 1 raps tliat till 1 bodders me- 
self, and then I falls asleep.’ ‘Well, 
and when you wake how arc you amused 
‘ Why, then I takes up a book, 1 think 
they call it “Tom Jones,” and I reads 
that till 1 falls asleep again ; .and it’s 
always new to me, for 1 forgets it as fast 
as I leads it,’ ” Here is a story of svhich 
the full effect must have depended upon 
the mode of its relation : “'I'lie wittiest 
and most i iclily comprehensive, and, at 
the same time, most admirably appro¬ 
priate reply I ever made in my life was to 

-. It is rather long and somewhat 

labomed; but if you will bear with me, 


combined an imagination the most 


I will rc)>eat it all in less than half an 
hour by a stop-watch. ‘ My Lord Chief 

Justice D-,’ says-to me one day, 

with that large plausibe eye glittering 
in that kind of light which reveals to a 
shrewd observer that he is quite sure he 

has you, ‘ My Lord Chief Justice 1)- 

is beyond all comparison the wittiest com- 
jianion 1 have ever known or hoard of.’ 

1 looked into -’s eyes, and said, 

‘ 1 It'M ! ’ It raptired all hn man oil to 
ha'p smooth the surface of that face." 
MacN.rlly, the barrister, who was lame, 
once said to him, “ These are not times 
for .1 man to lie idle. I am determined 
to enter the lawyers’ corps, and follow 
the camp.” “ You follow’ thccanqi, my 
little limb of the law?” cried Cun an; 
“tut! tut! renounce the idea. You 
never can be a disciplinarian.” “And 
why not, Mr. Curran?” “For this 
reason, the moment you were ordered 
to march, you would halt 1" How ex¬ 
cellent w,is his description of the famous 
Irish comedian Jack Johnstone 1 “I 
thought his Major O' Flaherty," he said, 
“an excellent representation of the Irish 
gentleman, but not of the Irish brogue. 
Our frieiul Jack Johnstone does not ghe 
us the brogue, sir, he translates it.” “My 
lord, my lord,” cried a witnesss who was 
being cross-examined by Curran, “I- 
cannot .answer yon little gentleman— 
he’s putting me in .such a doldrum.” “ A 
■doldram!” exclaimed Lord Avanmore, 
“ a doldram, Mr. Curran 1 what docs he 
mean by a doldrum ? ” “ Oh, my lord,” 
answered Curran, “it’s a very common 
complaint with jicrsons of this descrip¬ 
tion—it’s merely a confusion of the head, 
arising from a corruption of the heart 1 ” 
Curran once found his match in the well- 
known Father O’Leary. “ Reverend 
father,” said Curran, “ I wish you were 
Saint Peter.” “And why, counsellor, 
would you wish I were Saint Peter ? ” 
“Because, reverend father, in that case 
you would have the keys of heaven, and 
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brilliant, and profound, with a tion applied to-, that he had 

flexibility and tenderness that his heart in his head, 

would have justified the observa- 

you could let the in.” “Ky my honour the keys of the other place, for then T 

and conscience counsellor,’’said O’Leary, could let you ” 

“it would be better for you that I had 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

1792—1832. 


[This great poet was bom at Field Place, in Sussex, in 1792. He studied for a 
few raontlis at Oxford, and was expelled for the publication of a pamphlet avowing 
atheism. lie was twice married. His first wife, Harriet, proving uncongenial to his 
tastes, he separated from her. She afterwards drowned herself. Hi.s second wife was 
the daughter of William Godwin. With this lady Shelley passed into Italy, where 
were written some of lus noblest poems. He was drowned on his return from lleghom 
in 1822.] 


Metaphysics. 

Metaphysics is a noble study 
indeed! it' it were possible to 
make any discoveries there, they 
would be more valuable than any¬ 
thing the chemists have done, 
or could do; they would disclose 
the analysis of mind, and not of 
matter. 

. Lovers of Children. 

Every true Platonist must be a 
lover of children, for they are our 
masters and instructors in philo¬ 
sophy. The mind of a new-born 
infant, so far from being, as Locke 
affirms, a sheet of blank paper, is 
a pocket edition, containing every 
dialogue—a complete Elzevir 
Plato, if we can fancy such a 
pleasant vDlume j and, moreover, 
a perfect encyclopcedia, compre¬ 
hending not only all the newest 
discoveries, but all the still more 
valuable and wonderful inventions 
that will be made hereafter. 


Good Library. 

A good library consists, not of 
many books, but a few chosen ones. 
I’ll give you my list—catalogue 
it can’t be called;—The Greek 
Plays, Plato, Lord Bacon’s tVorks, 
Shakespeare, the Old Dramatists, 
Milton, Goethe and Schiller, Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, and 
Machiavclli and Guicciardini,— 
not forgetting Calderon; and last, 
yet first, the Bible. 

Animal Food. 

Not only have considerable 
sects denied the right altogether 
(of killing animals), but those 
among the tender-hearted and 
imaginative people of antiquity 
who accounted it lawful to kill 
and eat, appear to have doubted 
whether they might take away life 
merely for the use of man alone. 
They slew their cattle, not simply 
for human guests, like the less 
scrupulous Wchers of modern 
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.times, but only as a sacrifice, for 
the honour and in the name of the 
Deity ; or, rather, of those subor¬ 
dinate divinities to whom, as they 
believed, the Supreme Being had 
assigned the creation and conser- 
vaticm of the visible and material 
world; as an incident to these 
])ious offerings they partook of the 
residue of the victims, of which, 
without such sanctification and 
sanction, they would not have 
jtresumed to taste. So reverent 
was the caution of a humane and 
prudent anticjuity! 

Politics ami P.i'iiahtcnt. 

A certain nobleman advi .ed me 
to turn my thoughts Un\.irds ju-li- 
tics immediately. ‘A’ou cannot 
direct your attention that way loo 
early in this country,” said the 
Duke; “ they are the proper 
career for a young man of ability 
and of your station in life. That 
course is the most advantageous 
because it is a mono])oly. A 
little success in that line goes far, 
.since the number of competitors is 
limited; and of those who are 
admitted to the contest the greater 
p:irl are altogether devoid of 
talent, or too indolent to exert 
themselves; so many are excluded, 
that of the few who are permitted 
to enter it is difficult to find any 
that are not utterly unfit for the 
ordinary service of the State. It 
is not so in the Church; it is not 
so at the Bar : there all may offer 
themselves. The number of rivals 


in those professions is far greater, 
• and they are besides of a more 
formidable kind. In letters your 
chance of success is still worse. 
There none can win gold, and all 
may try to win rc])utation j it is a 
struggle for glory,—the competi¬ 
tion is infinite — there are no 
bounds;—that is a spacious field 
indeed, a sea without shores.” 
The Duke talked thus to me many 
times, and strongly urged me to 
give myself up to i)olitics without 
delay; but he did not persuade 
me. With how unconquerable an 
aversion do I shrink from political 
i articles in newspapers and reviews! 
j 1 have heard people talk politics 
! by the hour, and how 1 hated it 
j and them ! I went with ray father 
several times to the House of 
Commons, and what creatures did 
I see there ! What faces ! What 
an expression of countenance I 
What wretched beings ! (clasiiing 
his hands). Good God! what 
men did we meet about the 
House 1 in the lobbies and pas¬ 
sages ! and my father was so civil 
to all of them—to animals that I 
regarded with unmitigated dis¬ 
gust. 

Jilacl'guard Threat. 

A friend of mine, an Eton man, 
told me that his father once in¬ 
vited some corjroration to dine at 
his house, and that he was present. 
When dinner was over, and the 
gentlemen nearly drunk, they 
started up, he said, and swore 
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they would all kiss his sisters. 
His father .laughed and did not 
forbid them; and the wretches 
would liave done it; but his sis¬ 
ters heard of the infamous ])ro- 
2 )os il, and ran upstairs, and locked 
tiK':.iselves in their bedrooms. I 
. ..sl.vl him if he would not have 
l.m • ked them down if they had 
, U'. :ai)ted such an outrage in his 
jwe eiice. It seems to me that a 
I'lan of S 2 )irit ought to have killed 
'll.', 11 if they had effected their 
pin [)ose. 

Poiilc Ldh'rs. 

Polite letters arc but vain trifling. 
'I’lie study of languages, not only 
of the modern tongues but of 
Hit’.n and (Ireek also, is merely 
the study of words and f)hrases; 
of the nauie.s of things ; it matters 
not how they arc called ; it is 
surely far better to investigate 
things themselves. 

Bodml Vchidcs. 

1 toubtlcss there is no medium 
for jioctry superior to our own. 
'.t ' numerous monosyllables, for 
. 'I'ch we are indebted to the 

-.ons, enable us to squeeze 
■ to a line more matter than can 
be included in German, Italian, 
or Frencji. The Portuguese is, 
perhaps, an exxeption, as you 
found in the vain attempt of put¬ 
ting the octave stanza of the 
“ Lousiada ” into our own. I sus- 
l^ect, also, it is the most musical 
of all languages, in spite of what 


Byron says, and the most sono¬ 
rous, though jt does not admit of 
so many poctic.al licenses as the 
Italian, and is ]50or in rhymes, es- 
])C('ially in double rhymes,—at 
least for serious poetiy. “ Hudi- 
bras ” and “ Don Juan ’’ prove that 
for comic there is no want of such. 
German is indeed a mighty tongue, 
but h.arsh and consonantal. Ger¬ 
man hexameters I cannot, and. 
never could endure. For render¬ 
ing Greek it is unapjiroachable, 
admitting of a coinage of com- 
liound words on which we cannot 
venture—that would be hostile to 
the siiirit of our language if carried 
to e.xcess. 

Souihry. 

T-Te h.T.s fancy, iin.agin.ation, taste 
—he is facile and flowing in his 
versification—most musical, if you 
will—but he is too smooth and 
level, he seldom or ever rises w'ith 
his subject; he will stand criticism 
as far as words go, but no further; 
he moves, but does not touch the 
lieart; one reads him wath de¬ 
light once, but never takes him 
u]) a second time; besides, his 
subjects i)osscss no interest that u 
bears upon the times. 

Lake Pod/y, 

There are some people whom 
all the hellebore in the world can¬ 
not cure of their madness. It is 
singular that England and Italy 
should have almost simultaneously 
set about the perversion of their w 
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poetry under the crotchet of ;i 
reform. We are certainly iiidebtc' 1 
to the Lakists for a more sirapK; 
and natural phraseology; hut th; 
school that has sjjrung out of 1; 

' have spawned a set of word > 
neither Chaucerian nor Spen¬ 
serian, words such as ‘‘glib” and 
“flush,” “whiffling,” “perking 
up,” “swirling,” “lightsome” and 
brightsome,” and hundreds of 
others, which never have been or 
ought to be English. But the 
adoption of such a barbarous 
Jarjjgin in translation from the 
Greek! 

Halian and French Letters. 

The Italians have carried this 
affectation of phraseology still 
farther than the sect at home. 
I’iie so-called Classicists have 
Laken to fishing in the rancid pool 
of the thirteenth century, and be¬ 
come so prostituted and enslaved 
to anti(]uity as to deem no word 
admissible in their poems tliat has 
not the sanction of Dante or I’e- 
trarch; little regarding the obvious 
'truth, that new images and ideas 
' sj-c continually multiplying, or 
perceiving that the gj-eat objec¬ 
tion to the use of the obso- 
,4etc is, that they render the lan- 
>guage entirely different from that 
' of the world and society; in fact, 
it might belong to some other 
flanet. But that school will pass 
iway. Of the three rivals, the 

* Ilasriut Wesll>rook was Shelley’s 
'irst wife, lie married her ia Scotland 


(. French have had more reason for 
! a reformation (though you know 
I 1 never read French). The mis- 
I termed “Golden Age” of 1-ouis 
' XIV. corrupted their literature. 

I Poetry was mown with the scythe 
I and levelled with the roller, till it 
became as cold and artificial and 
monotonous as their ornamental 
gardening,—a language of set 
l)hrases and forms of speech. 
They quitted Montaigne for Vol¬ 
taire, and abandoned words that 
never ought to have been aban¬ 
doned ; and much praise is due 
to the Romancists for their revival. 
Thus the Classicists have been 
driven out of the field. They owe 
this to an .acquaintance with our 
writers, and something to the 
Germans. 

Greek and Latin. 

Greek is as superior to Latin as 
German is to French; .and the 
Augustan age bears the same re¬ 
lation to that of Lucretius as 
Queen Anne’s did to the Eliza¬ 
bethan. 

j Source of Poetry. 

The source of poetry is native 
and involuntary, but requires 
severe labour for its develop¬ 
ment. * 

Harriet Westbrook.* 

Every one who knows me must 

in iSii, and questioning the validity of 
the maniage, underwent the ceremony 
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know that the partner of my life 
should be one who can feel poetry 
and understand philosophy. Har¬ 
riet is a noble animal, but she can 
do neither. 

Atheism and Theism.* 

However absurd and untenable 
may be the theory of atheism, he 
held it to be ])refcrablc to th.il 
nominal theism, which in fact is 
real demonism, being a deification 
of man’s worst passions, and the 
transfer to an imagined fiend of 
that worship which belongs to an 
;ill-loving (lod. He quoted Plu- 
larch’s averment that even atheism 
is more reverent than superstition, 
inasmuch as it was better to deny 
the existence of Saturn as king ol 
hc.aven, than to admit that fact, j 
maintaining, at the same time, 
that he was such a monster of un¬ 
natural cruelty as to devour his 
own children as soon as they were i 
born; and in confirmation of .the ' 
same view he quoted a passage 
Irom Lord Bacon, asserting the 
superiority of reason and natural 
religion over perverted religion. 
Any atterajit at an impersonation 
of the Deity, or any conception of 

ag^in iu 1814. The secret history of 
this painfi;! affair is given by Mr. Peacock 
(“Fraser’s Magazine,” i860). He af- 
films that there was no thought of separa¬ 
tion between them till Shelley became 
acquainted with Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin. Harriet would not consent to 
a divorce; and Shelley, finding her re¬ 
solved, quitted England with Miss God¬ 
win in July, 1814. Mr. Pciicock declares 


j Him otherwise than as the perva- 
j ding spirit of the whole illimitable 
I universe, he held to be presump¬ 
tuous ; for the finite cannot gra.sp 
the infinite. Perhaps he might 
not have objected to Coleridge’s ‘ 
grand definition of the Creator, as . 
a circle whose centre is nowhere, 
.and whose circumference is every¬ 
where. Without asserting the ab- 
•solute perfectibility of human' 
nature, he had a confident belief 
in its almost limitless improv- 
ability; e.specially as he was per¬ 
suaded that evil, an accident, and 
not an inherent part of our .system, 
might be so materially diminished . 
as to give an incalculable increase? 
to the sum of human happiness. 
.Ml the present evils of mankind 
he attributed to those erroneous 
views of religion in which had , 
originated the countless wars, the*" 
national hatreds, the innumerable’* 
public and private miseries that 
make history a revolting, record 
of suffering and crime. Every 
national creed and form of wor¬ 
ship, since the world began, had 
successively died away and been,„ 
superseded; e.xperience of the 
past justifies the same anticij)at 
lion for the future; the feuds, and 

that “Ilaniel’s conduct'wa;!, as a wife, 
as j)ui e, as true, as absolutely faultless sdt 
that of any who, for such conduct, are 
held in most honour.” .She drowned 
herself iu 1816, and Shelley at once 
married his second wife. 

* From a conversation with Horace 
Smith, onc-of the authors of the “ Re¬ 
jected Addresses.’ 
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schisms, and separations in our 
orvn established faith are the rents 
and cracks that predict the ap¬ 
proaching downfall of the temple. 
Now, if mankind, abandoning all 
those evanescent systems, could 
be brought universally to adopt 
that religion of nature, which find¬ 
ing its heavenly revelation in 
man’s own heart, teaches him that 
the best way to testify his love of 
the Cretftor is to love all that he 
has created;—that religion, whose 
three-leaved Bible is the earth, 
and sea, and sky—eternal and im¬ 
mutable Scriptures, written by 
God himself, which all may read 
and none can interpolate, there 
would be a total cessation of the 
oLium thcohgicum which has been 
such a firebrand to the world, the 
human race, unchecked in its pro¬ 
gress of improvement, would be 
gradually uplifted into a higher 
state, and all created beings, living 
together in harmony as one family, 
would worship their common 
JFathcr in the undivuSed faith of 
brotherly love and the gratitude 
of peaceful happiness. 

Speculations. 

Is not the time of by far the 
larger proportion of the human 
species wholly consumed in severe 
labour? and is not this devotion 
of our race—of the whole of our 
race, I may say (for those who, 
like ourselves, arc indulged with 
an exemption from the hard lot 
are so few, in comparison with 


the rest, that they scarcely deserve 
to be taken into the account), ab¬ 
solutely necessary to procure sub¬ 
sistence, so tliat men have no lei¬ 
sure for recreation or the high im¬ 
provement of the mind ? Yet this 
incessant toil is still inadequate to 
procure an abundant supply of the 
common necessaries of life; some 
are doomed actually to want them, 
and many are compelled to be con¬ 
tent with an insufficient provision. 
We know little of the peculiar na¬ 
ture of those substances which are 
proper for the nourishment of ani¬ 
mals ; we are ignorant of the 
qualities that make them fit for 
this end. Analysis has advanced 
so rapidly of late that wc may 
confidently anticipate that we shall 
soon discover wherein their apti- 
tvide really consists; having as¬ 
certained the cause, we shall 
next be able to command it, and 
to produce at our pleasure the de¬ 
sired effects. It is easy, even in 
our present state of ignorance, to 
reduce our ordinary food to carbon, 
or to lime; a moderate advance¬ 
ment in chemical science will 
speedily enable us, we may hope, 
to create, with equal facility, food 
from substances that appear at 
present to be as ill adapted to 
sustain us. What is the cause of 
the remarkable 'fertility of .some 
lands, and of tire hopeless sterility 
of others ? a spadeful of the most 
productive soil, does not to tlie 
eye differ much from the same 
quantity taken from the most 
barren. The real difference is 
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probably very slight; by chemical 
agency the philosopher may work 
a total change, and may transmute 
an unfruitful region into a land of 
exuberant plenty. Water, like the 
atmospheric air, is compounded of 
certain gases: in the progress of 
scientific discovery a simple and 
sure method of manufacturing the 
useful fluid, in every situation and 
in any (piantity, may be detected ; 
the arid deserts of Africa may 
tlien be refreshed by a copious 
supjdy, and may be transformed 
n1 once into rich meadow’s, and 
vast fields of maize and rice. The 
generation of lieat is a mystery, 
but enough of the theory of caloric 
has already been developed to in¬ 
duce us to acquiesce in the notion 
that it will hereafter, and ])erhaps 
at no very distant period, be pos¬ 
sible to produce heat at will, and 
to warm the most ungenial cli¬ 
mates as readily as we now raise 
the temperature of our apartments 
to w'hatcver degree we may deem 
agreeable or salutary. If, how’- 
ever, it be too much to anticipate 
that we shall ever become suffi¬ 
ciently skilful to command such a 
inodipjous supply of heat, we may 
exijci t, without the fear of dis¬ 
appointment, soon to understand 
its naiure and the causes of com¬ 
bustion, so far at least as to pro- 
r idc ounseWes cheaply with a fund 
of heat that will supersede our 
costly and inconvenient fuel, and 
will suffice to warm our habitations 
for culinary purposes and for the 
various demands of the mechanical 


arts. We could not determine, 
without actual experiment, whether 
an unknown substance were com¬ 
bustible; when we shall have tho¬ 
roughly investigated the properties 
of fire, it may be that we shall be 
qualified to communicate to clay, 
to stones, and to water itself, a 
chemical recompo.sition that will 
render them as inflammable as 
wood, coals, and oil; for the dif¬ 
ference of stmeture is minute and 
invisible, and the power of feed¬ 
ing flame may perhaps be easily 
added to any sulxstance, or taken 
away from it. WTiat a comfort 
would it be to the poor at all 
times, and especially at this sea¬ 
son, if we w'ere ca))able of solving 
this problem alone, if wc could 
furnish them with a competent 
supi)ly of heat! These specula¬ 
tions may appear wild, and it may 
se^m improbable that they will 
ever be realized, to persons who 
have not e.xtended their views of 
what is practicable by closely 
watching science in its course on¬ 
ward; but there are many mys¬ 
terious powers, many irresistible 
agents, with the existence and with 
some of the jfficnomena of which 
all are acquainted. What a mighty 
instrument would electricity be in 
the hands of him who, knew how 
to wield it, in what manner to 
direct its omnipotent energies; 
and wc may command an inde¬ 
finite quantity of the_ fluid ; by 
means of electrical kites we may 
draw down the lightning from 
heaven! What a terrible organ 
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would the supernal shock prove, 
if we were able to guide it; how 
many of the secrets of nature 
would such a stupendous force un¬ 
lock 1 The galvanic battery is a 
new engine; if lias been used 
hitherto to an insignificant extent, 
yet has it wrouglit wonders al¬ 
ready ; what trill not an extraordi¬ 
nary combination of troughs, of 
colossal magnitude, a well-arranged 
system Sf hundreds of metallic 
plates, effect? The balloon has 
not yet received the perfection of 
which it is surely cajtable ; the art 
of navigating the air is in its first 
and most hclidess infancy; the 
aerial mariner still swims on blad¬ 
ders, and has not mounted even 
the rude raft: if we weigh this in¬ 
vention, curious as it is, with some 
of the subjects 1 have mentioned, 
it will seem trifling, no doubt—a 
mere toy, a feather, in comjiarison 
with the splendid anticipations of 
the philosophical chemist; yet it 
ought not altogether to be con¬ 
temned. It promises prodigious 
facilities for locomotion, and will j 
enable us to traverse vast tracts | 
with ease and rapidity, and to ex¬ 
plore unknown countries witho::; 
difficulty. Why are tve still ,.o 
ignorant of the interior of Afric.' 
Why do we not despatch inlre;'' 1 
aeronauts to cross it in eve ,• 
direction, and to survey the win 
peninsula in a few weeks? 'J'he 
shadow' of the first balloon, which 
a vertic.al .sun would project pre¬ 
cisely underneath it, as it glided 
silently over that hitherto unknown. 


unhappy country, would virtually 
emancipate every slave, and would 
annihilate slavery for ever ! 

Conrersaiious with T. L. RiViVch.* 

At the same time he (Shelley) 
was short of money, and rvas 
tiying to raise some on his es- 
I'cctations from “Jews and their 
fellow-Christians,” as Lord Byri-! 
s.i 5 ’s. One day as we were wall 
ing together on the banks of th. 
Surrey c.-inal, and discoursing < 
IV''ordsworth, .and quoting some t. 
his verses, Shelley suddenly said 
tome, “ Do you think Wordsworth 
could have written .such poetry it 
he had ever had dealings with 
money-lenders ? ’’ 

Shelley came in with my hat 
in his hand. He said, “Mary 
tells me you do not believe that I 
have had a visit from Williams?” 
P.—“ 1 told her there were .some 
improbabilities in the narration." 
S.— “ You know Williams of 
Tremadoc?” P.—“ I do." S.— 
“It was he who was here to-day. 
He came to tell me of a plot laid 
by my father and uncle to entrap 
me and lock me u]). He w'as in 
great haste and coidd not stop a 
minute, and I rvalkcd with him to 
Isgluim.” P.—“ What hat did you 
we.ar ? ” S.—“ "fkis, to be sure.” 
P.—“Iw’i.sh you woul(l*jnit it on.” 
He put it on, and it went over his 
face. P.—“You could not have 
walked to Egham in that hat.” 

* Author of “ Headlong Hall,” &c. 
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S.—“ I snatched it up hastily, and 
perhaps I kept it in my hand. I 
certainly walked with William.s to 
Itgham, and he told me what 1 
have said. You arc very scepti¬ 
cal.” P.—“If you are certain of 
what you say, my sce])tici.sm can¬ 
not affect you certainly.” S.—“ It 
is very hard on a man who has 
devoted his life to the pursuit of 
truth, who has made great sacri¬ 
fices and incurred great sufferings 
for it, to be treated as a visionary. 
If 1 did not know that I saw 
Williams, how do I know that I 
see you ? ’’ P.—“ An idea may 
have the force of a sensation; hut 
the oftener a sensation is repeated, 
the greater is the probability of its 
origin in reality. You saw me 
yesterday, and will sec me to¬ 
morrow.” .S.—“ I can sec Williams 
to-morrow if I ])leasc. lie told 
me he was stopping at the Turk’s 
Head Coffee-house, in the Strand, 
and should be there two days. I 
want to convince you that I am 
not under a delusion. Will you 
walk with me to London to-inon-ow 
to see him ? ” P.—“ I would most 
willingly do it.” The next morn¬ 
ing, after an early breakfast, we 
set off on our walk to London. 
AVc had got halfway down Egham 
Hill, when he ■ suddenly turned 
round and, said to me, “ I do not 
think we shall find Williams at the 
Turk’s Head.” P.—“ Neither do 
I.” S.—“You say that because 
you do not think he has been 
there; but he mentioned a con¬ 
tingency, under which he might 


leave town yesterday, and he has 
probably done so.” P.—“ At any 
rate, we should know that he has 
been there.” S. — “I will take 
other means of convincing you. I 
will write to hllh. Sujjpose we 
take a rvalk through the forest.” 
. . . Some days passed, and I 
heard no more of the matter. One 
morning he said to me, “I have 
some news of Williams j a letter 
and an enclosure.” P.— “ I shall 
be glad to see the letter.” S.—“ I 
cannot show you the letter. I will 
show you the enclosure. It is a 
diamond necklace. I think you 
know me well enough to be sure 
I would not throw away my own 
money on such a thing, and that 
if I have it, it must have been sent 
me by some one else. It has been 
sent me by Williams.” P.—“ For 
what purpose ? ” S.—“ To prove 
his identity.” P.—“ Surely your 
showing me a diamond necklace 
w’ill prove nothing but that you 
have one to show.” S.—“ Then I 
will not show it. If you will not 
believe me, I must submit to your 
incredulity.” There the matter 
ended. I never heard another 
word of Williams, nor of any other 
mysterious visitor. 

I was walking one day with 
him in Bisham Wood, when he 
fell into a gloomy reverie. Sud¬ 
denly he said to me, still with 
the same gloomy expres.sion, 
“There is one thing to which I 
have decidedly made up my mind. 
I will take a great glass of ale 
every night.” I said, laughing, 
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“ A very good resolution, as the 
result of a melancholy musing." 
S.—“ Yes; but you do not know 
why I take it. I shall do it to 
deaden my feelings; for I see that 
those who drink ale have none.” 
The next day he said to me, “ You 


must have thought me very un¬ 
reasonable yesterday evening ? ” 
r.—“ I did, certainly.” S.—“ I 
will tell you what I would not tell 
any one else. I was thinking of 
Harriet.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ANECDOTES, &c. 


[Tlic Editor subjoiir; in this place frajjnicnts of the conversations of those whose 
recorded toMc-talk is not sufliciently copious to insert in the form he has adopted 
with others.] 


WvcTi El! r.EY. —Wycherley was 
in a bookseller's shoj) at Path 
Timbridge, when Lady Droghcd i 
came in and happened to inquire 
for the “Plain Dealer.” (His 
jday.) A friend of Wycherley’s, 
who stood by him, pushed him 
towards her, .and said, “ There'!, 
‘the I’lain liealcr,’ madam, if you 
want him.’’ Wycherley made his 
excuses, and i.ady Drogheda 
said, “ That she loved plain deal¬ 
ing best.” He afterwards visited 
that lady, and in some time after 
married her. This proved a great 
blow to his fortunes. Just before 
his courtship he was de.signed for 
governor to the late Duke of 
Richmond; and was to have been 
allowed fifteen hundred pounds a 
year from the government. His 
absence from court in the progress 
^f this amour, and his being yet 
^ lore absent after his marriage 
j^or Lady Drogheda was very 
.p M otis of him), (1 isgu sted his friends 
j „ re so much that he lost all his 
■ -est with them. His lady died; 

there’*' ^**'*'**^ 

linger*™®® were such that he was 


thrown into the Fleet, and lay 
there seven years. It was the 
that Colonel Jlrctt got,his “Pl.ain 
1 lealer ” to be acted, and contrived 
to get the king (James IJ.) to be 
there. The colonel attended him ‘ 
thither. The king was mightily 
]'leased with the ])lay, asked who 
\.as the author of it, and, ujion 
hearing that it w.as one of V/y- 
chcilcy’s, complained that he had 
not seen him for so many years, 
and inquired what was become of 
him. 'J’he colonel improved this 
opportunity so well that the king 
gave orders his debts should be 
discharged out of the privy jnirse. 
Wycherley was so weak as to give 
only an account of five hundred 
pounds, and so was confined al¬ 
most half a year, till his father w'as 
prevailed on to pay the rest, be¬ 
tween two .and three hundred 
pounds more.— -/o/irt Batuis.* 

Pope and SwjFr.—-Dr. Swift 
had long conceived a mean opinion 
of Mr. Pope on account of his 

* The famous critic. 
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jealous, peevish, avaricious tem¬ 
per. The doctor gave Mr. Poiic 
the ■ property of liis “ Gulliver,” 
which he sold tlie copy of for 
;^ 30 o; and gave up to hinV in 
1727 his share of the copy of the 
three volumes of their “Miscel- | 
lanies,” which came to 50 . The 
doctor was angry with Mr. Tope 
for his satire on Mr. Addison, 
whom the former esteemed as an 1 
honest, generous, and friendly 
man. — George Faulkcr to Dr. 
Birch. 

The “Beogar’s Opera.” —The | 
“ Beggar’s Opera ” is a proof how 
strangely people will differ in 
opinion about a literary perform¬ 
ance. Burke thinks it has no 
merit.— Sir Joshua Reynolds. ^ 

Richardson.* — Richardson 
had little conversation except 
about his own W’orks, of which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said he was 
always willing to talk.— Bennet 
Langton. 

T,ord CiiESTERFiEi.D.t —Ches¬ 
terfield is a little tea-table scoun¬ 
drel, that tells little womanish lies 
to make quarrels in families j and 
tries to make women lose their 
reputation and make their hus¬ 
bands beat them, without any ob¬ 


* Samuel Richardson, bom l68g, died 
1761, Ihc well-known author of “Cla¬ 
rissa,” “P.amela,” &c. 

1 ; Iiord Chesterfield, bom 1694, died 
>773- 

X William Hog-arlh, the famous 
painter, bom 1697, died 1764. “Other 


ject but to give himself airs; as if 
anybody could believe a woman 
could like such a dwarf-baboon.— 
George III. 

Dr. Johnson. —That man is 
not contented with believing the 
Bible; but he fairly resolves, 1 
think, to believe nothing but the 
Bible. Johnson, though so wise 
a fellow, is more like King David 
than King Solomon, for he says 
in his haste, all men arc liars .— 
William Hogaiih.X 

Horace Wat.pole. — Horace 
Walpole was an agreeable, lively 
man; very affected, alw.ays aiming 
at wit, in tvhich he fell veigr. short 
of his old friend George Selwyn. 
-lA)rd Ossory. 

Peter Pindar. — When the 
Duke of Kent was last In America 
he took a stroll into the country, 
and entering a neat little coll.ige 
saw a pretty girl with a book in 
her hand. “ \Vhat books do you 
read ? ” asked his royal highnes.s. 
The girl, with the most artless in¬ 
nocence, replied, “ Sir, the Bible, 
and Peter Pindar.”— Dr. Wol- 
cot.% 

• The Human Mind. —The hu¬ 
man mind is a barrel-organ, that 


pictures we look at; hi.sprijits we rctid,” 
said Lamb. 

§ Hr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar), a li¬ 
bellous s-atirist, but a shrewd and sound 
art critic, bom 1738, died 1819. Rogers 
preferred him to Churchill. His hu¬ 
mour was certainly genuine, but low and 
coarse. 
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))lays only so many tunes.— Airs. \ 
Tiozzi.* I 

An Irish Kincat-Arms.— 
When the Irish king-at-arms waited 
on the liishop of Killaloe to sum- I 
mon him to Parliament, which 
was a ceremony retjuirhig the for¬ 
mality of the heraldic attire, the 
bishop’s servant, not knowing 
what to make of his appearance, 
and not clearly comprehending 
the title with which his memory 
was charged, introduced him, say¬ 
ing, “ My lord, here is the King 
of 't'rum]xs.”— Bcnnct Laiigtoii.\ 

(JoLUSMiTii. —Soon after Gold- | 

nith had contracted with the 
liooksellers for his “ History of 
I'ngland,” for which he was to be 
jiaid five hundred guineas, he went 
to Cadell and told him he whs in 
the utmost distress for money, and 
in imminent danger of being ar¬ 
rested by his butcher or baker, 
Cadell immediately called a meet¬ 
ing of the proprietors, and jire- 
lailed on them to advance him 
tile whole, or a considerable part 


* Mre. rio^/i, born 1739, died 1821. 
.She first married Thralc, the brewer, 
1763, aflerw.ards a music teacher, named 
I'iozzi, 1784. She was a sprightly, pert 
woman, witty and indiscreet, the friend 
of Johnson, and of tlie most eminent of 
Ids contemporaries. 

+ Jtennet I,angton was bom in J 737, 
and died 1801. Ills name is familiar io 
every reader of “ Hoswell’s I.ife of 
Jolinson.” He was eminent for his 
knowledge of (Jreek, and succeeded 
Johnson as Professor of Ancient Litera¬ 
ture in the Royal Academy. Johnson 


of the sum which by the original 
agreement he was not entitled to 
till a twelvemonth after the inibli- 
calion of his work. On a day 
which Mr. Cadell had named for 
giving this needy author an an¬ 
swer, Goldsmith came, and re¬ 
ceived the money, under the pre¬ 
tence of immediately satisfying 
his creditors. Cadell, to discover 
the truth of his j^etext, watched 
whither he went, and, after follow¬ 
ing him to Hyde Park Corner, saw 
hitp get into a iiost-chaisc in 
which a woman of the town was 
waiting for him, and with whom, 
it afterwards aiipeared, he went to 
B.ath to dissipate what he had thus 
fraudulently obtained. — Cadell, 
iJic bookseller, io Sir John Haw- 
kinsX 

Goldsmith. — Goldsmith hap¬ 
pened once to stop at an inn on 
the road, in a parlour of which 
ivas a very good portrait, which 
he coveted, believing it a Van¬ 
dyke : he therefore called in the 
mistress of the house, asked her 


loved him for his extraction : “ Langton, 
sir,” he was wont to say, “lias a grant of 
free warren from Henry II. ; and Car¬ 
dinal Stephen Langton, in King John’s 
reign, was of this family.” 

j Thomas Cadell, a well-known pub¬ 
lisher, died in 1802. Sir John Hawkins 
was bom in 1719. He was the author 
of a Life of Johnson and a llistoiy of 
Music. He w.as little liked by his 
acquaintance. He is represented as 
a dull and solomu prig. Hu died in 
1789. 
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if she set any value on that old- i 
fashioned picture, and, finding' 
that she was wholly a stranger to its 
worth, he told her it bore a very 
great resemblance to his auttl i 
Salisbury, and that, if she would 
sell it cheap, he would buy it. A 
bargain was struck, a price infi¬ 
nitely below the value was paid. 
Goldsmith took the picture away 
with him, and had the satisfaction 1 
to find, that by this scandalous 
trick he had indeed jjrocured a 
genuine and a very saleable paint¬ 
ing of Vandyke’s.— Ibid. ' 

Henry Fielding. — Henry ' 
fielding, hearing from a friend \ 
that a third i)er.son was very much 
dejected, asked the cause ‘‘ be¬ 
cause,” said his friend, “ he is 
deeply in debt.” “Is that all?” 
replied the facetious Harry ; “ you 
surprise me that he should mind 1 
it. How hapiiy should / be ! 
could I find means to get ^^500 ; 
deeper in debt than I am.”— A'c- I 
latcd to Aliss llmckins* by Mr. I 
Evans. i 

Sir 1sa.\c Newton. —Sir Isaac, 
Newton, though he scarce ever 
spoke ill of any man, could hardly 
avoid showing his contempt for 
your virtuoso collectors and anti¬ 
quarians. Sjjeaking of Lord Pem¬ 
broke once, he said, “Let him 
have but a stone doll and he is 
satisfied. I can’t imagine the 
utility of such studies; all their 

* Sir John Hawkins’s fkauglilcr. Her 
memoirs appeared in 1824. 

t From Spence. 


pursuits are below nature.”— Fr. 
Chute A 

Swii'T. —Doctor Swift gave Mr. 
Coote, a gentleman' of very good 
character and fortune, a letter of 
recommendation to Mr. Pope, 
couched in the following terms:— 
“Dear Pope,—^'Phough the little 
fellow that brings this be a justice 
of jieace and a member of our 
Irish House of Commons, yet he 
may not be altogether unworthy 
of 1 ou racquain tance.” — Mr. Jones, 
tj !!\/~ayn.% 

br.\XK Ver.se.—M r. Addison 
was not a good-natured man, and 
very jealous of rivals. Being 
one evening in comjiany with 
PlullijisJ, and the ])Ocms of “ Blen¬ 
heim ” and the “ Campaign ” 
being talked of, he made it his 
business to run down blank verse. 
Phillijis never sjiokc till between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, nor 
even then could do it in his own 
defence. It was at Jacob Ton- 
son’s; and a gentleman in com¬ 
pany ended the dispute by asking 
Jacob what poem he ever got the 
most by? Jacob immediately 
named “ Paradise Lost.”— Dr. 
Lrtgh, who had it Jrom the gentle¬ 
man who was present. 

. Dr. Parr.— lit was most un¬ 
fortunate for a man so full of 
learning and information as Dr. 
Parr, that he could not easily com- 

J Hawkins’s Memoirs. 

§ John Phillips, author of “The 
Splendid Shilling,” &c. 
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inunicatc his knowledge; for when 
1 lO spoke nobody could make out 
v'-hat he said, and when he wrote, 
n;il)ody could read his hand- 

riting .—Lord llolhind. 

! 1 UDoii PAOli.—Sir Francis Page, 

a judge well known in his time, 
< onceiving that his name was 
meant to fill up tire blank in :— 

“ Slander or poison dread from Delia’s 

rage, 

Hard words or hanging if your judge 

sent his clerk to Mr. Pope, to 
complain of the insult. Pope 
told the young man that the blank 
might be supplied by many mono¬ 
syllables, Ollier than the judge’s 
name. “ But, sir,” said the clerk, 
“the judge says that no other 
word will make sense of the pas¬ 
sage.” “ So then it seems,” says 
IMpe, “your master is not only 
a judge, but a jioet: as that is the 
case, the odds arc against me. 
(live my respects to the judge, 
and tell him 1 will not con¬ 
tend with one that has the ad¬ 
vantage of me, and he may fill up 
the blank as he pleases.”— Dr. 
Ridley. 

Crescimkini.* — Crcscimbini 
was continually inquiring, for 
twenty-eight years- together, into 
the subject Jie has written upon 
(the “ History of Italian Poetry”), 
and was mucli the chigf man in 


* Crcscimbini was born in 1663, and 
died in 1728. He was one of the 
founders of the Arcadian Academy. I 


Italy for that sort of knowledge. 
His being a member of the Ar- 
cadi, and being acquainted with 
all the poets in Italy of his time, 
must have given him great lights 
for all the latter part of it. He 
had at first a very huddled method, 
but that is in a great measure 
remedied by the edition printed 
at Venice in 1730.— Stosch.* 

Printing. —I wonder how they 
came not to find out printing 
sooner. (We had just been speaking 
of the manner in whicli the Em¬ 
perors of Rome impressed their 
names with seals or stamps on 
their grants and letters.) This 
method was so common that the 
very shepherds impressed theirs 
on their sheep and cattle. It was, 
in fat;t, a sort of printing, and it 
would have been as easy to im- 
jwess a whole line as two words, 
and a page as a whole line. Had 
they gone but these two steps 
farther it would have been just 
what the Chine.se printing is now. 
— Ibid. 

AnoisoN.—Mr. Addison stayed 
above a year at Blois. He would 
rise as early as between two and 
three in the height of summer, 
and He abed till between eleven 
and twelve in the depth of winter. 
He was untalkative whilst here, 
and often thoughtful; sometimes 
so lost in thought that 1 have 


find no mention of this author in Sis- 
mondi. 

t from Spence. 
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come into his room and stayed 
five minutes there before he has 
known anything of it. He had 
liis masters generally at supper 
with him, kept very little company 
besides, and had no amour wliilst 
Jiere that I know of; and I think I 
should have known it if he had had 
any.— Abbe Phillipcaux of Blois. 

Le Sage. —Monsieur Le Sage 
writes for bread. He has pub¬ 
lished “ (lusman d’Alfarache,” and 
always keeps to Sjiaiiish scenes. 
“ Has he ever been in that 
country?” “Yes, I think he has. 
lie is a very worthy, good man, 
and cheerful, though so extremely 
jdeaf; and even gay in company 
by the hel]) of a corurf.*—Abbe 
Colvil, of Tours. • 

'fHOMSON AND MALLET.t— 
Thomson J and Mallet were both 
educated at the University of 
Edinburgh. Thomson came uji 
to town without any certain view. 
Mallet got him into a nobleman’s 
family as tutor : lie did not like 
that affair; left it in about three- 
cpiarters of a year, and came down 
,to Mallet at Twyford. There he 
WTOte single winter jiieces ; they 
,al last thought it might make a 
jioem. It was at first refused by 


‘ Tlic great author of “Gil I!I.xs” 
ami “Lc Di.ablc Uoitcux ” wa-s born in 
166S, and died in 1747. It is much to 
be regretted that Spence did not mke 
more notes of this extraordinary man’s 
conversations. The briet .speeinien left 
us, exhibits a humour very unusual in 
^Frenchmen. 


the printer; but received by 
another. Mallet wrote the dedi¬ 
cation to the Speaker. Uodington 
sent his services to Thomson by 
Dr. Voting, and de.sired to see 
him. That was thought hint 
enough for another dedication to 
him ; and this was his finst intro¬ 
duction to that act|uainlance. 
They make him promises ; but he 
has nothing .substantial as yet. 
Thomson’s father was a Presby¬ 
terian ptuson.— Malld. 

'Shaving. —Upon some lady 
comitlaining of the bufferings of 
women, Dr. Arbuthnotsaid, “Yes, 
the ladies suffer greatly in some 
particulars, but there is not one 
of you that undergo the torture of 
being shaved three times a week.” 
—Jbitl. 

' Voltaire. —Monsieur dc Vol¬ 
taire says, “ that the English pla) s 
are like the English puddings : no¬ 
body has any taste for them but 
themselves.”— Fivishaio. 

Pope’.s “ OnvssEY.”—l.ang did 
the eighth or tenth book of the 
“ Odyssey,” and Mr. Pope gave 
him a twenty-guinea medal for it. 
— Wilson, of Balliol College. 

Farquitar. — Farquhar died 


t Told by Mallet to Speacc. David 
Mallet was born in 1700, died 1765. 
The Duchess of M.arlborougli left him 
;^i50O to wiite the life of her husband, 
lie had previously wiitten a life of 
llacon, of which it was said that he had 
forgotten his hero was a philosopher, 
j The author of “ The Seasons.” 
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young. lie improved in each 
lilay. His last was the best. Had 
iu' lived he would probably liave 
made a very good writer that way. 

— Oldistiwrth.* 

Book of Jou. —The Book of 
Job is, perhaps, the first dramatic 
piece that ever was written. It is 
evidently a tragedy, and the 
design of it is to show cur pialis 
hone, et bonis male ! 'I'aken with 
that single precaution, it is very 
easily understood all through. 
The performance is very well for 
a young Bishop llarc.* 

Cowley. — What a run had 
Cowley’s verses for about thirty 
years ! the editions arc innumer¬ 
able. There has been no edition 
now for this long time, lie is no 
master of versification.— JIartc.* 

PoFULAR POEJ-.S. —'J'hcre arc 
but three poets who have any con¬ 
stant great run of ])opularity now, 

- Tope, Prior, and Addison.— 
Jlml. 

Kobinson Ckusoe. —The first 
volume of “Robinson Crusoe” 
was very popular; the proprietors 
cleared above a thousand pounds 
by it, and though the second sold 
off about two editions, yet the 
booksellers would have given two 
hundred jiounds that it had never 


* From Spence. 

t Kircher wa.s .1 teiiriieil Jesuit, liorn 
in 1601, died 1680. Tliis anecdote 
would go to prove him a quack in 
Ictler!.; hul the (Jidipus ACgyjitiacus, 
and his work on the Egyptian language, 
must disprove such an hypothesis. The 


been printed: the first would have 
been so much more saleable with¬ 
out it.— Ibid. 

Rather KiRciiER.f—Some 
wicked wag had a stone engraved 
with rude unintelligible characters, 
corroded with vinegar, and buried 
at Rome. At a proper intert'al 
of time he took care to have the 
place dug on some jiretended 
occasion by several workmen; 
and when the stone was found it 
was carried in triumph to the 
I’opc. Kircher was sent for, who 
e.xamined it, and said he might in 
time discover the meaning of the 
hicroglyphical characters upon it. 
In the sccpiel he wrote a whole 
volume upon it, and e.xplained it 
notably. 'I’he* Pope was let into 
the whole secret, and 2)oor Kirchei 
sufficiently ridiculed. The Jesuits 
endeavoured to buy up the whole 
impression of the book, but some 
of them had got abroad, and are 
sometimes even now to be met 
with.— Mr. Gibbs.* 

l.oRi) Blandforu. —^The Mar¬ 
quis of lilandford was not over¬ 
wise. He was subject to great 
fits of laughter at the veriest trifles. 
Once, iipon Mr. Richardson fillij) 
ing a ])iece of bread into a blind 
fiddler’s face, it held him in an ex¬ 
cessive fit for half an hour; which 


object oftlie first-mentioned work, whick 
consisted of six huge folio.s, was to ex- 
jilaiii the Egyptian liieroglyphs “by the 
apjilicalion of a sublimity or mysticism.’ 
There is an excellent account of him in 
Gliddon’s ‘ ‘ Ancient Egypt. ” 
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returned whenever the thing was 
only mentioned afterwards.— 
Richardson. 

Gil Blas. —They have made 
my Hidalgo a lord in the English 
translation of “Gil Bias,” and a 
burgomaster in the Dutch. I 
verily believe that peojile are 
much alike in all countries ; one 
can’t paint one without painting a 
thousand.— Monsieur Le Sage, at 
Paris. 

Gratitude. —I thank God I 
don’t wish for any one thing that 
I could not pray for aloud.— 

The English. - - Surely the 
people of England are the most 
.unhappy people on the face oT the 
cartif,—with liberty, property, and 
three meals a day.— Ibid. 

Holi-and. —Holland would be 
a good country to live in—if you 
could only change the four ele¬ 
ments and the people.— Ibid. 

• Dr. Young’s Satires. — A 
little after Dr. Young had pub¬ 
lished his “ Universal I’assion,” 
the Duke of AVharton made him a 
present of two thousand pounds 
’for it. When a friend of the 
Duke’s, who was surprised at the 
Jargeness of the jiresent, cried out 
on hearing it: “ What! two thou¬ 
sand pounds for a jioein ! ” 'J'he 
.’Duke smiled, and said, “ It was 
the best bargain he ever made in 
his life, for it was fairly worth four 
thousand.”— Raivlinson. 

■ Dr. Young. —AVhen that doctor 
was deeply engaged in writing one 
■jf his tuigedicr’, that nobleman 


(Wharton) made him a very differ¬ 
ent kind of present. He procured 
a human skull, fixed a candle in 
it, and gave it to the doctor as the 
most proper lamp to write tragedy 
hy.—lbid.* 

St. Paul’s. —The side oratories 
at Sl Paul’s were added to Sir 
Christopher Wren’s original de¬ 
sign by order of the Duke of 
York, who was willing to have 
them ready for the Popish ser¬ 
vice when there should be occa¬ 
sion. It narrowed the building, 
and broke in very much upon the 
beauty of the design. Sir Chris¬ 
topher insisted so strongly on the 
prejudice they would be of, that 
he actually shed some tears in 
speaking of it; but it was all in 
vain. The Duke absolutely in¬ 
sisted on their being inserted, and 
he was obliged to comply.— 
Harding. 

A Sermon. —A clergyman at 
Cambridge preached a sermon, 
which one of his auditors com¬ 
mended. “Yes,”-said a gentle¬ 
man to w’hom it ivas mentioned, 
“ it was a good sermon, but he 
stole it.” This was told to the 
preacher; he resented it, and 
called on the gentleman to retract 
what he had saide “ I am not,” 
replied the aggressor, “very a))t 
to retract my words, but in this in¬ 
stance I will. I said you had 
stolen the sennon; I find I was 
wrong; for, on returning home. 


^ From Spence, 
i', C 
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and referring to the book whence 
I thought it was taken, I found it 
there.”— Harding. 

Cartouche. — The celebrated 
highwayman Cartouche,once, when 
in great danger of being appre¬ 
hended, saved himself by taking 
the dress of a woman; his pretty 
face and carnation complexion 
suited the character, and he 
offered himself to the iouriere or 
j)ortress of the abbey of “Notre 
Dame do lion Sccours,” in Paris, 
as a servant of the hou.se. The | 
abbess, who was of the house of 
Rohan-Chabot, happening to want 
a servant, and prepossessed by 
the decency of the pretended 
damsel, was duped, and a month 
passed without any discovery, 
when her new servant, who had 
done the business of the ])lace re¬ 
markably well, desiring an inter¬ 
view with the abbess, told her she 
must quit her, thanked her for her 
treatment of her, and e.xprcssing 
herself desirous of making some 
return, added, “that however 
strange it might appear, she took 
a particular interest in the fate of 
Cartouche, the famous highway¬ 
man, who had lately been in 
jeopardy, but was now safe.” 
Saying this, she laid on the table 
a letter, which she desired the 
abbess not to open till she was 
gone. She went away, and the 

* Caitouche was executed in 1721. 

+ A descendant of the celebrated 
Sei;;ncur do Jamac, who was killed in 
r5<)!>. Count Jarnac settled in England 


abbess, regarding lightly what she 
had heard, and suddenly called 
away, thought not of the letter 
till the evening, when seeing it, 
she opened it, and found it a safe- 
conduct, signed by Cartouche, for 
all the house of Rohan-ChaboL*— 
Count Jarnac. ^ 

* A Wager. —Two gentlemen 
were walking together in Paris. 
“ I will engage,” said one to the 
other, “to give the man before 
us a good kicking, and yet he 
shall not be angry.” He did as 
he had undertaken to do; the 
man turned round and looked as¬ 
tonished. “ I beg your pardon,” 
said the kicker, “ I took you for 
the Duke of Tremouille." The 
duke was very handsome, and the 
kicked man very plain. He was 
gratified by the mistake under 
which he believed he had suffered, 
shook himself, smiled, bowed, and 
went on his way.— Bid. 

Onslow. —The Speaker Onslow, 
hearing a gentleman who lived in 
habits of intimacy with Garrick, 
describe his powers on the stage, 
replied to him by expressing his 
regret that the gravity of the 
situation he held did not permit 
him to enjoy the pleasure of see¬ 
ing him act. “ But surely,” con¬ 
tinued he, “when you are with 
him at Hampton, you might pre- 

about the year 1806, with a small pension 
from the English Government, in re¬ 
quital of his services at the siege of 
Valenciennes. 
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vail on him to come over to Ember 
Court and dine with me, and then, ’ 
perhaps, as you say he is a good- 
natured man, he could oblige me 
with a specimen of one of his 
characters.” 'I'he friend under¬ 
took the negotiation, and Garrick 
readily acceded. Onslow was 
profuse in his acknowledgments ; 
and, after dinner, Garrick, gi\ing 
him his choice of what he should 
recite, the dagger-scene in Mac¬ 
beth was fixeil on; and Onslow 
might have been thought gratified, 
had he not in the middle of it 
turned round to his friend, and in 
a low voice said, “Were you at 
the last tuminke meeting?”— 
Mr. Clarke lo Miss Hawkins. 

Grattan. —AVhen the (piestion 
of the Irish Union was before the 
House of Commons, there was a 
great deal of coquettish affectation 
on the part of Mr. Grattan, w'ho 
strongly opposed it. He was ill: 
he was out of town ; and members 
were obliged to continue si)eaking 
to give messengers time to get to 
him, and to bring his replies. At 
last, about midnight, he made his 
a])pearance, brought in, and in all 
the grimace of an imitator of Lord 
Chatham. He was allowed to 
speak from his seat, and he began 
by pointing out his extreme un¬ 
fitness for any exertion. “ Here 
I am,” said he; “ but my time 
will now be very short. I am. 


* Richard Cromwell, third son of the 
Protector, was bom in 1626, and on the 
death of bis lather declared Lord Pro- 


lirobably for the last time on this 
floor.” An Irish member, on the 
other side of him, muttered, “ It 
is well for you that it is not the 
floor, that would slip from under 
your feet.”— Ibid. 

Rk.tiaro Cromwki.i,.*— My 
fiither, Lord Ilardwicke, was in 
the Court of Chancery when I-ord 
Cowper was hearing a cause in 
which Richard Cromwell h.ad some 
concern. The counsel made very 
free and unhandsome use of his 
name, which, offending the good 
feeling of the Chancellor, who 
knew that Cromtvell must be in 
court, and at that time a very old 
man, he looked around .and said, 
“ Is Mr. Cromwell in court ? ” On 
his being pointed out to him in 
the crowd, he very benignly said, 
“ Mr. Cromwell, 1 fear you are 
very incommodiously placed where 
you are : pray come and take a 
scat on the bench by me.” Oi 
course, no more hard speeches 
were uttered against him. Bui- 
strode Whitelocke, then at the bar, 
said to Mr. Yorke, “ 'J'his day .so 
many years ago, 1 s.arv my father 
carry the gre.at seal belore that 
man through Westminster Hall.”— 
Hon. Charles Yorke. 

H0RSK.S. —It is a fact th.at in one 
of the King of Pri^sia’s wars, 
when our heavy cavalry were sent 
out with docked tail-s, the horse; 


tcclor by the Council in 1658, but re 
signed after a few months, lie died it 
1712. 


2 C 3 
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died in great numbers by the 
stinging of insects, while the (Icr- 
nian horses, who iiad their full 
tails, and could lash the inserts 
off, were uninjured. Jt is on this 
principle that more is demanded 
for a horse sent to grass uith a 
short tail than with a longer one, 
because it is found that his irrita¬ 
tion makes him do more harm to 
the ])asturc.— Mr. C/arkc, by Miss 
Hawkins. 

\ KatM.an.- -Mr. Ik.ofE- 

.Street, a most remarkably large, 
corpulent, powerful man, being at 
Hath, ami wanting to get to town, 
tried for a place in the mail a short 
time before it set off. being told 
that it was full, he still determined 
to get admission, and ojjening the 
door, which no one near him ven¬ 
tured to opjjose, lu' got in. When 
the other ])assengcrs came, the 
ostler reported lhatagentleman was 
in the coach ; he was recpiested to 
come out, but having drawn uj) 
the blind, he remained (juiet. 
Hearing, however, a consultation 
on the means of making him alight, 
and a proposal to “pull him out,” 
he let down the blind, and laj ing 
his enormous hand on the edge 
of the door, he asked, “Wlio 
would dare to ,.pull him out? ’ 
drew up the blind again, and wait¬ 
ing some time, fell asleep. About 
one in the morning he awoke, and 
going to call out to know where¬ 
abouts he was in his journey, he 
perceived w'hat was the fact, that 
to end the altercation with him. 


the horses had l)cen pul to an¬ 
other coach, and that he had spent 
the night at an inn-door at Hath, 
where he had taken j)ossession of 
the carriage.— Ibid. 

A .SiM’ii) I-AD.—A clergyman 
in Lincolnshire was re(iuestcd by 
the master of a charity school to 
lecture a stupid lad, whom he 
could not make learn the letters 
of the alidiabet. After remon¬ 
strating with- him some time, and 
blaming him u'ith ])roi)cr severity, 
the lad replied. “I docs know’em, 
i measter, by their faurs, but 1 
doesn’t know' ’em by their iMj/ns." 
i - bin d. 

llrMi’MKKV Pausons. —When 
Humphrey Parsons, the great 
))orter-brcwer, was Lord Mayor, 

I lie drove in his state coach si.\ of 
I his fme.st dray horses. Inthei>ro- 
cession, a man, acquainted with 
I tlieirtraining,wasdi.s))Osed to make 
the mob laugh, by .showing what 
they would do at a word. In 
drawing butts out of a cellar, it is 
the draymen’s custom to make the 
' horses clear their heels from the 
' butt as it rises by separating, and 
for this jHirposes he calls out, 
“ .Sides all.” The man, therefore, 

. called in this manner to the horses 
I in the irroccssion; they obeyed, 

I and were cveryw'here but where 
I they ought to have been.— Ibid. 

'rKAFKii;.- -To settle what loll 
would be necessary for the pro¬ 
jected bridge at Vauxhall, Mr. 

I Dodd, the engineer, set men to 
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:oiint the passengers on that of 
Blaekfriars. He made them put 
i)eas in {)ne pocket, and drop one 
.'or every Imndred into the other 
jiocket. One day jjroduced up- 
ivards of 70,000; hut on the 
average of several days, 40,000. — 
Afr. Clarke, hy Miss IJaickius. 

Aujkuman (ill, I.. —When .klder- 
inanOill died, liis wife ordered the 
undertaker to inform the Court of 
Aldermen of the evei^. He wrote 
to this effect: “ 1 am desired to 

inform the Court of Aldermen 
Mr. Alderman (fill died last niul.l. 
hy order of Mrs. Cill.” Ihid. 

CiKOKOK 111.-- When our ..1 

King Ceorge 111 . was first m lii 
health, and Dr. Baillie attended 
lim, his Majesty, recollecting hiin, 
old him he woidd give him some 
scotch music, and accordingly 
ilayed to him on the i)ianoforlc, 
trovided for his amusement, the 
lir of the Jacobite song, “ Over 
he water to Charley.” — Miss 
Haickhis. 

Blair of Bi.aiu. — .A stranger 
ravelling in Scotland w.is invited 
o the table of tiic family of Blair 
)f Bktir; and not at all actpiainted 
vith the usages of Scotland, he , 
isked a,^ting lady of the name 
ind family, “ Have you been long 
tere?” 'i’he anger of Blair of 
rllair, in being thus, to his feelings, 
nsultcd on his own ground, was 
trigin,il. He wrote to the West 
ndies, “ The fellow had the impu- 
lence to ask if n e had been long 
tore ? ■’— JMii, 


I.ORD 'Bhurlow.- -When Lord 
Thurlow was Chancellor, he was, 
at the coramencciiicnt of the long 
vacation, quitting the court with¬ 
out taking the usual leave of the 
bar. A young counsel perceiving 
this, when they were all standing 
; up in e.vpectation, said, “ He might 
at least have said. Damn ye!” 
Thurlow certainly heard it. and re¬ 
turned to make his bow.— Iliiil. 

■Si k Thomas Rt iiiiN.sox.—I lenry 
' Yielding said of .Sir 'i’homas Robin¬ 
son, that such wasthepreitosscssion 
of the world against him, that were 
he to live an .age, and spend all 
that time in good actions, he nevei 
could obtain a char.ic.ter for virtue. 
- Sir John Jlaiokins. 

Sir JosiCPH J kkyi.i..—S ir J ose])h 
J ekyll at his death betiueathed his 
immense fortune to the sinking 
fund : a be(]uest so little esteemed, 
that when his next of kin, on his 
])lca of dotage in the testator, a))- 
plied for it, the parliament granted 
it all to him.- -Ibid. 

Sir John Bi.vnt. —Sir John 
Blunt having assumed armorial 
bearings, without paying the due 
fees, the her.alds vindicated their 
rights by waylaying him as he 
passed the Heralds’ College in his 
carriage, and wfth a brush and 
colour defacing the arms painted 
on the jianel.— Ibid. 

Sir Samuei. G arjh. — ^AVhen Dr. 
Garth had been for a good while 
in a bad state of health, he sent 
one day for a physician with whom 
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lie was partii'ularly intimate, and i 
conjured him by their friendshij), | 
and by everything that was most 1 
sacred (if there was anything more 
sacred), to tell him sincerely ivlie- 
ther he thought lie should be ever 
able to get rid of his illness or not. 
His friend thus conjured told him 
“ that he thought he might struggle 
on with it, perhaps for some years ; 
but that he much feared he couhl 
never get the better of it entirely.” 
Dr. (iarth thanked him for deal¬ 
ing so fairly with liiin, turned the 
discourse to other things, and 
talked very cheerfully all the rest 
of the time he stayed with him. 
As soon as he was gone, he called 
for his servant, said he was a good 
deal out of order, and would go to 
bed. He then sent him for a 
surgeon to bleed him. Soon after 
he sent for a second surgeon, by 
a different servant, and was bled 
in the other arm. He then said 
he wanted rest, and when every¬ 
body had quitted the room, he 
took off the bandages and lay 
down with the design of bleeding 
to death. His loss of blood made 
him faint away, and stopped the 
bleeding; he afterwards sunk into 
a sound sleep, slept all the night, 
waked in the morning without his 
usual jtains, and said, “ If it would 
c.ontinue sOj he could be content 
to live on.” In his last illness he 
did not use any remedies, but let 
his distemper take its course. He 
was the most agreeable companion 
1 ever knew.— Mr. Townley of 
Tojtmlty, in •Lancashire (ivho had 


this account from Garth him- 
■sclf). 

Df..4N Lockif.r. —A great man 
(Dean Lockier) would not for 
several years keep any animal 
about him. He was afraid it 
would take up too much of his 
love. He had formerly kept a 
dog fourteen years, and was 
jjshamed to say how much he was 
grie\ed for the loss of it.— Dr. 
Clarke. , 

llisnop Kkn.— bishop Ken went 
to Rome with Dr. tt'alton. Part 
of his design was to iinjuire into 
the Romish religion, and if he 
found it sound, to profess it and 
continue at Rome. He returned 
about if)75, after six years’ .stay 
abroad. In King James’s reign, 
upon his complimenting him for 
some passages in his witings for 
their nearness of opinions, he told 
the King what little reason he had 
to do so ; that he had been once 
inclined to his religion, but that 
the New 'I'estanient and his journey 
to Rome had quite cured liim.— 
Mr. Cheyne. 

Pi.AYnus.—I do not see why 
the jirofession of a player should 
be despised; for the great and 
ultimate end of all the emjdoy- 
ments of mankind iS to produce 
amusement. Garrick produces 
more amusement than anybody.— 
Sir foshua Reynolds. 

Wine. — At first the taste of 
wine was disagreeable to me; but 
I brought myself to drink it that I 
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might be like other pcojjle. The 
pleasure of drinking wine is so 
connected with the pleasing your 
company, that altogether t&rc is 
something of social goodness in 
it.— Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

4 Company. —When people have 
lived a great deal together, they 
know what each of them will say 
on every subject. A new under¬ 
standing, therefore, is desirable, be¬ 
cause, though it may only furnish 
the same sense upon a (piestion 
which would have been fumi.shed 
by those with whom we are accus¬ 
tomed to live, yet this’ sense will 
have a different colouring: and 
colouring is of much effect in 
everything else as well as in paint¬ 
ing.— Ibid. 

• Character. —The real charac¬ 
ter of a man is found out by his 
amusements.— Ibid. 

Women. — “The women now 
begin to make a figure in every¬ 
thing. Though I remember when 
1 first came into the world, it was 
thought but a poor comi)liment to 
say a person did a thing like a 
lady.” “ Ay, Sir Joshua, but like 
Moliere’s physician, nous avons 
rhaii.i;b tout ce/a." “ Very true, Dr. 
Burney; but I remember the time— 
and so I dare say do you—when it 
was thought a slight, if not a sneer, 
to speak anything of a lady’s per¬ 
formance. It was only in mockery 
to talk of painting like a lady, 
singing like a lady, playing like a 
lady.”— Ibid. 

Taste and Understanding.— 


I take the altitude of a man’s taste 
by his stories and his wit, and of 
his understanding by the remarks 
which he repeats; being always 
sure that he must be a weak man 
who quotes common things with 
an emphasis as if they were oracles. 
—Ibid. 

Goi.dsmith. —There is no m.an 
whose company is more liked.— 
Ibid. 

Pope. —Tie was about four feet 
six inches high ; very humpbacked 
and deformed. He wore a black 
coat, and, according to the fashion 
of that time, had a little sword. 
He had a large and very fine eye, 
and a long, handsome nose; his 
mouth had those peculiar marks 
which are always found in the 
mouths of deformed jiersons, and 
the muscles which run across the 
cheek were so strongly marked, 
that they seemed like small cords. 
— Ibid. 

Work. —Those who arc deter¬ 
mined to excel mu.st go to their 
work, whether willing or unwilling, 
morning, noon, ami night, and 
they will find it to be no play, 
but, on the contrary, very hard 
labour.— Ibid. 

Colouring. —There is not a 
man on earth who has the least 
notion of colouring; ,we all of us 
h.ave it equally to seek for and 
find out, as at present it is totally 
lost to the art.— Ibid. 

llis Pictures. —Lovers have 
acknowledged to me, after having 
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seen my portraits of their _ mis¬ 
tresses, that the originals have 
appeared even still more lovely to 
them than before, by tlieir excel¬ 
lences being so distinctly por- 
rayed .—Sir Joshm Reynolds. 

Dancing. —All the gestures of 
children arc graceful; the reign 
of distortion and unnatural atti¬ 
tude begins in the dancing-school. 
—Ibid. 

Gainsborough. —Gainsborough 
is certainly now the first landscape 
painter in Europe.— Ibid. 

Painting. —All we can now 
achieve will appear like children’s 
work in comparison with what will 
be done.— Ibid. 

Goi.nsMiTH.—One afternoon, as 
Colonel O’Moore and Mr. P.urke 
were walking to dine with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, they observed 
Goldsmith (also on his way to Sir 
Joshua’s) standing near a crowd 
of people,” M'ho were staring and 
shouting at some foreign women 
in the windows of one of the | 
hotels in Leicester-squarc. “ Ob¬ 
serve Goldsmith,” said Mr. Burke 
to O’Moore, “and mark what 
passes between him and me liy- 
and-by at Sir Joshua’s.” They j 
passed on, and arrived before Gold- 

* John Wilson Ooker was born in 
1780, and died in 1857. The following 
enrious account of him appeared in “The 
Liberal” for 1823 :— 

“ Some years ago, a periodical paper 


smith, who came soon after, and 
Mr. Burke affected to receive him 
very coldly. This seemed to vex 
poor Goldsmith, who begged Mr. 
Burke to tell him how he had had 
the misfortune to offend him. 
Burke appeared very reluctant to 
speak; but after a good deal of 
pressing said, “ That he was really 
ashamed to keep up an intimacy 
with one who could be guilty of 
such monstrous indiscretions as 
Goldsmith had just exhibited in the 
siiuare.” Goldsmith with great 
earnestness protested he was un¬ 
conscious of what was meant. 
“ Why,” said Burke, “ did you not 
exclaim, as you were looking up 
at those women, what stupid 
beasts the crowd must be for 
staring with such admiration at 
those painted Jezebels, while a man 
of your talent passed by un¬ 
noticed ? ” Goldsmith was horror- 
struck, and said, “ Surely, surely, 
my dear friend, I did not say 
so ? ” “ Nay,” replied Burke, “ if 
you had not said so, how should I 
have known it ? ” “ That’s true,” 
answered Goldsmith, with great 
humility, “ 1 am very sorry—it 
was very foolish. 1 do recollect that 
something of the kind passed through 
my mind, but L did not think I 
had uttered it."—Colonel O’Moot e, 
by J. IV. Croker.* 

w.vs imblisheil in Ixindon, under the title 
of ‘The Pic-Nic.’ It was got up 
under the auspices of a Mr. Fulke 
Greville, and several writers of that day 
contributed to it, among whom were 
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/ Jeremy Bentiiam. — I am a 
selfish man—as selfish as any man 
can be; but in me somehow or 
other, so it happens, selfishness 
has biken the shai)e of benevo¬ 
lence.— Bmtham.* 

1 never told a lie. T never in 
my remembrance did what T knew 
to be a dishonest thing.— Ibid. 

I am so much an animal, md 
fieneris, that people must bear from 
me what they would not bear from 
others.— Ibid, 


Mr.lloraceSmithjjrr. Dubois,Mr. rrince 
lioare, Mr. Cumberland, uiul others. 
On some dispute arising; between the 
proprietor .and the ttentlemen contributors 
on the subject of an advance in the 
renuincration for articles, Mr. Fidke 
{Ircville grevr heroic, and said, ‘I have 
got a young fellow just come from Ire¬ 
land who will undertake to do tlie whole, 
verse .and pro.se, politics and scandal, for 
two guineas a week ; and if you will 
come and sup with me to-morrow night 
you shall see him, and judge whether 1 
am not right in closing with him.’ Ac- 
coidingly, they met the next evening, 
and the writer of ai.l work was in¬ 
troduced. 11c began to make a display 
of his native ignorance and impudence 
on all subjects immediately, and no one 
else had occasion to s.ay anything. When 
he was gone, Mr. Cumberland exclaimed, 
‘ A t.rlkiug potato, by Cod ! ’ The 
t.alking potato was Mr. Croker, of the 
Admiralty. Our adventurer shoitly, 
however, returned to his own country, 
and passing accidentally through a town 
where they were in want of a ministerial 
candidate at an election, the gentleman 
of modest assurance offered himself, and 
succeeded. ‘They wanted a jack-pud¬ 
ding,’ said the father of the hopeful 
youth, ‘ and so they chose my son.’ The 
case of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke 
I 


James Milt.. —His willingness 
to do good to others depended 
too much on the power of making 
the good done to them subservieni 
to good done to himself. Hif 
creed of politics results less fron 
love of the many than from hatred 
of the few. It is too much undei 
the influence of social and dis 
social affection.— Ibid.'^ 

TELK.M.AyuK.—That roraanct 
may be regarded as the founda 
tion-stone of ray whole character 


soon after came on, and Mr. Croker. 
who is a dabbler in dirt, and an adept ir 
love-letters, lose from the affair Secre 
tary to the Admiralty, and the veij 
‘ rose and expectancy of the fail 
State.’” 

Mr. Croker undoubtedly deserved thi' 
sort of thing, and worse; for no mar 
was less tender of the sensibilities o 
otlicns th,in he. Hut in reading the above 
it must not be forgotten that Croker wa« 
a iiigotcd Tory, and a writer for the 
“ t^uarteily Review,” and that it is a 
Radical who tells the story. Croker’t 
name is chiefly kept alive by his edition 
of “ lloswell’s I.ife of Johnson,” ol 
which it may justly lie saiel, that it is as 
useful a contribution to the history ol 
literature as this century has produced. 

J eremy Jlentham was born in Lon¬ 
don in 1748. At the age of twenty he 
was called to the bar. His works arc 
numerous; but his language is prolix, 
rugged, and obscure, llis vanity was 
great. Such was* his belief in his 
posthumous fame, that he once remarked 
he would like to return to* the earth at 
the end of six or seven centuries, to wit¬ 
ness the effect of his writings, by that 
time, on the world, lie died 1832. 

+ James Mill, the hi.storian of British 
India, was born 1774, and died 1836. 
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the starting-post from whence my 
career of life commenced. The 
first dawning in my mind of the 
principle of uiility may, 1 think, 
be traced to it.— Jeremy Benfham. 

Blackstone.* —Blackstone was 
a formal, precise, and affected lec¬ 
turer, just what you would expect 
from the ch.aracter of his writings, 
cold, reserved, and wary, exhibit¬ 
ing* a frigid pride. But his lectures 
were popular, though the subject 
did not excite a wide-sprc.id in¬ 
terest, and his attendants were not 
more than from thirty to fifty. 
Blackstone was succeeded by Dr. 
Beavor, who read lectures on 
Roman l.aw, which were laughed 
at, and failed in drawing such 
•'audiences as Blackstone drew.— 1 
Ibid. ' 

The Bar. —I went to the Bar 
as the bear to the stake. I went 
astray this way and that way. The 
region of chemistry among other 
foreign fields was one in which 1 
wandered. I was, indeed, grossly 
ignorant. Instead of pursuing an.y 
sound, studies or reading any I 
modern books of law, I was sent 
to read old trash of the seventeenth 
century, and looked /// to the huge 
mountain of law in despair. I 
can now look dmm upon it, from 
the heights of utility.— Ibid 

Lawyer. —In Homer, Menelaus 
is asked whether he was a pirate 


or a robber. To supimse that a 
man had advanced himself by 
force was not taken amiss. In 
these days it is no reproach to 
ask, “ Are you a lawyer ? ” That 
is to say, “Have you advanced 
yourself by fraud ? ”— Ibid. 

Dr. Johnson.— A vamper-up 
of the commonplaces of morality. 
—Ibid 

Dr. Priestley. +—Dr. Priestley 
was no favourite of mine. 1 thought 
him cold and assuming.— Ibid. 

Wilkes.— 1 hated him for his 
opposition to the king.— Ibid. 

1 lECLARATION OF INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE.—The American colonies 
really said nothing to justify their 
revolution. They thought not of 
iitilHy, and use w.as against them. 
Now utility was the sole ground of 
defence. What a state the human 
race was in in those days ! I was 
not sufficiently advanced in the 
study of government to .show the 
true ground of opposition.— Ibid. 

Enollsh Constitution. —With 
judicious and impartial minds, the 
ICnglish constitution stands, per¬ 
haps, at no great distance from the 
summit of perfection.— Ibid. 

I.ovE of Animals. — Wilson 
and Romilly had the same taste. 
Romilly kept a noble puss before 
he came into great business. Our 


* Sir William Blackstone, died 1780. loian Theory of the Human Mind,” 
t Joseph Priestley, bom 1733, author ” I’rinciples of Oratory,” &c. ; died 
of‘‘Lectures in General History,” "Hart- 1804. 
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love for pussies, our mulual re- 
s|)cct for animals, was a bond of 
union. I love everything that lias 
four legs ; so did Cleorge Wilson. 
M'e were fond of mice and fond of 
cats ; but it was difficult to recon¬ 
cile the two affections. Y\\it mouses 
used to run u]) his back, and eat 
the ])owder and pomatum from 
his hair. 'I’hey used also to run 
up my knees when 1 went to see 
him. 1 remember they did so to 
Lord (llenbervic, who thought it 
odd.—y(VV7//i' Jleiif/iam. 

'A Dinner I’.vrty. •-I should 
like to invite a Yankee and a 
negro, a ford and a beggar to my 
table .—fbuL 

Noui.IvMkn. - - Those who Ihe 
with them, and by describing their 
doings, and looking at their titles, 
pretend to know what they are, 
know only what they say. I who 
might have lived with them, and 
would not live with them, and 
who neither know nor care what 
they say, know' (and without living 
with them) what they think.— 
Jlud. 

Priests. —Once upon a time, 
in Westminster Hall, a man, whose 
object it was to be lured to give 
false testimony, used (says a cur¬ 
rent story) to make known his 
jiurposc by walking to. and fro 
with a straw in his shoe. In every 
establi.shcd church, the sacerdotal 
habit of a priest is the straw in his 
shoe.— Ibid. 

« Sir Joshua Reynoi.ps.— There 
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was a great talk about painting, 
and about bis jiainting; but 1 
knew nothing about painting, and 
cared nofliing about him. His 
“ Una ” 1 remember sitting in a 
queer posture and without a chair. 
—Ibid. 

I.iiiERTY OF 1 'astf.. —Liberty of 
conscience, liberty of the press, 
liberty of opinion at large—all 
these are in one ])lace or another 
established. 'I'he last that remains 
to be established, and which yet 
in its whole extent is scarcely so 
much as advocated, is liberty of 
taste.— Ibid. 

Sei.f-Estimate. —I have done 
nothing, but 1 could do something. 

1 am of some value. There are 
materials in me if anybody would 
but find them out. I feel like a 
cat or a dog which is used to be 
bealen by everybody it meets.— 
Ibid. 

l,ORi,i F.rskine. —I saw a letter- 
written by Erskine when he was 
in the army —it complained of in¬ 
sufficient pay. That letter was* 
characterized by something differ¬ 
ent from common writing, though 
it had many defects, of which he 
aflcnvards got rid. 1 met Erskine 
sometimes at Dr. llurton’s. He 
was so shabbily dressed as to be 
quite remarkable. He was aston¬ 
ished when I told him I did not 
mean to practise. I remember 
his calling on me, and not finding 
me at home, he wrote his name 
tvith chalk on my door.— Ibid. 
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Spences Anecdotes (S. W. Singer’s 
Kdition, 1820). 

'J‘he Lounger’s Common-place Look 
(1S05). 

AValpoliana (2iid Edition). 

Horace AValpolc’s Corrcsj^ondcncc 
(I)ohn’s Edition). 

liosncll’s l.ifc of Johnson (('rokci’s 
Edition). 
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Priors Life of Cold-sinitli. 

Lady Illcssingtoii’.s Conversations hIiIi 
L ord Byron. 

Mcmoiis of the Lift, Writings, Opin¬ 
ions, and Times of llic Rigid lion, 
l,ord Byron. 

Moore’s Life of Byron. 

Medwin’s Life of .Shelley. 

Mas. I'ipzzi’s Autobiography, edited by 
A. Hayward. 

Warton’s Essay on I'oiic. 

Prior’s Life of Edmond Malone. 

Memoirs of M. de Voltaire, by Pom 
Chaudon (1786), 


' Biograp’.iia Britannica, vob. i,, ii., in., 
iv., V. (1747-60). 

Scldcn’s Table-Talk. 

Life of Bishop Hurd. 

I )r. Cam])bell’s Diary. 

llazlilt’s Conversations with Xorthcote. 

Parriana (2 vols. (1828). 

Eckermami’s Conver.s.ttions with Coethe. 

' - Moore’s Diary and Letter.', edited hy 
Lord J. Kus.scU. 

; I 'itrpatrick’s Life of Whatel)'. 

I Reilding’s Life of Campbell. 

Lockhart's Life of Sir W. .Scott. 
Chorley’s Memoirs and Cones].ondeiiec 
of Eelieia llcm.ans. 

Thomas Raikes’s Journal. 

Hardy’s Life of Lord Ch.irleniont. 
Moore’.s Life of .Sheridan. 

Memoir of Mr. Sheridan (1840). 

Jesse’s Life of Bnimmeli. 

, Charles Robert Leslie’s-Vutobiographical 
Recollections. 

- Aiitobiograpliy of Htiydon. 

, .\utobiography of JcAn Calt. 
Bl.ickwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
1828-56. 

Iksideii’s Life of Mrs. Jordan. 

Bo.a<len’s Life of Mis. .Siddons. 

■ Dr. Burney’s Memoirs, edited by Madame 
d'Arblay. 

j Loid Campbell’s Lives of the Lord 
I Chancellors. 
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Davies's Life of Garrick. 

Edinburgh Review, 1809-63. 

Extracts of the journals and Correspond¬ 
ence of Miss Rerry, 1783-1852, cililed 
by Lady 7 '. Lewis. 

• Sir Henry Holland’s Rccollcciions of 
Past Life. 

Idler in Italy. 

Rarhani’s Life of 'Pheodorc IToolv. 

Lives of Haydn and Mo/iart, 

Memoirs and Correspondence of the 
t.ountcss of I)Je.ssiiiglon, edited by 
Dr. Madilen. 

Memoirs and l^tteis of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith. 

Memoirs of John ^•anni^tt•r, by J. 
Adolphus. 

Mem{)irs (d Charlc> Mathews. 

- Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope. 

Mcmoiisof Prince 'ralleyrand. 

. Memoirs of Thomas Colley Giaitan. 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence 
of Mis. Hannah More. 

Memoirs of the Idfe of Sir Samuel 
Komilly. 

New Monthly Magadne, 1S21-50 

C)uartcrly Review, 1817-40, 

• Michael Kelly’s Remmiscencex. 

Reminiscences of Prince 'I'alleyiand. 

Sir John Sinclair’s Correspoinlencc. 

. 'J ea 'Jahle-talkjbyMiN, Charles Mathews. 

Eraser’s Magazine, 1859-64. 

'J’r.avcls of Lady I Tester Stanhope, nar¬ 
rated hy her I’hysician. 

. Wine ami W.ilniils, or After-dinner 
Chit-chat. 

- RogciN’s 'J'ahlc-Talk and I’orsoniana. 

Memoirs of John AdoJpIuis. 

The Town, hy Leigh Hunt. 

Leigh Hunt’s Correspondence. 


Memorials of Mrs. Trench. 

Miss Hawkins’s Memoirs (1824). 

Sir Egerlon Rrydges’s Autobiography. 
Irving'.s Abbutsfoal and Newslead. 
C'onver.sations at Oxford. 

The Liberal, 1823. 

'Phe Gentleman’s Magazine, I774-6-82. 
W.dtoii’s Live>. 

S])irlt of the Age, newsp.iper. (Sever 
\olumcs.) 

Memoirs of Count do Giammont (1783) 
JJterary Correspondence of Joliji I'juT 
erlon. 

- P. L. Gordon’s PeiNoiwI Memoiis. 

De IJourrienne’.s Pjiv.ile Mcmoiis of Na 
]*olcon. 

• Colmau's Random Records. 

Scott’.s History of N.ajujleon. 

•Memoirs of Eouclie. 

'Phe Woiks of Jonathan Swift, editctl b) 
'I'. RosCOe. 

Roswell’s Ixilters to 'Pemple (publishct 

1857)- 

Rjron’s Conversations, noted at Pisa ir 
1S21-2, by T. Mc<l\vin. 

Colton’s Lacon. 

Uev. W. Ma5()n’s C'omplete Work^ 
(1811). 

Several Numbers of the North llrilisli 
and Church of England Quarterly 
Review. 

Young’s Complete Works, hy Dr. 
Doran {1855). 

P’oote’s Memoirs, by Crookc (iSm;). 
Monthly Review. Several vob. 
•Nichols’s Lilenaiy Ancedolcsof the i8lh 
Century (1812). 

Dr. Richardson’s i.ileiaiyand Scientific 
I Cones]>oiKl**ncc (1835). 

‘ &c. &C. 
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Abyssinians (I.ady Stanliope), 303. 
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Acting (Goldsmith), 140. 
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Actors (Goethe), 173 ; (Voltaire), So. 
Addison (Al)bc Phillipeaux), 382; 
(Ur. Leigh), 381; (Johnson), 120; 
(Lockier), 35 ; (Pope), 59, 70; 
(Young), 46. 

Addison’s caution (Montagu), 76 - 
Admiration (Nortlicotc), 155. 
Advantages of fortune and i.mk 
(Johnson), 109. 

Ad vei-se criticism (Johnson), I12. 
Adversity and prosperity (r>yron), 360. 
Advice (Luther), I. 
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(Rogers), 209. 
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Air (Haydn), 146. 

Akenside (Johnson), 117. 
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‘.‘Alexander’s Feast” (llolingbrokc), 44. 
“Ambrose’s”(Wilson), 336. 


America (Frcre), 235 ; (Wilson), 337. 
American literature (Campbell), 317. 
Americans (Johnson), 115. 

Ancient estates (Johnson), 98. 

“ Ancient Mariner,” tlic (Coleridge), 
290. 

Anccilotc, an (Johnson), 107; (Scott), 
258. 

Anecdotes (Johnson), no. 

Aiiima] food (.Shelley), 369. 

Animal intelligence (Napoleon I.), 221. 
Animals (Chateaubriand), 239. 
Animals, love of (Bentham), 394. 
Anti'Knight-crranls (Montagu), 75. 
Apocalypse (r.ulher), 12. 

Apparitions (Johnson), loi. 

Applause of one (Johnson), loi. 
Arbulhnot, Dr. (Jolmson), 119. 
Argument (CJohKmith), 13S. 
a\rgunicnls, weak (Whalely), 3.45. 
Ariosto (Cocchi), 87 ; (Voltaire), 81. 
Aristotle (Luther), 2. 

Armorial bearings (Sir J. Hawkins), 

389. . 

.\rms of the Smith.; (Sydney Smith), 

279- 

Arlhur, King (Jonson), 15. 

Arts (Pope), 71. 

Astronomy (Picckford), 198. 
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Athanasian Creed (Coleridge), 287. 
Atheism (Metlernich), 294; (Walpole), 
124. 

Atheism And Theism (Shelley), 372. 
Atterbury, hrancis (I.ockicr), 40; 
(Pope), 72. 

Augustine, St. (Luther), 5. 

“ Auld Hohin Gray” (Scott), 266. 
Authors (liyron), 3O1 ; (Drummond), 
22. 

Authors and books (Johnson), 116. 
Authors, dramatic (Goldsmith), 139. 
Authors, young (Walpole), 135. 
Autograi)hs (Moore), 328. 

Bacon, Lord (Bolingbroke), 44; (John¬ 
son), 118; (Pope), 68. 

Bad declamation (Voltaire), 79. 

Bad dinners (Johmson), loi. 

Baillie, Joanna (Scott), 259. 

Baptismal Service (Coleridge), 2S3. 

Bar, the (Bentliam), 394. 

Bayle (Pope), 66. 

Baylc’s “Dictionary” (.Sydney Smith), 
277. 

Beaids (Walpole), 131. 

Beasts (Voltaire), 82. 

Beattie’s “ Minstrel ” (Rogers), 213. 
Beauclcrck, Topham (Rogers), 20S. 
Beaumelle, La (Voltaire), 78. 

Beaumont, Krancis (Jonson), 16. 
Beaumont, Sir Geoige (Sydney Smith), 
276. 

“Beauties of English Poeliy,” the 
(tloldsmlth), 139. 

“ Beauties o' Steme,” 163. 

Beautiful, the (Goethe), 170-171. 

Beauty (Montagu), 75 ; (Voltaire), 79. 
Beauty and behaviour (Byron), 363. 
Beckford, William, 196; on “Vathek,” 
/A j first production, 197 ; “Me¬ 


moirs of Extraordinary Painters,” ti .; 
Voltaire, 198; astronomy,/A ; Wal¬ 
pole and Strawberry Hill, ti. ; Lord 
Brougham, lY/. ; Somerset House, 
199; Rembrandt, tfi. ; the peerage, 
lY/. ; Raflaelle, tY, ; Italian Art, ri. ; 
Milton, 200; faces, ifi. ; Sir Thomas 
l,awrcnce, lYi. ; Burton’s “Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” iY\ ; “J,etters of 
Junius,” » 7 /. ; Byron, ; I.ord 
Jeffrey, /A ; Raffaclle and Rubens, 
•201 ; Eonthill, iY>. ; T heodore Hoo k. 
//>. ; William Pitt, /A ; l.ord Chat¬ 
ham and Lord Mayor Beckford, lA ; 
Dr. W’olcot, 202 : Hope’s “ Anasta- 
''iu-s” /A 

“Begg.ar’s Opera,” the (Pope), 73; 
(Sir Joshua Reynolds), 379. 

Behaviour and beauty (Byron)^ 363. 

»Bchn, Afra (.Scott), 263. 

Benedict XIH. (Ramsay), 54 - 

Bentham, Jeremy (Bentliam), 393. 

'Bentham’s self-estimate (Bentham), 
395 - 

Bentley, Richard (Parr), 162. 

Berni (Cocchi), 87. 

Betterton (I’ope), 58. 

Bianchini (Ramsay), 53. 

Bible, the (Coleridge), 286, 291 ; 

(Lockier), 39; (Luther), 3; (Scl- 
den), 25 ; (Whately), 347. 

Bible, l.aw concerning (Selden), 24. 

J’iblc, translation of (.Selden), 24. 

Biblical inteiprctation (W’halely), 34S. 

Biblical knowledge (Sydney Smith), 
278. 

P.illington, Mrs. (llaydn), 147. 

“ Biographia Britanniea,” the (Wal¬ 
pole), 124. 

Bi,hop, a (Sydney Smith), 277. 

Bishops (.Selden), 25- 
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Bishop’s courting (Sydney Smith), 273. 

Blackguard threat (Shelley), 370. 

Blackstone (Bentham), 394. 

“Blackwood” (Wilson), 335. 

Blair of Blair (Miss Hawkins), 380. 

Blandford, Lord (Richardson), 384. 

Blank verse (Dr. Leigh), 381. 

Blessings and curses (Seiden), 24, 

Blount, Martha (Walpole), 123. 

Blucher (Napoleon I.), 227. 

Blunt, Sir John (Sir J. Hawkins), 389. 

Boileau (Voltaire), 77. 

Bolingbroke, Lord (Burke), 143; (Mon¬ 
tagu), 76; (Pope), Oi, 69; (Ram¬ 
say), SS: (Warburton), 94; (Young), 
48. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, 43 ; on laws, ih, ; 
the senses, ih, ; English writers 
abroad, ih. ; Bacon, 44; Dryden, ih. ; 
editorial criticism, ih. ; Nicholas V.,« 
ih.; paradoxical orations, ih. ; the 
world’s opinion, ih.; the world, ih. ; 
Pope, ih. ; “ Alexander’s Feast,”/V5. ; 
reason, 45 ; Lord Oxford, /h. 

Bolton the engineer (Scott), 262. 

Books (Johnson), 98; (Seiden), 2$ ; 
(Sydney Smith), 279; (Walpole), 
129. 

Books, lounging (Walpole), 129. 

Books, new (Rogers), 204. 

Bossuct (Walpole), 131. 

Boswell (Johnson), 120. 

Boswell’s Table-talk, 121. 

Bourbons, the (Napoleon I.), 226. 

Bourdelot (Ramsay), 54. 

Bowles, William Lisle (Moore), 326; 
(Rogers), 216. 

Bracegirdle, Mrs. (Young), 49. 

Breakfasts (Sydney Smith), 272. 

Breeding (Johnson), 106. 

Brett, Colonel (Young), 48. 


Brevity (Moore), 328. 

Broken English (Frcrc), 233. 

Brothers (Rogers), 211. 

Brougham, Lord (Beckford), 19S. 
Bmmmell (Lady .Stanhope), 3 to. 
Buchanan, George (Lockier), 38. 
Buckingham, Duke of (Pope), 67. 
Budgcll (Pope), 59. 

Bull, a (Walpole), 133. 

“Bumper,” origin oftlicword(Cocchi), 
87. 

Bunyan (Johnson), 118. 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” (Cole¬ 
ridge), 290. 

Burgos (Wellington), 248. 

Burke, Edmund (Coleridge), 283, 284 ; 
(Frcre), 232; (Johnson), 118; 
(Norlhcote), 154, 155; (Parr), 160; 
(Wordsworth), 252. 

Burke, Edmund, 141 ; on Dr. John¬ 
son, ih. ; his polities, rh. ; Erskme, 
ih .; Parliament, ih. ; Croft’s “Life 
of Young,” 142 ; prosers and jokers, 
ih. ; France, ih. ; Earl of Chatham, 
ih. ; Pitt, ih. ; Warburton, ih. ; 
Warburton's edition of Pope, 143 ; 
Bolingbroke, ih. ; Grammont’s “Me¬ 
moirs,” ih. 

Burke’s politics (Burke), 141. 

Burlesfjue (Frcre), 231. 

Burnet, Bishop (Coleridge), 291 ; 
(Johnson), 118; (Walpole), 128, 
> 34 - 

Burney’s “History of Music” (Parr), 
161. 

Bums's “ Scot’s wha hac^’ (Words¬ 
worth), 255. 

Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy” 
(Beckford), 200; (Johnson), u8. 
Business of life (Byron), 356. 

Bute, Lord (Walpole), 136. 
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Butler’s Analogy ” (Rogers), 213. 

Byron, Ix)nl (Beckford), 200; (Goelhc), 
180; (Lady Stanliopc), 304 ; (Ma- 
turin, 331; (Scott), 257, 261, 265; 
(Wordsworth), 250. 

Byron, ■ I,ord, 353 ; on women, ih. ; 
Scott, ib. ; Shakespeare, ib. ; friends, 
ib. ; Tacitus, ib. ; riches, ib. j tact, 
354; friendship and love, ib. ; reli¬ 
gious and irreligious men, ib. ; immor¬ 
tality, ib. ; advice from women, ib. ; 
llallam, ib. ; misfortune of success, 
ib. ; life, 355; solitude, ib. ; the 
world, ib. ; happiness, ib. ; Dante, 
ib. ; the business of life, 356; man, 
ib. ; friendship, ib. ; plagiarism, ib. ; 
religious behef, 357; novels and 
dramas, ib. ; madness, ib. ; intellect, 
358; civilization, ib. ; trust in your¬ 
self, ib. ; the “Divine Comedy,” ib. ; 
(icoige Colraan the younger, 359 ; 
cleverness and cutming, ib. ; Words¬ 
worth, ib. ; angry writing, 360; ad¬ 
versity and prosperity, ib. ; taste in 
beauty, ib. ; love, ib. ; authors, 361 ; 
poet, ib. ; marriage, ib. ; England, 
ib. ; true secret of government, 362 ; 
ghosts, ib. ; dreams, ib. ; perfect 
characters, ib. ; beauty and beha¬ 
viour, 363; painters, ib. ; dead 1 ib. ; 
Madame de Stacl, ib. ; clever people, 
ib. ; the English, ib. ; poetical tem¬ 
perament, 364 ; Shelley, ib. ; reli¬ 
gion, ib. ; scandal, ib. ; Thomas 
Moore, rb. ; society and genius, 365 ; 
starvation, ib. ; Curran, ib. 

Byron’s Poetry (Campbell), 316. 


Cadell, Thomas, 380. 
Calderon (Goethe), 174. 


Campbell, Thomas (Moore), 32; 
(Scott), 260. 

Campbell, Thomas, 313; on Jol 
Murray, ib. ; Dugald Stewart, ib 
Quevedo, ib. ; education, 314; co; 
versations with Cyrus Redding, ib. 
Pope, ib. ; poetical image, ib. ; Fc 
and Lord Holland, ib. ; Flaxmas 

315 ; religious belief, ib.; Mrs. Sh 
dons, ib. ; poetry and philosoph; 

316 ; consolation, ib. ; Byron’s po< 
try, ib. ; the Stuarts, ib. ; Samiv 
Rogers, ib. ; Glasgow, ib. ; Napr 
loon I., ib. ; original ideas, ib. 
American literature, 317 j Quee 
Victoria, ib. ; Greece, ib. ; life, 318 
Fox and Canning, ib. ; Edward It 
ving, ib. 

Campbell’s “Pleasures of Hope' 
(Wordsworth), 254. 

Candour (Palcy), 148. 

Candour in art (Goethe), 178. 

Canning (Frere), 229, 237; (Cole 
ridge), 289; (Lady Stanhope), 311. 
Canning and Fox (Campbell), 318. 
Canning’s marriage (Frere), 232. 

Cant (Johnson), 103. 

Capacity (Goethe), 170. 

Carlyle, Thomas (Goethe), 182. 
Caroline, Queen (Walpole), 134. 
Carpets (Walpole), 130. 

Cartouche (Count Jarnac), 386. 
Catholic apostasy (W'hately), 349. 
Catholic question, the (Wellington), 
243 - 

Catholics and Protestants (Ramsay), 

ss- 

Caution, a (Voltaire), 84. 

Cavalier (Ramsay), 56. 

Ceremony (Selden), 25. 

Cervantes (Frere), 234; (Scott), 261, 
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Change (Goethe), 178; (Mettcmich), 
292. 

Changing sides (Selden), 26. 

Character (Sir Joshua Reynolds), 391. 

Characterless women (Coleridge), 291. 

Charles II. (Johnson), 104. 

Chateaubriand, 238 ; on England, ib. ; 
French and English nobility, ih. ; 
Rome, 239 ; animals, ib .; unprofit¬ 
ableness of life, 240; virtue, ib. ; 
glory, ib. ; his writings, ib. ; writers, 
241. 

Chateaubriand’s Writings (Chateau¬ 
briand), 240. 

Chatham, Earl of (Burke), 142; (El¬ 
don), 185 ; (Lady Stanhope), 307. 

Chatham and Lord Mayor Beckford 
(Bcckford), 201. 

Chatterton (Johnson), n8. 

Chancer (Pope), 62. 

Cheap Luxuries (Sydney Smith), 269. 

Check on the imagination (Paley), 
48. 

Cheney’s conversations with Scott, 261. 

Chess-playing (Scott), 259. 

Chesterfield, Lord (Johnson), 116; 
(Walpole), 124. 

Chiabrera (Cocchi), 86. 

Children (Luther), i ; (Rogers), 212; 
(Sydney Smith), 271. 

Children, love of money in (Johnson), 
107. 

Children, lovers of (Shelley), 369. 

Children’s education (Whalely), 346. 

Chinese, the (Lockier), 38. 

Choosing wives (Johnson), ni. 

Christianity (Coleridge), 281 ; (Napo¬ 
leon I.), 219, 225; (Warburton), 
94 - 

Christianity, modem (White), 344. 

Christmas (Selden), 26. 


“ Christopher North,” Jiv John Wilson. 

Church (Selden), 26. 

Churdi of Rome (Coleridge), 281. 

Churches (Whately), 349. 

Churchill (Rogers), 214. 

Church preferment (Eldon), 187. 

Cicero (Luther), 2 ; (Young), 46. 

Cider (Sydney Smith), 273. 

City (Selden), 27. 

Civilization (Byron), 358. 

Clairvoyance (Rogers), 213; (Whately), 
349 - 

Clement XT. (Ramsay), 55. 

Clergy (Selden), 27. 

Clerical garb, the (Walpole), 136. 

Clerical life (Johnson), 115. 

Cleverness and cunning (Byron), 359. 

Clever people (Byron), 363. 

Coat of arms, a (Paley), 149. 

Cocchi, 86; on Dante, ib. ; Florence, 
ib. ; Petrarch, Chiabrera, ib. ; Tasso, 
Ariosto, 87; the siege of Paris, ib. ; 
Bemi, ib. ; origin of “bumper,” ib. ; 
Italian love of burlesque, ib. ; lan¬ 
guages in 1732-3, 88 ; “Old Nick,” 
ib. ; Newton, ib. ; .Simplicius, ib. ; 
pursuit of trifles, ib. ; Tasso, ib. ; 
Roman history, 89; love-poetry, 
ib. ! Spaniards, ib. ; Machiavelli, 
ib. ; Copernicus, 90; Kepler, ib. 

Coleridge, S. T. (Frcre), 234; 
(Rogers), Z04 ; (Scott), 260; (Words¬ 
worth), 251. 

Coleridge, S. T.s 280; on John 
Kemble, ib. ; the soul^ ib. ; Gold¬ 
smith, 281 ; snuff, ib. ; a rogue, ib. ; 
plagiarists, ib. ; Christianity, ib. ; 
Edmund Kean, ib. ; Church of 
Rome, ib. ; Judaism, 282 ; religions 
oftheGreeks, ib. ; “Don Quixote,” 
ib. ; inherited disease, ib. j Gibbon. 
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ib. ; sermons, 283; life and death, 
ib. ; German, ib. ; Dryden, ib. ; Sir 
Walter Scott, ib. ; sublimity, ib. ; 
baptismal service, ib. ; Burke, ib. ; 
necessity and providence, 284 ; John¬ 
son and Burke, ib. ; humour and 
genius, ib. ; music, ib. ; Kepler, ib. ; 
government, 285 ; old women, ib. ; 
Rubens, ib. ; Frenchmen, ib. ; con¬ 
science, ib. ; a distinction, ib. ; keen¬ 
ness and subtlety, ib. ; history, 286; 
gracefulness, ib.; harmony, ib. ; 
Spenser, ib. ; love, ib. ; Benjonson, 
ib. ; version of the Bible, ib. ; silence, 
287 ; Athanasiatt Creed, ib. ; Pope¬ 
dom, ib. ; Luther, ib. ; style, ib. ■ 
definition of poetry, ib. ; William III., 
ib. ; desire, 288; Jeremy Taylor, 
ib. ; Hooker, ib. ; painting, ib. ; 
religion of the Jews, ib. ; religion a 
refiner, ib. ; Horne Tooke, ib. ; sub¬ 
limity, 289; Canning, ib. ; Shake¬ 
speare and Milton, ib. ; talent and 
genius, ib. j fledging, ib. ; country, 
290 ; “ The Ancient Mariner,” ib. ; 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” ib. ; Milton, 
ib. ; Virgil, ib. ; symbol, ib.; mar¬ 
riage, ib. ; Bible, 291; Bishop 
Burnet, ib. ; characterless women, 

Collingwood, Lord (Eldon), 192. 

Colman, George, the younger (Byron), 
359 - 

Colouring (Sir Joskna Reynolds), 391. 

Combe, William (Rogers), 215. 

Comedy (Parr), 163. 

Comedy and tragedy (Walpole), 131. 

Commandments, Uie (Eldon), 185. 

Company (Sir Joshua Reynolds), 391. 

Competency (Selden), 27. 

Compliment (Walpole), 127. 


Composition (Frere), 230; (Pope), 67 ; 
(Rogers), 203; (Walpole), 133; 
(Wordsworth), 251. 

Compulsory enjoyment (Rogers), 213. 

Condescension (Johnson), 116. 

Congreve (Walpole), 131. 

Conjecture and knowledge (John-son), 
98 - 

Conjecture, vanity of (Parr), 164. 

Conjugal affection (Walpole), 133. 

Conscience (Coleridge), 285 ; (Selden), 
27 - 

Consequences (Goethe), 171. 

Conservatives (Frere), 234. 

Consolation (Campbell), 316. 

Constitutional diseases (Voltaire), 83. 

Constitution of England (Bentham), 
394 - 

Consumption (White), 343. 

Contradiction (Johnson), 116. 

Convents (Johnson), 105. 

Conversation (Lockicr), 41 ; (John¬ 
son), 102. 

Conversion (Johnson), 106. 

Conyers Middleton (Walpole), 124. 

Copernicus (Cocclii), 90. 

Cork, I.ady (Sydney Smith), 277. 

Corneille (Lockier), 37; (Napoleon 1 .), 
226 ; (Ramsay), 53 ; (Voltaire), 82. 

Corneille and Shakespeare (Johnson), 
100. 

Cornwallis, Admiral (Wellington), 243. 

Costume, the use of old (Walpole), 
128. 

Councils (Lutlicr), 5. 

Country (Coleridge), 290; (Words¬ 
worth), 252. 

Country dances (Maturin), 332. 

Couplet (Jonson), 21. 

Courage (Walpole), 133. 

Courage and truth (Scott), 259. 
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Court life (Goethe), 170. 

Covcntiy, Lady (Walpole), 136. 
Cowardice, value of genial (John¬ 
son), X15. . 

Cowley (Harte), 384 ; (Parr), 162; 

(Pope), 58, 63. 

Cowper (White), 342. 

Crabbe (Maturin), 331. 

'* Creation,” the (Haydn), 147. 
Crcbillon (Voltsure), 82. 

Creed (Helden), 27. 

Crescimbini (Stosch), 382. 

Critic (Parr), 160. 

Criticism (Johnson), 112; (Voltaire), 
85. 

Croft’s Life of Y-oung (Burke), 142. 
Croker, John Wilson, 392. 

Cromwell, Oliver (Pope), $8. 
Cromwell, Richard (Hon. Charles 
Yorke), 387. 

Crowe (Parr), 161. 

Culture (Goethe), 171. 

Cumberland, Ricliard (Rogers), 214. 
Cunning (Johnson), iii. 

Cunning and cleverness (Byron), 359. 
Curiosity (Goldsmith), 137. 

Curious compliment (Whately), 351. 
Curran, J. P. (Byton), 365. 

Curran’s Table-talk, 365. 

Cynics (Pope), 7 it 


Damnation (Seldcn), 27. 

Dancing (Sir Joshua Reynolds), 392. 
Daniel (Jonson), 17. 

Dante (Byron), 355; (Cocchi), 86 ; 
(Scott), 261. 

Dante’s “Divine Comedy” (Byron), 

358- 

Dante’s tortures (Sydney Smith), 279. 
Davenaut, Sir William (Pope), 64. 


Dead! (Byron), 363. 

Death (Moore), 327j (Johnson), ill ; 
(Rogers), 204; (Whately), 350: 
(While), 343. 

Death and Life (Coleridge), 283. 

Debt (Wellington), 247. 

Decalogue, the (Luther), 3. 

Declaration of American Independence, 
(Bentham), 394. 

“Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” (Coleridge), 282 j (Rogers), 
2 IS- 

Decollete (Whately), 351. 

De Foe (Pope), 59. 

De Foe’s “ Robinson Cmsoe ” (Harte), 

384- 

“Deformed Transformed” (Goethe), 
172. 

De Grey, Lord Chief Justice (Eldon), 
185. 

Democracy (Mettemich), 294. 
Denomination (Luther), 4. 

Desert, the (Napoleon I.), 219. 

Desire (Coleridge), 288. 

De Staiil, Madame (Byron), 363. 
Details (Napoleon T.), 223. 

Detection of real abilities (J ohnson), 102. 
“ Devil on Two Sticks,” the (Haydn), 
145. 

Dexterity, value of (Johnson), 114. 
Dialect of English peasantry (Sydney 
Smith), 271. 

Dining (Paley), 151. 

Dinner party (Bentham), 395. 

Dinner table • talk (Sytlney Smith), 
273 - 

Discontents, the (Rogers), 204, 
Dispatch (Napoleon I.), 219. 
Dispositions (Whately), 350. 
Distinction, a (Coleridge), 285. 
“Divine Comedy” (Byron), 358. 
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IJiviiie justice (Pope), 59. 

Domestic happiness anil genius 
(Wordsworth), 254. 

Donegal, Lady (Rogers), 204. 

Donne, Dr. (Drummond), 23; (Jonson), 
14, id 

“Don Quixote” (Coleridge), 282; 

(Walpole), 135. 

Dorset, Lord (Pope), 60. 

1 >rama, revival of the (Maturin), 332. 
Dramas and novels (Byron), 357. 
Dramatic authom (Goldsmith), 139. 
Dramatic improprieties (Maturin), 333. 
Dramatic unities (Parr), 163. 
Dramatists (Maturin), 333. 

Drawing an inference (Whately), 351. 
Drayton (Drummond), 23; (Pope), 
64. 

Dream (Sydney Smith), 277. 

Dreams (Byron), 362. 

Drink, distinctions of (Johnson), 116. 
Drinking (Scott), 259. 

Drinking, the art of (Johnson), 105. 
Drummond’s verses (Jonson), 14. 
Drummond, William, of Hawthomden, 
13; on authors, 22 ; Raleigh, ik ; 
Sidney, ik\ Petrarcli, it.-, Alexander, 
it. ; Drayton, 23; Siwnser, it. ; 
Donne, it. 

Dryden (Bolingbroke), 44; (Coleridge), 
283 ; (Lockier), 36; (Pope), 59. 
Dryden’s Plays (Pope), 66. 

Dry sticks, the (Whately), 345. 

Duel, a (Rogers), 211. 

Duelling (Johnson), 97. 

Dunning (Rogers), 208. 


Early Discipline (Napoleon I.), 
220 . 

Eiarly love of music (Haydn), 145 . 


Economy (Voltaire), 80. 

Edgeworth, Maria (Scott), 263; (Syd¬ 
ney Smith), 270. 

Editorial criticism (Bolinghroke), 44. 

Education (Campbell), 314; (Frere), 
236; (Johnson), 116; _(l4idy Stan¬ 
hope), 304. 

Education of children (Whately), 346. 

Education of women (Sydney Smith), 
272. 

Egotism (Johnson), 115. 

Eldon, Lord, 183; on Oxford, it. j 
Dr. Johnson, 184 ; first experiences, 
it. ; Lord Mansfield, it. ; Lord Chief 
Justice deGrey, 185 ; the command¬ 
ments, it. ; Earl oP Chatham, it. ; 
Ixird Sandwich, it. ; schoolmasters, 
186; parliament, it. ; case of murder, 
it. ; member of parliament, it. ; Wil¬ 
liam IV., 187; retrospection, it. ; 
fruits of leisure, it. ; honours, it. ; 
church preferment, it. ; Parry and 
Erskine, 188; Lord Norbury, it. ; re¬ 
ligion, it.; Dr. Johnson, it.; “ I.etters 
of Junius,” it.; Pitt, it.; Lord Thur- 
low, 189; a living, it. ; Wilkes, 
it. ; George III., 190; Napoleon’s 
threat of invasion, it. ; legal honours, 
it. ; Wilkes, 191 ; Greenwood the 
agent, 192 ; Lord Collingwood, it. ; 
Bishop Porteus, it. ; George III., 
193 ; hanging, it. ; hard work, 194; 
milliners, it.; handsome offer, 195 ; 
Lord Nelson, it. 

“Elements ofCriticism, ” Lord Kaimes’s 
(Goldsmith), 140. 

Elisabeth, Queen (Jonson), 19. 

Emendations (Parr), 160. 

Emigration (Johnson), 99. 

Empty churches and no churches 
(Whately), 349 , 
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Knduriincc (I.iither), 2. 

Knemies and allies (Napoleon I.), 225. 

Jincmies and friends (Frere), 233. 

England (Byron), 361 ; (Cliateau- 
Viriand), 238; (Napoleon I.), 217. 

England in 1843 (Wellington), 243. 

English, the (Byron), 363; (Lc Sage), 
385 ; (Lockier), 40; (Mettemich), 
29s ; (Voltaire), 78. 

English and French nobility (Chateau¬ 
briand), 238. 

English constitution, the (Bentham), 
394 - 

English dictionary (Warburton), 92. 

English hospitality (Sydney Smith), 
277. 

English hunting (Johnson), 112. 

English manners (Napoleon I.), 218. 

English politics (Mettemich), 292. 

English porter (Rogers), 208. 

English soldiers (Napoleon 1 .), 221 ; 
(Wellington), 249. 

English writers abroad (Bolingbroke), 
43 - 

Enthusiasm (Luther), ii. 

Epicurism (Luther), 1 1. 

Epigram (Jonson), 21. 

Epitaph (Selden), 28. 

Erasmus (Luther), 10. 

Erskine, Lord (Uendtam), 395; (Burke), 
141; (Eldon), 188; (Rogers), 207; 
(Wellington), 247. 

“ Essay on Criticism,” Pope’s (Mon¬ 

tagu), 7S- 

Estimates (Paley), 150. 

Eternal Life (Luther), 9, 

Etheredge, Sir George (Lockier), 37, 

Etiquette and Royalty (Rogers), 212. 

Eton (Frere), 236. 

“Etttick Shepherd,” Jame Hogg. 

Eugene, Prince (Walpole), 129. 


Eiiiope (I'Kie), 230; (Napoleon I.), 
218. 

European dress (Montagu), 75. 
Europeans (Lady Stanhope), 307. 
“Every man has his price” (Walpole), 
125 - 

Evil (Rogers), 211. 

Evil speaking (Selden), 28. 

Execution of criminals (Mettemich), 
298. 

Executions (Johnson), 102. 

Expectation (Hazlitt), 322. 

Face, a suggestive (Sydney Smith), 
280. 

Face-painting (Walpole), 136. 

Faces (Beckford), 200. 

“Faery Queen,” the (Pope), 62. 
l''agg'"g (K^ogt-rs), 213. 

Fame (Hazlitt), 321; (Johnson), 104 ; 
(Walpole), 125. 

Fame, literary (Goldsmith), 138. 

Fame, real elements of (Noitlicote), 
154 - 

Family quarrels (While), 342. 

Faney dress (Sydney Smith), 2S0. 
Farce, old (Walpole), 130. 

Farces (Walpole), 130. 

Farquhar (Oldisworlh), 383 
Fashion in literature (Scott), 264. 
Fashionable women (Sydney Smith), 
274 - 

Fasting days (Selden), 28. 

Father's, the (Luther), 4. 

Fat man (Mr. Clarice), 388. 

Fat woman’s marriage, a (Sydney 
Smith), 271. 

Fanils (Napoleon I.), 327. 

Fear of death (Johnson), gg. 

Female preachers (Johnson), 108. 
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Female quarreb (Walpole), 127 - 
Fenelon (Ramsay), 50. 

Fenton (Pope), 62. 

Fiddles (Scott), 259. 

Fiddling (Johnson), 97. 

Fielding, Henry, 381. 

Fires (Sydney Smith), 278. 

First experiences (KIdon), 184. 

Fishing (Sydney Smith), 267. 

Fit work (Goethe), l8l. 

Fitrhcrbert, Alts. (Lady Stanhope), 

307- 

F'latlcry (Johnson), 105. 

F'laxman (Campbell), 315. 

F'lippancy, impatience of (Parr), 165. 
Flogging (Coleridge), 289; (Napo¬ 
leon I.), 224. 

I'lorence (Cocchi), 86. 

Fontenellc (Voltaire), 84. 

Fonlhill (Beckford), 201. 

Fool, a (Sydney Smith), 272. 

Foote (Johnson), 103. 

Footman, price of a (Sydney Smith), 
278. 

Foppery (Johnson), 106. 

Force (Napoleon I.), 219. 

Force and intelligence (Napoleon I.), 
223. 

Foreign language (Lockier), 41. 
Fortune and rank, advantages of 
(Johnson), 109. 

Fouchd (Wellington), 244. 

Foundling hospitals (Lady Stanhope), 
303 - 

Fox, C. J. (LadyStdnhope), 301, 308; 
(Moore), 328; (^dney Smith), 274 ; 
(Walpole), 127; (Wordsworth), 252. 
Fox and Canning (Campbell), 318. 

Fox and Lord Holland (Campbell), 

314. 

France (Burke), 142. 


Franklin, Benjamin (Sydney Smith), 
268. 

French, the (Luther), 12. 

French and English nobility (Chatean- 
briand), 238. 

French and English writers (Rogers), 
207. 

French and Italian letters (Shelley), 

371 - 

French army, the 'faults of (Napo¬ 
leon I.), 223. 

French authors (Pope), Jo. 

Frenchmen (Coleridge), 285; (Sydney 
Smith), 278. 

French nationality (Walpole), 128. 

French poetry (Goethe), 172. 

French revolution, the (Rogers), 2ti. 

Frere, John Hookham, 229; on Pitt 
and Canning, if. ; Europe, 230; 
Leclcrcq, ii.; composition, ti. ; 
India, 231; agriculture, ii. ; mytho¬ 
logy, ii. ; burlesque, ii.; Pitt, 232; 
Burke, ii. ; Canning’s marriage, ii. ; 
friends and enemies, 233; broken 
English, ii. ; “ Monks and Giants,” 
ii. ; Coleridge, 234; Sir George 
Comewall Lewb, ii.; ritualism, ii. ; 
Conservatives, ii. ; Cervantes, ii.; 
novels, 23s ; Swift, ii. j Tacitus, ii. ; 
America, ii. ; Robert Smith, 236; 
Lord Wellesley’s youth, ii. ; Eton, 
ii. ; school, ii.; Canning, 237. 

Freron (Voltaire), 80. 

Friars (Walpole), 134. 

Friends (Byron), 353; (Selden), 28. 

Friends and enemies (Frere), 233. 

Friendship (Byron), 336; (Johnson), 
95 ; (Napoleon I.), 219. 

Friendship and love (Byron), 354. 

Fruits of lebure (Eldon), 187. 

Fugger family (Luther), 8. 
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Fuseli and Northcote (Hazlitl), 322. 
Future lecture (Sydney Smith), 279. 
Future state (VVhately), 348. 
Futurity (Pope), 66. 


Gainsborouoh (Sir Joshua Reynolds), 
392 - 

Gall, Dr. (Metternicb), 293. 

Gaming (Johnson), 97. 

Gambling (Whately), 347. 

Gardening (Pope), 69. 

Garrick (Johnson), 103; (hfaturin), 
332 - 

Garth, Sir Samuel (Pope), 71 ; (Town- 
ley of Townley), 389; (Walpole), 

134- 

Gay (Montagu), 75. 

Gay’s “Beggar’s Opera” (SirJoshua 
Reynolds), 379. 

Gay spirits (Whately), 346. 

Genius (Lady Stanhope), 308 ; (North- 
cote), 152; (Pope), 68. 

Genius and humour (Coleridge), 284. 
Genius and society (Byron), 365. 

Genius and talent (Coleridge), 289. 
Genius, its unfitness for domestic hap¬ 
piness (Wordsworth), 254. 

Gentility (Johnson), 113. 

Gentlemen (Selden), 28. 

George 1 . (Walpole), 135. 

George II. (Johnson), 104. 

Geoige III. (Eldon), 190, 193 ; (Lord 
Chesterfield), 379; (Miss Hawkins), 
389. 

George IV. (Lady Stanhope), 304; 

(Wellington), 242, 244. 

Georges, two (Walpole), 132. 

German language, the (Coleridge), 
283. 

German philosophy (Metternich), 297. 


Ghosts (Byron), 362; (Johnkon), 96; 
(Scott), 258. 

Gibbon (Coleridge), 282; (Rogers), 
209; (Walpole), 126. 

Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire ” (Rogers), 215. 

“Gil Bias” (Lc.Sage), 385. 

Gill, Alderman (Mr. Clarke), 380. 

Glasgow (Campbell), 316. 

Glory (Chateaubriand), 240; (Napo¬ 
leon I.), 223. 

Gluttony (Johnson), 100. 

God (Haydn), 147; (Wordsworth), 252. 

God and mammon (Whately), 349. 

God’s mercy (Whately), 350. 

Goethe (Scott), 461; (Wordsworth), 

255- 

Gocthe, 170; on the beautiful, ib. ; 
high art, ib. ; restlessness, ib. ; old 
age, ib. ; court life, ib. ; capacity, 
ib. ; time, ib. ; translation, ib. ; Les- 
siug. ; definition of the beauti¬ 
ful, ib. ; the world, ib. ; culture, ib. ; 
consequences, ib. ; Alexander Hum¬ 
boldt, ib. ; plays, 172 ; Shakespeare, 
ib. ; “the Deformed Transformed,” 
ib. ; Victor Hugo, ib. ; French 
poetry, ib. ; actors, 173; self-respect, 
ib. ; Menander, ib. ; Calderon, ib. ; 
Schiller, ib. ; reproduction, 175; 
poetry, ib. ; subjects, ib. ; science, 
lb.-, “Theory of Colours,” 176; 
love and intellect, ib. ; Shakespeare, 
ib. ; society, 177; literary character, 
ib. ; change, 178 ; candour in art, 
ib.-, the “Hunchback•'of Notre 
Dame,” ib.-. Sir Walter Scott, 179; 
iuilucnce, ib. ; style, ib. ; human 
nature, 180; the soul, ib. ; Lord 
Byron, ib. ; history, ib. ; poets, 181 j 
his works, ib. ; plastic art, ib. ; fit 
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woik, ih. ; SUiiller, /A ; (.'arlyle, 
182; presentiment,/^, j interrogalion, 
183. 

(Joctlic’s works (Goethe), 181. 
Guldsmith (Cadcll), 3S0; (Coleridge), 
281; (Col. O’Moorc), 392 ; (John¬ 
son), 117; (Northcote), 152, 155; 
(Sir Joshua Reynolds), 391. 
Goldsmith, 137; on curiosity, ; 
making a monarchy of a republic, 
138 ; poetical reputation, fi. ; Dr. 
Johnson, /i .; religion, 1/'. ; literary 
fame, if, ; argument,' r 7 /. ; historical 
writing, /i. ; Lawrence Sterne, 139 ; 
knowledge, »/'. ; the “ Beauties of 
English Poetry,” t'A ; dramatic au¬ 
thors, t'A ; unbelief, /A ; prose and 
poetry, /i. ; London, //'. ; Lor<l Kai- 
mes’s “Elements of Criticism,” 140; 
acting, t'A ; his character, /A ; mental 
evaciuition, /A ; novelty, t'A 
Goldsmith’s character (Goldsmith), 140. 
Good (Pope), 63. 

Good advice to a young lady (Sydney 
Smith), 271. 

Good hint, a (Johnson). 103. 

Gout (.Sydney .Smith), 271. 

Government (Coieridge), 285. 
Government of the world (Luther), 7. 
Government, the true secret of (Byron), 

362. 

Gower (Pope), 64. 

Grace (Luther), 2. 

Gracefulness (Coleridge), 286. 
Grammont’s “Memoirs” (Burke), 143. 
Granville, Lord (Warburton), 95. 
Gratitude (Johnson), ii2 ; (Le Sage), 

385- 

Grattan (Moore), 325 ; (Mr. Clarke), 

387. 

Gray, Thomas (Johnson), 117; (Rogers), 


20j ; (Walpole), 126 ; (Words¬ 
worth), 253. 

Greathead, Bertie (Parr), 165. 

Greece (Camjtbell), 317. 

Greek and Latin (Parr), 163 ; (Shelley), 

371. 

Greeks, religion of the (Coleridge, 282. 
Greenwood, the agent (Eldtm), 192. 
Grey, Earl (Lady Stanhope), 309. 
Grief (Johnson), 113. 

“Gulliver’s Travels” (Rogers), 212. 


H.iviilT of Composing (Paley), 150. 

Ilaliam (Byron), 354. 

Haller CVoltairc), 80. 

Hamilton (Wilson), 337. 

Handel (Haydn), 147. 

Handsome offer (Eldon), 195. 

Hanging (Eldon), 193; (Johnson), 120. 

Hannibal (Wellington), 249. 

Happiness (Byron), 355 ; (Johnson), 
109. 

Happiness, Johnson’s idea of, 114. 

Happiness of mankind (Johnson), 113. 

Harbours (Paley), 150. 

Hard work (Eldon), 194. 

llannony (Coleridge), 286. 

Harrison, William (Young), 47. 

ll.aydn (Rogers), 203. 

Haydn, 144; anecdote, t'A ; old com¬ 
positions, lA ; a naval captain, 145 ; 
early love of music, t'A ; “The Devil 
on Two Sticks, ”?■#.; air, 146; Haydn 
and the nobleman, f/i.; the whole 
art of music, 147; work, zA ; Mrs. 
Billington, t'A ; God, ib .; Handel, 
ih .; the “ Creation,” ib.; Mozart, 
148. 

Haydn and the nobleman (Haydn), 
146. 
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llaydon’s Conversations with Words¬ 
worth, 255. 

llaylcy, William (Rogers), 2t6. 

Ilazlitt, William, 320; on I^inib, ih.\ 
Shakespeare, il >.; the old masters, 
321 ; Wordsw’ortli, ib. j lame, jb .; 
FhscU and Northcote, 322; Raf- 
faelle, ib .; expectation, ib .; love of 
the common-place, ib .; litcmry con¬ 
versation, 323 ; rewards of genius, 
ib .; Mrs. Siddons, ib. ; women, ib .; 
Benjamin West, ib. 

Heathen mythology (Lady Stanhope), 

306- 

Heaven (.Selden), 26. 

Heaven, Sydney Smith’s idea of, 277. 
Hebrew (Lockier), 39. 

Hell (Johnson), 105 ; (Selden), 2O. 
Helplessness (Johnson), loi. 

Herbert (White), 341. 

Hidden doctrines (Warburton), 91. 
High art (Goethe), 170. 

High people (Johnson), 115. 

Historians (Johnson), 96. 

Historical chapters (Walpole), 13a 
Historical writing (Goldsmith), 138. 
History (Coleridge), 286 j (Goethe), 
180; (Walpole), 125. 

Hobbes (Northcote), 152. 

Hogg, James the “Ettrick .Shepherd,” 
338 J (Wilson), 339. 

Holland (Le Sage), 385. 

Holland, Lord (Campbell), 314; 

(Rogers), 213; Scott, 263. 

'■^pme affections (White), 341. 
ii j^est ” Ben Jonson (Jonson), 21. 

HonKi “S- 

Honours 

■liters.;’”’ 


Hope’s “Anastasius” (Bcckford), 202. 
1 lorace (Young), 46. 

Horsemanship (Paley), 150. 

Horses (Mr. Clarke), 387; (Napoleon 
I.), 221. 

Hugo, Victor (Goethe), 172- 
Human amalgam (Sydney Smith), 
279. 

Human equality (Johnson), 106. 
Human error (Parr), 164. 

Human mind (Mrs. Piorsi), 379. 
Human nature (Goethe), 180; (Luther), 
I, II ; (Mettemich), 295. 

Humboldt, Alexander (Guelhc), 171. 
Hume, David (Johnson), 108, 116; 

(Walpole), 133. 

Humility (Selden), 29. 

Humour and Genius (Coleridge), 284. 
“ Hunchback of Notre Dame,” the 
(Goethe), 178. 

Hunting (Johnson), 112. 

Hurd, Bishop (Johnson), 117; (Parr), 
161. 

Huss, John (Luther), 5. 

Hypocrisy in Pleasure (Johnson), 100, 


Idoi.atry (Selden), 29 ; (Warburton), 
91 - 

Ignorance (Luther), 11; (Rogers), 206. 
Iliad, the (Young), 45. 

Illness, signs of (Sydney Smith), 270. 
Images (Selden), 29. 

Imitation (Pope), 58. ^ 

Immortality (Byron), 354. 

Impertinence (Northcote), tS 4 - 
Inchbald, Mrs. (Northcote), 159. 
Incivility (Johnson), lOi. 

India (Frere), 231 ; (Wellington), 249. 
Indka, living in (Johnson), IlC. 
Industry (Whately), 345. 
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Infallibility (Whately), 348. 

Iiirallibility of the Pope (Selden), 32. 
Influence (Goethe), 179. 

Ingratitude (Napoleon I.), 229. 
Inherited disease (Coleridge), 282. 
Insanity (Mettemich), 296. 

Insults (Lady Stanhope), 300. 

Intellect (Byron), 358. 

Intellectual labour (Johnson), 95 - 
Interrogation (Goethe), 183. 

Intruders (Luther), to. 

Invasion of £ngland(NapoIeon I.), 222. 
Ireland (Johnson), 120; (Lockier), 40; 
(Scott), 258. 

Ireland, its three curses (Rogers), 2ti. 
Ireland’s glory (Moore), 326. 

Irish and Scotch (Johnson), 98; (Scott), 
261. 

Irish cleigymcn (Johnson), 106. 

Irish King-at'Arms (Bennet Langton), 
380. 

Irish Protestantism (Whately), 351. 
Irish, the (Johnson), 104; (Paley), 
150. 

Irving, Edward (Campbell), 318, 

Isis (Walpole), 129. 

Italian and French letters (Shelley), 
371 - 

Italian art (Beckford), 199. 

Italian dramatists (Lockier), 38. 

Italian love of burlesque (Cocchi), 87. 

Jac son (Warburton), 95. 

Jacobitism and' Whiggism 0 ohnson), 
96. • 

James I. (Pope), 69. 

Jamac, Count, 386. 

Jeffrey, Lord (Beckford), 200. 

Jekyll, Sir Joseph (Sir J. Hawkins), 
389; (Sydney Smith), 269. 


Jerome, St. (Luther), 5 . 

Jests and apoth^ms (Jonson), 20. 

Jews (Lockier), 42; (Napoleon I.), 
222; (Selden), 29. 

Jews, religion of (Coleridge), 288. 

Job, the Book of (Bishop Hare), 384. 

Johnson, Dr. (Bentham), 394; (Burke), 
141 ; (Eldon), 184, 188; (Gold¬ 
smith), 138; (Hogarth), 379; (Wal¬ 
pole), 131. 

Johnson, Dr., 95 ; on the rod, ii, ; 
friendship, ib. ; intellectual labour, 
ib. ; ghosts, 96 ; magnitude of Lon¬ 
don, ib. ; historians, ib.; reading, 
ib. ; Jacobitism and Whiggism, ib. ; 
trifles, 97 ; gaming, ib. ; duelling, 
ib.; Scotchmen, ib. ; fiddling, ib. ; 
books, 98 ; Irish and Scotch, ib.; 
conjecture and knowledge, ib. ; an¬ 
cient estates, ib. > lawyers, ib. ; emi¬ 
gration, 99 ; reading, ib.; writing 
verses, ib, ; fear of death, ib.; Roman 
Catholicism, ib. ; living over again, 
lt» ; hypocrisy in pleasure ib. ; paint¬ 
ing, ib. ; gluttony, ib. ; Tacitus, ib. ; 
players, ib. ; Corneille and Shake¬ 
speare, ib. j Sir Richard Steele’s 
essays, ib. ; solitude, ib. ; the law, 
loi; bad dinners, ib.; officers, ib.; 
incivility, ib.; misfortunes, ib. ; the' 
applause of one, ib, ; helplessness, 
ib, ; apparitions, ib.; pretty women, 
ib.; conversation, loa ; merit always 
recognized, ib. ; keeping a journal, 
ib. ; detection of real abilities, ib. 
executions, ib. ; a good hint, 
language, ib. ; cant, ib.; C'3 » 
and Foote, ib. ; Samuel Riarrick 
the novelist, ib. ; fa»ichardson, 
Irish, ib. ; gettirn®» * 04 » 
mesalliance, ib, ; money, ib. ; 

Charles II. and 
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George 11 ., ik •, patriotism, ib.\ 
money well spent, J05 ; knowledge, 
ik ; hell, ib. j flattery, ik ; con¬ 
vents, ik ; the art of drinking, ib. ; 
paying court, ib. ; human equality, 
106; Whitfield’s popularity, ib. ; 
conversion, ik ; the marriage service, 
.ib. ; foppery, ib. ; breeding, ik ; 
Irish clergymen, ib. ; parvenus, ik ; 
marriage, 107; love of money in 
children, ib. ; an anecdote, ik ; pa¬ 
rents and daughters, 108; pity, ik ; 
David Hume’s style, ik ; female 
preachers, ik ; eating, ik ; happi¬ 
ness, 109; the advantages of fortune 
and rank, ik ; anecdotes, 110; 
writing, ib. ; power and judgment, 
ik ; the sabbath, ik ; politeness, 
III ; relations, ik ; moral evil, ik ; 
maritime life, ib. ; death, ik ; cunning, 
ib. ; choosing wives, ik ; gratitude, 
112; English hunting, ; labour 
and wages, ib. ; adverse criticism, 
ik ; marriages, ik ; personality, ik ; 
questioning, 113; self-disparage¬ 
ment, ik ; marrying for love, ik ; 
writing for money, ik ; grief, ik ; 
the “Spectator,” ik ; translations, 
ik ; liappiness of mankind, ik ; gen¬ 
tility, ib. i negative qualities, II4; 
idea of happiness, ik ; madmen, ik ; 
London, ib.; truthfulness, ik ; value 
of dexterity, ik ; proof of honesty, 
11$ ; Scotland, ik ; Americans, ik ; 
clerical life, ik ; egotism, ik ; value 
of general cowardice, ib. ; high 
]icoplc, ib. ; distinctions of drink, 
116; education, ik ; contradiction, 
living in India, ib. ; condescen¬ 
sion^’ > tioriiors and books, ib. ; 
theStjS.**' ” 9 ; Ireland, ik 


Johnson and Burke (Coleridge), 284. 

Johnson and Dr, Parr (Rogers), 
206. 

Johnson’s idea of happiness, 114. 

Johnson’s imitators (Scott), 259. 

Jokers (Burke), 142. 

Jonson, Ben (Coleridge), 286; (Pope), 

Cg. 

Jonson, Ben, 13 ; on poetry and poets, 
ik ; foreign poets, 14; Drummond’s 
verses, ib. ; Dr. Donne, ik ; King 
Arthur, 15 ; Sir Henry Wotton, ib .; 
Spenser, ik ; Hooker, Seldcn, ik ; 
acquaintance and behaviour with 
poets living with him, 15 ; Spenser, 
16 ; Southwell, ik ; Beaumont, ik ; 
Sir John Roe, ib. ; Donne, ik ; Sir 
Walter Raleigh, ik ; Sidney, ik ; 
Marston, 17; Shakespeare, ib. •, 
Daniel, ib. ; Countess of Rutland, 
ik ; Owen, ib. ; Sir Philip Sidney, 
ib.; his own life, education, birth, 
and actions, ib. ; lords, 19; Queen 
Eluabeth, ib. ; Sidney’s mother, ib. ; 
Earl of Leicester, 20; speeches, ik ; 
Sidney, ib. ; opinion of verses, ik ; 
jests and apothegms, ik ; John Stow, 
21; John Seldcn, ik ; his know¬ 
ledge, ik ; honest Ben Jonson, ib. ; 
his plays, ik ; a couplet, ib.; an 
epigram, ik ; the poet, ik 

Jonson, on his own life, education, 
birth, and actions (Jonson), 17. 

Jonson’s knowledge (Jonson), 21. 

Journal, keeping a (Jiohnson), 102. 

Judaism (Coleridge), 282. 

Judgment (Pope), 61. 

“Junius” (Beckford), 200; (Eldon), 
188; (Johnson), 119. 

Junot (Wellington), 245 . 

Justice (Napoleon I.), 225. 
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Justification by grace (Luther), 4. 
Juvenal (Young), 46. 

ICaimes’s, Lord, “ Elements of Criti¬ 
cism ” (Goldsmith), 140. 

Kean, Edmund (Coleridge), 281; 
(Maturin), 332. 

Keenness and subtlety (Coleridge), 
285. 

Keeping a journal (Johnson), 102. 
Kemble, John (Coleridge), 280; 
(Maturin), 333. 

Kemble’S jealousy (Rogers), 211. 

Ken, Bishop (Mr. Cheyne), 390. 
Kenrich, William (Johnson), 117. 
Kenyon, Lord (Parr), 163. 

Kepler (Cocchi), 90; (Coleridge), 284. 
King (Sclden), 29. 

King and republic (Walpole), 130. 
Kircher, Father, 384. 

Kiuglin’s son (Voltaire), 79. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey (Pope), 67; 
(Warburton), 94. 

Knowledge (Goldsmith), 139; (Jolm- 
•son), 105. 

Knowledge of the world (Waljiolc), 
128. 


I.,AiioUR and Wages (Johnson), 112. 
Lake Poetry (Shelley), 370. 

“ Lalla Rookh ” (Moore), 327. 
I.ainartine (Rogers), 204. 

Lamb (llazlitt), 320. 

Langton, Bennety 380. 

Language ^Johnson), 103; (Mettcrnicli), 
29s; (Selden), 30. 

Languages (Luther), 6. 

Languages in 1732-3 (Cocchi), 88. 
Lansdowne, Lord (Sydney Smith), 

277. 


Latin (Montagu), 75 ; (Parr), 163. 
Latin and Greek (Shelley), 371. 
Latitudinarianism (Whately), 346. 
Law (Selden), 3a 

Law, the (Johnson), loi; (Sydns 
Smith), 272. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas (Beckford), 2c 
Laws (Bolingbroke), 43. 

Lawyer (Bentham), 394, 

I.awyers (Johnson), 98. 

Learning (Northcote), 157; (Selden 
30- 

I,eelercq (Frore), 230. 

Lee, Nathaniel (Lockier), 38. 

Legaey forestalled (Walpole), 127. 
Legal honours (Eldon), 190. 
Leicester, Earl of (Jonson), 2a 
Lemon, Barnabas, “ Derivative Die 
tionary ” (Parr), 163. 

Le Sage (Abbe Colvil), 383. 

I.e Sage’s “ Gil Bias ” (I^e Sage), 385 
I.cssing (Goethe), 171. 

I.etters (Pope), 63; (Wordsworth) 
252. 

lA;wis, Matthew Gregory (Rc^rs) 
205; (Scott), 258. 

I.ewis, Sir Geoige Corncwall (Frerc) 

234. 

liberty (Mctternich), 294. 

Liberty of ta.ste (Bentham), 395. 
Library, a good (.Shelley), 369. 

Lies (Palcy), 150. 

Life (Byron), 355; (Campbell), 318 
(Voltaire), 78. 

Life and death (Coleridge), 283. 

Life, unprofitableness of (Cliateau 
briand), 240. 

Life’s business (Byron), 356. 

Lintot, the publisher, 47. 

Literary conversation (Hazlitt)„3 
Literary character (Goethe), 
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Literary dogmas, attempts on (Parr), 
164. 

Literary fame (Goldsmith), 138. 

Literature (Rogers), 212. 

Literature, American (CamplK-11), 317. 

1-itcrature, fashion in (Scott), 264. 

I-iterature, penalties of (Northcotc), 

«57- 

Literature, prolific (Voltaire), 78. 

Little poems (Poi^e), 70. 

laving, a (lildon), 189. 

Living over again (Johnson), too. 

J-ockc (Northcote), 153. 

Ixickharf, J. G. (Wilson), 340. 

Lockhart, Scott’s advice to, 262. 

Lockicr, Dr. Francis (Dr. Clarke), 390. 

Lockier, Dr. Francis, 35 ; on Addison, 
ib. ; Dryden, 36; Sir George Ethe- 
rege, 37 ; Sheffield, Duke of liuck- 
ingham, ib. ; Corneille, ib. ; Tasso, 
38 ; Italian dramatists, ib. ; Swift, 
ib. ; Buchanan, ib. ; Settle, ib. ; 
Suckling, ib. ; Nathaniel Lee, ib.-, 
the Chinese, ib. ; missionaries, 39 ; 
Moses, ib. i Hebrew, ib. ; Bible, ib. ; 
Sir Isaac Newton, 40 ; Scotchmen, 
ib. ; Ireland, ib. ; the English, ib. ; 
Atterlmry, ib. ; conversation, 41 ; 
foreign languages, ib. ; the “ Oce¬ 
ana,’’ lA; monarchy,//;.; the Jews, 42. 

Lodi (Napoleon I.), 217. 

Logic (Luther), 7. 

London (Goldsmith), 139; (Johnson), 
H4 ; (Sydney Smith), 273. 

I.ondon’s magnitude (Johnson), 96. 

Loquacious jirebendary (Whately),346. 

Lord, a (Palcy), 151. 

Lords (Jonson), 19. 

Lounging books (Walpole), 129. 

Love (Byron), 360 ; (Coleridge), 286; 
(Napoleon), 227. 


I.ove and friendshij) (Byron), 354. 

t.ove and intellect (Goethe), 176. 

Love of animals (Bentham), 394. 

T.ove of money in children (Johnson), 
107. 

Love of the common-place (llazlitt), 

j22. 

Love-poetry (Cocchi), 89. 

Lovers of children (.Shelley), 369. 

I.onis Philippe (Wellington), 243. 

Lonis XV. (Ramsay), 53- 

Ix)W cunning (Walpole), 136. 

Luther, Marlin (Coleridge), 287; 
(J.uthei), 9. 

Luther, Mailin, on Women, i ; ad¬ 
vice, ib. ; children, ib. ; human 
nature, ib. ; grace, 2; Aliraliam, ib. ; 
endurance, ib. ; trust in God, ib. ; 
original .sin, ib. ; Trinity, ib. ; Cicero, 
Ai i .lotle, ib. ; Bible, 3 ; pilgrimages, 
ib. ; saints, ib. ; I)ecalogue, ib. 1 
Psalms, 4; the Fathers, ib. ; justifi¬ 
cation by grace, ib. ; denomination, 
ib. ; St. Augustine, 5 ; St. Jerome, 
/i.; John lluss, ib. ; the Papacy, ib. 
councils, ib. ; monkery, 6; languagc.s, 
ib. ; government of the world, 7; 
the tongue, ib. ; logic, ib. ; Atsop’s 
fables, ib. ; music, ib. ; relig 
shons, S ; printing, ib. ; the Fugger 
family, ib. ; sermons, 9; Martin 
Luther, ib. ; eternal life, ib. ; in¬ 
truders, 10 ; Rome, ib. ; Erasmus, 
ib. ; providence, ib. ; human nature, 
II ; Why? ib. ; epicurism and en¬ 
thusiasm, ib. ; ignorance;' ib. ; mar¬ 
riage, ib. ; serving the Lord, 12 ; 
the Papacy, ib. ; the Apocalypse,/A; 
the French, ib. 

Luttrell (Rogers), 204. 

Luxuries, cheap (Sydney Smith), 269. 
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Macaulay, Lord (Sydney Smith), 
268. 

MachiavelU (Cocchi), 89. 

Mackintosh, Sir James (Moore), 327 ; 
(Parr), 166. 

Madmen (Johnson), 114. 

Madness (Byron), 357. 

Maecenas (Voltaire), 77. 

Majors (Sydney Smith), 277. 

Mallet, David, 383. 

Man (Byron), 356. 

Man and beast (Napoleon I.), 221. 
Mankind (Voltaire), 82 j (Walpole), 
125; (Whately), 348. 

Manners (Sydney Smith), 268. 

Manners and morals (Whately), 345. 
Mansfield, Lord (Eldon), 184. 

Marengo (Napoleon I.), 226. 

Maritime life (Johnson), iii.. 
Marlborough, Duchess of (Wnrburlon), 
93- 

Marriage (Byron), 3O1; (Coleridge), 
290; (Johnson), 107; (Luther), ll ; 
(Rogers), 204 ; (Sclden), 30; (Syd¬ 
ney Smith), 268. 

Marriage, a singular (Walpole), 128. 
Marriage of a fat woman (Sydney 
Smith), 271. 

Marriages (Johnson), 112. 

Marriage service, the (Johnson), 
106. 

Marrying for love (Johnson), 113. 
Marston (Jonson), 17. 

Martyrdom (Napoleon I.), 228. 

Mary Queen of, Scots, portraits of 
(Walpole), 125. 

Mason (Wordsworth), 253. 

Mason’s “Life of Cfray” (Rogers), 

213. 

Mastheading and weathercocking (Syd¬ 
ney Smith), 273. 


Maturin, Robert Charles, 331; on 
Thomas Moore, ib, ; lAird Byron, 
ib. ; Crabbe, ib. ; poetasters, 332; 
tragedy, ib. ; country dances, ib. ; 
Edmund Kean, ib. ; Garrick, ib .; 
revival of the oKl drama, ib. ; dra¬ 
matic improprieties, ib. ; Kemble, 
ib. ; dramatists, ib.; novel-writing 
and play-writing, ib. ; Sir Walter 
Scott, 334. 

Maupertius (Voltaire), 78. 

Maxim of writing (Walpole), 127. 

Maxims (Pope), 66; (Wellington), 
249 - 

Measure of things (Selden), 31. 

Medicine (Napoleon I.), 221. 

Melancholy (Sydney Smith), 272. 

“ Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters ” 
(Beckford), 197. 

“Memoirs of Scriblerns,” the (Pope), 
70; (Warburton), 93. 

Men (Napoleon I.), 227. 

Men, difference of (Selden), 31. 

Menander (Goethe), 173. 

Mental evacuation (Goldsmith), 140. 

Merit always recognized (Johnson), 

102 . 

Mesalliance (Johnson), 104. 

Metaphor, a (Walpole), 133. 

Metaphysics (Shelley), 368. 

Metastasio (Voltaire), 85. 

Metempsychosis (Pope), 57. 

Mettemich, Prince, 292; on English 
politics, ib. ; change, ib.-.^ Dr. Gall, 
293 ; things and words, 294; atheism, 
ib. ; liberty, ib. ; democracy, ib. ; 
the English, 295 j human nature, ib. ; 
language, ib. ; Ute Nile, 296 ; in¬ 
sanity, ib.; acting without reflection, 
297 ; German philosophy, ib.; re¬ 
form, ib. ; sleep, 298 j execution of 
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criminals, ib. ; police reports, ib.~, 
reasoning faculties, 299; the soul, 
ib. 

Mill, James (Bentham), 393. 

Milliners (Eldon), 194. 

Mills (Walpole), 13a 

Milton (Beckford), 200; (Coleridge), 

^ 290; (Johnson), 118; (Pope), 64; 
(Ramsay), 53; (Voltaire), 77 ; (Wal¬ 
pole), 134. 

Milton and Shakespeare (Coleridge), 
289. 

Mind, the (Whately), 346. 

Ministers, two (Walpole), 132. 

Miracle, a (Whately), 345. 

Misfortunes (Johnson), loi. 

Misfortune of success (Byron), 354. 

Missionaries (Lockier), 39. 

Mists and skies (Wordsworth), 254. 

Modem Christianity (White), 344. 

Modem history (Voltaire), 78. 

Monarchs (Wellington), 245. 

Monarchy (Lockier), 41. 

Monarchy out of republic (Goldsmith), 
138- 

Monasteries, use of (Walpole), 129. 

Money (Sclden), 31. 

Money-getting (Johnson), 104. j 

Money well spent (Johnson), 105. 

Monkery (Luther), 6. 

Monks (Northcote), 157. 

Monks and Friars (Waljiole), 134. 

“ Monks and Giants” (Krere), 233. 

Monsey and Bishop Horsley (Rogers), 
211. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, 74 ; on 
Montesquieu, ib. ; Turkish ladies, 
ib .; European dress, ib. ; portionless 
wives, 75 ; anti-knight-errants, ib. ; 
beauty, ib .; wits, ib. ; I-atin, ib. ; 
poetical parties, ib. ; Pope’s powers. 


ib. ; “ Essay on Criticism,” ib. ; 

Gay, ib. ; Swift, ib. ; Bolingbroke, 
76 ; Pope's letters, ib. ; Pope’s n^- 
lect, ib. ; Pope’s poetry, ib. ; Addi¬ 
son’s caution, ib. ; (Walpole), 136. 

Montesquieu (Montagu), 74. 

Moore, Thomas (Byron), 364; (Ma- 
turin), 331; (Paley), 168; (Scott), 
263. 

Moore, Thomas, 325 ; on Grattan, ib. ; 
Daniel O’Connell, 326; Ireland’s 
glory, ib. ; William Lisle Bowles, 
ib. ; women’s endurance, 327; 
Thomas Campbell, ib. ; Sir James 
Mackintosh, ib. ; society, ib. ; death, 
ib. ; music, ib. ; “Lalla Rookh,” 
ib. ; writing, 328; Sheridan, ib. ; 
brevity, ib. ; Fox, ib.; autographs, 
ib. ; Sir Walter Scott, 329; Scott’s 
“ Life of Napoleon,” 330. 

Moore’s conversations with Sir Walter 
Scott, 257. 

Moral (Pope), 65. 

Moral, a (White), 342. 

Moral evil (Johnson), iii. 

Morals and manners (Whately), 345. 

More, Sir Thomas (White), 342. 

“ Morose ” (Pope), 70. 

Moscow (Napoleon I.), 223. 

Moses (Lockier), 39. 

Mothers (Napoleon I.), 223. 

Mountfort, murder of (Walimle), 136. 

Morart (Haydn), 148. 

Mulgrave, Lord (Whately), 348. 

Murder case (Eldon), 185. 

Murder of Mountfort, 136. 

Murphy, Arthur (Johnson), 120. 

Murray, John (Campbell), 313. 

Music (Coleridge), 284; (I.uther), 7 ; 
(Moore), 327. 

Music, Early love of (Haydn), 145. 

2 E 
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Music-seller, the (Haydn), 144. 
Music, the art of (Haydn), 147. 
Mythology (Frere), 231. 


Names, great (Rogers), 210. 

Napoleon I. (Campbell), 316; (Wel¬ 
lington), 246. 

Napoleon I., 217; on England, ib.% 
Waterloo, 218; soldiers, ib. \ Europe, 
ib.; title of nobility, ib. ; Lodi, ib. ; 
his riches, tb.; English manners, tb. ; 
his wife, 219; dispatch, fb.; the 
desert, tb. ; perseverance, ib.; Christ¬ 
ianity, ib. ; friendship, ib. ; Rousseau, 
ib. ; force, ib. ; the priests, 220; early 
discipline, ib. ; St. Helena, ib. ; our 
Saviour, ib. ; English soldiers, 221 ; 
science, ib. ; man and beast, ib. ; 
Talleyrand, ib.; medicine, ib.; the 
invasion of England, 222; Jews, ib. ; 
Alexander Pojie, ib. ; his leligion, 
223 ; Roman Catholicism, ib. ; good 
mothers, ib.; force and intelligence, 
ib.; glory, rAj faults of the French 
army, ib.; details, ib. ; Moscow, ib.; 
occupation, 224 ; flogging, ib. ; writ¬ 
ing, 225 ; tents, ib.; Christianity, 
ib.; songs, ib.; enemies and allies, 
ib.; justice, ib.; war, ib. ; Paris in 
1814, ib.; the Ilourbons, 226; 
suicide, ib. ; his faults, ib. ; Marengo, 
ib.; Corneille, ib.; men, 227; 
women, ib.; perfect love, ib.; Ma¬ 
dame de Sevigne, ib.; Talma and 
Napoleon, ib.; Blucher, ib.; his 
conduct, 228; wife’s government, 
ib. ; martyrdom, ib. ;'ttgratitudc, 229. 

Napoleon's conduct (Napoleon I.), 228. 

Napoleon’s threat of invasion (Eldon), 
190. 


Native ignorance (Walpole), 129. 

Nature (Wordsworth), 253. 

Naval captain, the (Haydn), 145. 

Necessity and Providence (Coleridge), 
283. 

Negative qualities (Johnson), 114. 

Nelson, Lord (Eldon), 195; (Welling¬ 
ton), 246. 

Nerves, weak (Walpole), 133. 

Newcastle, Duke of (Walpole), 132. 

Newspaper criticism (Wilson), 338, 

339 - 

Newton, Sir Isaac (Fr. Chute), 381 ; 
(Cocchi), 88 ; (Lockier), 40; (Pope), 
63; (Ramsay), 53, 55. 

Nicholas V. (Bolingbroke), 44. 

Niebuhr (Sydney Smith), 276. 

“Night Thoughts,” the (Young), 50. 

Nile, the (Mettemich), 296. 

Nobility of France and England 
(Chateaubriand), 238. 

Noblemen (Bentham), 395. 

“Noctes Ambrosiana:” (Wilson), 338. 

Norbury, Lord (Eldon), 188. 

Northcote, James, 152; on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ib.; genius, ib.; Gold¬ 
smith, ib.; Hobbes, Locke, Tom 
Paine, and Dr. Watts, ib.; Burke, 
1S4: impertinence, ib.; real claim¬ 
ants of fame, ib.; portrait-painting, 
155; admiration, ib.; Goldsmith and 
Burke, ib.; respect to rank, 156; 
royalty, ib.; Opie, ib.; writing and 
speaking, 157; penalties M literature, 
ib.; learning, ib.; monks, ib.; Ben¬ 
jamin West, 158 ; women painters, 
159; Mrs. Inchbald, ib. 

Northcote and Fuseli (Hazlitt), 322. 

Novel, a (Walpole), 134. 

Novels (Frere), 235; (Rogers), 209. 

Novels and dramas (Byron), 357. 
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Novelty (Goldsmith), 140; (Scott)’, 
257. 

Novel-writing and play-writing (Matu- 
rin)i 333- 


Oatcake (Sydney Smith), 278. 
Obesity (Parr), 163. 

Obtnsity (Sydney Smith), 273. 

“ Oceana,” the (Lockicr), 41. 
O’Coighly (Parr), 166. 

O’Coiinell, Daniel (Moore), 326; 
* (Sydney Smith), 278. 

“Occasional Writer,” the (Warburton), 
94. 

Occupation (Napoleon I.), 224. 

“Ode to St. Cecilia,” the (Pope), 7’3. 
Odyssey, the (Young), 43. 

Ofllcers (Johnson), loi. 

Ogden, Dr. (Paley), 131. 

Old age (Goethe), 170 ; (Rogers), 212. 
Old compositions (Haydn), 144. 

Old masters, the (llazlitl), 321. 

Old men (Pope), 57. 

“Old Nick” (Cocchi), 88. 

Oldham (Pope), 62. 

Onslow, Speaker (Mr. Clarke), 386. 
Opie, Mrs. (Parr), 167. 

Opie, John (Northcote), 136. 

Opinion (Selden), 31. 

Oppositions (Walpole), 136. 

Oral tradition (Whately), 330. 

Oratory (Whately), 346. 

Original ideas (Campbell), 310. 
Original sin (Luther), 2. 

Originality (Voltaire), 78, 81. 

Orleans, the Duke of (Wellington), 
243- 

Orpheus (Voltaire), 79. 

Otway (Pope), 66. 

Our Saviour (Napoleon I.), 220. 


Owen, John (Jonson), 17. 

Oxford (Wellington), 245. 

Oxford, Lord (Bolingbroke), 43 ; 
(Pope), 63, 63. 

Oxford, University of (Eldon), 183. 

Pace, Judge (Dr. Ridley), 382. 

Paine, Tom (T.ady Stanhope), 309; 
(Northcote), 133. 

Pains of labour (Sydney Smith), 273. 

Painters (Byron), 363. 

Painting (Johnson), 100; (Coleridge), 
288 ; (Sir Joshua Reynold.s), 392.. 

Palcy (Parr), 164. 

Paley, 148 ; on payment, ib. ; check on 
the imagination, ib. ; candour, ib. ; 
tailors, 149; his education, ib. ; a 
good scholar, ib. ; a coat of arms, 
ib. ; university teaching, ib. ; I’itt’s 
lords, ib. ; word, 130; lies, ib. ; the 
Irish, ib. ; harbours, ib. ; c.slimate';, 
ib. ; habit of composition, ib. ; his 
horsemanship, ib. ; swindling, ib. ; 
Dr. Ogden, 131; a lord, ib. ; dining, 
ib. 

Paley’s education (Paley), 149. 

Papacy, the (Luther), 3, 12. 

Paradoxical orations (Bolingbroke), 
44- 

Parents and daughters (Johnson), 108. 

Paris in 1814 (Napoleon I.), 225. 

Parliament (Burke), I41; (I'ildon), 186. 

Parliament, a member of (Eldon), 186. 

Parliament and politics (Shelley), 370. 

I’arr, Dr. (Lord Ilollnnd), 3S1 ; 
(Rogers), 206. . 

Parr, Dr., 160; on Pitt, ib. ; the three- 
professions, ib. ; critic, ib. ; emenda¬ 
tions, ib. ; Jeremy Taylor, ib. ; 
Burke, ib. ; Crowe, 161 ; Bishop 
Hurd, ib. ; Dedication of Burney’s 
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“ History of Music," ; puns, 162; 
Windham, j 7 ». ; Cowley, ib .; Richard 
Bentley, ib. ; Lord Kenyon, 163; 
Barnabas Lemon’s English Deriva¬ 
tive Dictionary, ib. ; “ Beauties of 
Sterne,” ib. ; dramatic writers, ib. ; 
comedy, ib. ; Greek and Latin, ib. ; 
history of human error, 164 ; vanity 
of conjecture, ib .; attempts on esta¬ 
blished literary dogmas, ib. ; Baley, 
ib. ; Sterne, 165 ; impatience of flip¬ 
pancy, ib. ; Bertie Greathead’s play, 
ib. ; O’Coighly, 166; Sir James 
Mackintosh, ib. ; Mrs. Opie, 167; 
Warburton’s “Divine I,egation of 
Moses,” ib. ; Greek scliolars, ib. ; 
conversations with 'riiomas Moore, 
168. 

Parry and Erskine (Eldon), 18S. 
Parsons, Humphrey (Mr. Clarke), 

388. 

Parvenus (Johnson), 106. 

Patience (Seldcn), 32. 

P.atriotism (Johnson), 104. 

Paying court (Johnson), 105. 

Payment (Paleyj, 148. 

Peacock, T L., conversations with 
Shelley, 375. 

I’eail'- (Walpole), 127. 

J’cdigree (Sydney Smith), 267. 

Peerage, the (Beckforrl), »99. 

Peers (Lady Stanhope), 303. 

Pellegrin (Voltaire), 84. 

Penalties of literatunj (Northcotc), 157. 
Percy, Dr. Thomas (Johnson), 117. 
Perfect characters (Byron), 362. 

Perfect love (Napoleon I.), 227. 
Perroneau (Volt^e), 84. 

Perseverance (Napoleon I.), 219; 

(Wordsworth), 255. 

Personality (Johnson), 112, 


Peterborough, Earl of (Pope), 61. 
“Peter Pindar” (Dr. Wolcot), 379; 
(Rogers), 215. 

Petrarch (Cocchi), 86 j (Drummond), 
22 ; (Voltaire), 82. 

Philips, Ambrose (Young), 49. 
Philosophy (Selden), 32. 

Phrenological lest (Whately), 347. 
Physic (Voltaire), 79. 

Physiognomy (Walpole), 134. 
Pilgrimages (Luther), 3. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress,” the (Coleridge), 
290. 

Piozzi, Mrs., 380; (Rogers), 205. 
Piron (Voltaire), 84. 

Pitt, William (Beckford), 201 j (Burke), 
142 ; (Eldon), 188; (Ercre), 232 ; 
(Lady Stanhope), 302; (Parr), 160 ; 
(Wellington), 243, 247; (Words¬ 
worth), 252. 

Pitt and Canning (Frere), 229. 

Pitt’s 1 ‘ rds (Paley), 149. 

Pitt’s peers (Lady Stanhope), 300. 

Pity (Johnson), 108. 

Plagiarism (Byron), 356. 

Plagiarists (Coleridge), 281. 

Planting trees (Scott), 264. 

Plastic art (Goethe), 181. 

Players (Johnson), 100; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds), 390. 

Playfair, Professor (Sydney Smith), 276. 
Plays (Goethe), 172; (Jonson), 21 ; 
(Selden), 32. 

Play-writing and novel-writing (Ma. 

turin), 333. 

Pleasure (Selden), 32. 

“Pleastures of Hope” (Wordwortii), 
2 S 3 - 

Poet, the (Jonson), 21; (Byron), 361. 
Poetical image (Campbell), 314. 
Poetical parties (Montagu), 75. 
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Poetical temperament (Byron), 364. • 
Poetical vehicles (Shelley), 370. 
Poetasters (Maturin), 332. 

Poetry (Goethe), 175 ; (Pope), 57 , 64 ; 
(Scott), 257 ; (Whately), 349; 

(White), 344; (Wilson), 337 j 

(Wordsworth), 250, 253. 

Poetry and philosophy (Campbell), 
316. 

Poetry and poets (Jonson), 13. 

Poetry and prose (Goldsmith), 139. 
I’oetry, definition of (Coleridge), 287. 
Poetry, its source (Shelley), 371. 
Poetry, schools of (Pope), 70. 

Poetry, tinselled (Wordsworth), 255. 
Poets (Goethe), 181 ; (Jonson), 15; 
(Pope), 70. 

J'oets, foreign (Jonson), 14. 

I’octs, middling (Pope), Oi. 

Police reports (Metternich), 298. 

Polite letters (Shelley), 370. 

Politeness (Johnson), III. 

Politics and Parliament (Shelley), 370. 
Pope. Alexander (Bolingbrokc), 44; 
(Campbell), 314; (Napoleon I.), 
222; (Pope), 65 ; (Rogers), 203 ; 
(.■sir Joshua Reynolds), 391; (War- 
burton), 91, 93. 

Pope, Alexander, 57; on vanity, ib. ; 
old men, ib. ; poetry, ib. ; writing, 
il. ; ntelemjisychosis, ib. ; the soul, 
58 ; Betterton, ib. ; imitation, ib. ; 
versification, tb. ; Cowley, ib. ; 
Cromwell, ib. ; Divine justice, 59 ; 
Budgell, ib. j De Foe, ib. ; John 
Dryden, tb. ; Addison, ib. ; Lord 
Dorset, 60; Sir Richard Steele, tb, ; 
middling poets, 61 ; judgment, ib. ; 
Peterborough and Bolingbroke, ib, j 
the “Faery Queen,” 62; Oldham, 
ib. ; Chaucer, ib. ; Fenton, ib. j 


Letters, 63; Lord Oxford, ib. ; Sir 
Isaac Newton, ib. ; Cowley, ib. ; 
Shadwell, ib, ; vice, ib. ; good, ib. ; 
Gower, 64 ; Sackville, Lord Dorset, 
ib. ; Drayton, Milton, ib. ; Sir Wil¬ 
liam Davenant, ib. ; poetry, ib. ; 
himself, 6$ ; Rabelais, J.ordOxford, 
ib. ; moral, ib. ; futurity, 66; 
maxims, ib. ; Dry den’s Jilays, ib. ; 
Otway, ib. ; Bayle, ib. ; Virgil, ib. ; 
composition, 67; Wycherley’s plays, 
ib. ; Duke of Buckingham, ib. ; Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, ib. ; style, ib. ; 
Lord Bacon, 68 ; genius, ib. ; rank, 
tb. ; his birth, ib. ; Skelton, ib. ; gar¬ 
dening, 69 ; self-love, tb. : James I., 
ib. ; his poems, /i l.ord Boling- 
broke, tb. ; Jonson and Shakespeare, 
ib. ; poets, 70 •, Addison, ib. ; 
“morose,” ib. ; schoils of poetry, 
ib. ; b'rcnch autliors, ib. ; ‘ ‘ Me¬ 
moirs of Scrilderas,"’ tb. ; little 
poems, ib. ; Di. Garth, 71 ; cynics, 
tb. ; arts, ib. ; a study, ib. ; trees, 
tb. ; Lord Rochester, 72; Wycher¬ 
ley, ib. ; Atterbiiry, tb. ; public 
speaking, 73, “ Ode ^o St. Cecilia,” 
ib. ; Su'ift, tb. ; the “ Begga 
Opera,’’ tb. 

I’ope’s birth (Pope), 68. 

Pope's death (Warburton), 93. 

Pope’s imagination and judgment 
(Warburton), 93. 

Pojie’s letters (JJontagu), 76. 

Pope’s neglect (Monta^i), 76. 

Pope’s nephew (Warburton), 91. 

Pope’s “Odyssey” (Wilson of Baliol), 

383- 

Pope’s poems (Pope), 69. 

Pope’s poetry (Montagu), 76. 

Pope’s powers (Montagu), 75. 
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Pope’s religion (Warburton), 92. 

Pope and Swift (George Faulkner), 
378. 

Pope, infallibility of the (Selden), 32. 
Popedom (Coleridge), 2S7. 

Popularity (Rogers), 209; (Words¬ 
worth), 252. 

Popular poets (Ilarte), 384. 

Person (Parr), 167. 

Porter (Rogers), 208. 

Porteus, liishop (Eldon), 192. 
Portionless wives (Montagu), 75. 
Portrait-painting (Northcote), 155. 
I’oulct, Lord William (Walpole), 135. 
Poverty (Sydney Smith), 2O7. 

Power (Selden), 32. 

Power and judgment (Johnson), iiu. 
Prayer (Selden), 33. 

Preaehing (Selden), 33; (Whately), 

35«- 

Preferment (Selden), 33. 

Premature (Walpole), 128. 
I’resentiment (Goethe), 182. 

I’retty women (Johnson), 101. 

Price of a footman (Sydney Smith), 
278. 

Priestley, Dr. (Bentham), 394. 

Priests (Bentham), 395 ; (Napoleon I.), 
220. 

Printing (Luther), 8; (“S.”), 382. 
Professions (Scott), 265. 

Professions, the three (Parr), 160. 
I’rolific literature (Voltaire), y8. 

Prose and poetry (Goldsmitli), 139. 
Prosers and jokers (Burke), 142. 
Prosperity a»i adveisity (Byron), 
360- 

Proverbs (Selden), 33. 

Providence (Luther), to. 

Providence and necessity (Coleridge), 
284. 


Psalms, the (Luther), 4. 
l^ublic speaking (Pope), 73. 

Public virtue (Walpole), 129. 

Puns (Parr), 162. 

Pursuit of trifles (Cocchi), 88. 

Quaker Baby (Sydney Smith), 278. 
Quatre-Bras (Wellington), 248. 

Queer stranger (Sydney Smith), 273. 
Questioning (Johnson), 113. 

Quevedo (Campbell), 313. 

Quin (Walpole), 137. 

Kabei.ais (Pope), 65. 

Racine (Voltaire), 77 ; (Ramsay), 53 ; 
(Rogers), 212. 

Radnor, Lord (Walpole), 123. 

Raflaclle (Beckford), 199; (Ilazlill), 

322 . 

Raflaellc and Rubens (Beckford), 2oi. 
Raikes, Thomas, his conversations 
with Wellington, 242. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (Drummond), 22 ; 
(Jon-.on), 16. 

Ramsay, Andrew Michael, $0; on 
Feuclon, ib. ; Corneille and Raciin, 
53 ; Milton, ib. ; Bianchini, ib .; 
Newton, ib. ; Louis XV., ib. ; Bene¬ 
dict XIII., 54; Bonrdelot, ib. ; St. 
Peter’s at Rome, tb. ; Turenne, 55 ; 
Clement XI., ib. ; Catholics and 
Protestants, ib. ; Bolingbrokc, ib. ; 
Newton, ib. ; Cavalier, 56. 

Rank (Pope), 68. 

Reading (Johnson), 96, 99; (Voltaire), 
81; (Sydney Smith), 267. 

Reason (Bolingbroke), 45. 

Reasoning faculties (Metternich), 299. 
Reasons for not shooting (Sydney 
Smith), 269. 





Rector, to a (Whately), 346. 

Red coats (Sydney Smith), 268. 
Redding, Cyrus, conversations v/ith 
(Campbell), 314. 

Reform (Mettcmich), 297. 

Relations yohnson), in. 

Religion (Byron), 364 ; (Eldon), 188; 
(Goldsmith), 138 ; (Lady Stanhope), 
306; (Napoleon I.), 223; (Selden), 
33- 

Religion a refiner (Coleridge), 288. 
Religion of the Greeks (Coleridge), 
282. 

Religion of the Jews (Colciidge), 288. 
Religious and irreligious men (Byron), 
354- 

Religious belief (Byron), 357 ; (Camp¬ 
bell), 315. 

Keligiou.i shows (Liilhei), 8. > 

Ri mbraudt (Bcckford), 199. 
Repentance (Whately), 350. 
Reproduction (Goethe), 175, 

Republic (Walpole), 130. 

Republics (Walpole), 126. 

Re?pect to rank (Northcote), 156. 
Restlessness (Goethe), 170. 

Resurrection (Lady Stanhope), 307. 
Retrospection (Eldon), 187. 

Revenge (Rogers), 204. 

Reviewers (Rogers), 2H. 

Revival of the Old Drama (Maturin), 
332- 

Rewards of genius (Hazlitt), 323. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua (Bentham), 395 ; 
(Johnson), 117; (Northcoteh 152; 
(Rogers), 203 ; (Walpole), 130. 
Reynolds’s Pictures (Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds), 392. 

Reynolds’s “Taxation no Tyranny” 
0ohnson), 119. 

Rhyme (Voltaire), 84. 


Richardson, Samuel (Johnson), 103,116. 

Riches (Byron), 353. 

Riches of Napoleon I. (Napoleon L), 
218. 

Ritualism (Frere), 234. 

Robertson, Dr. (Johnson), 117; (Wal¬ 
pole), 135. 

“Robinson Crusoe” (Harte), 384; 
(Johnson), 119. 

Robinson, Sir Thomas (Sir John Haw¬ 
kins), 389. 

Rochester, Lord (Pope), 72. 

Rod, the (Johnson), 95, 

Roc, Sir John (Jonson), 16. 

Rr^ers, Samuel (Campbell), 316. 

Rogers, Samuel, 203 ; on_ composition, 
tb. ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, ib .; 
Haydn, tb.; Pope, /b.; Gray, Z04 ; 
new books, ib. ; Lamartine, ib. ; the 
discontents, ib.; marriage, ib.; re¬ 
venge, ib.; Luttrell, ib. ; Lady 
Donegal, ib. ; death, ib.; Coleridge, 
ib.; Mrs. Piozzi, 205; Robert 
Soutliey, ib.; Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, ib. ; Theodore Hook, ib. ; 
ignorance, 206; Dr. Johnson and 
Dr. Parr, ib. ; words, ib.; Dr. Parr, 
ib.; French and English writers, 
207; Lord Erskine, ib. ; illegible 
writing, ib.; Tophara Beauclcrck, 
208 ; English porter, ib. ; Thurlow, 
ib.; Dunning, ib.; Sheridan, ib.; 
Giblxrn, 209; advice from women, 
ib.; the elemept of popularity, ib. ; 
novels, ib.; youth and age, ib.; 
great names, ib.; cold reviewers, 
211 ; the French revolution, ib. ; 
like brothers, ib.; John Kemble’s 
jealousy, ib.; evil, ib. ; the three 
curses of Ireland, ib.; a duel, ib.; 
Monsey and Bishop Horsley, ib. 
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old age, 212; Racine, ib. ; praising 
children, ib.; literature, ib.; “Gulli¬ 
ver’s Travels,” ib. ; etiquette and 
royally, ib. ; fagging, 213; Earl 
Russell, ib.; clairvoyance, ib.; com¬ 
pulsory enjoyment, ib. ; Lord Hol¬ 
land, ib. ; Dr. Young, ib. ; Butler’s 
“Analogy,”/*.; Mason’sLifeofUray, 
ib. ; Adam Smith, 214; John Wilkes, 
ib. ; Churchill, ib. ; Richard Cum¬ 
berland, ib. ; Beattie’s “Minstrel,” 
215; Home Tooke, ib.; “Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire,” ib. ; 
Dr. Wolcot (I’eter Pindar), ib. ; 
\N'illiam Combe, ib. ; William Hay- 
ley, 216 ; W. I.. Bowles, ib. 

Rogers, to (Sydney Smith), 279. 

Rogue (Coleridge), 281. 

Roman Catholicism (Johnson), gg; 
(Napoleon I.), 223. 

Roman Catholics (Whately), 351. 

Roman History (Cocchi), 89. 

Rome (Chateaubriiuid), 239; (Luther), 
10. 

Romish Church (Coleridge), 281. 

Rousseau, J. J. (Napoleon I.), 2ig; 
(Voltaire), 77, 83 ; (Walpole), 129. 

Rowe, Nicholas (Warburton), go. 

Royal favour (Walpole), 134. 

Royalty (Northcote), 156. 

Rubens (Beckford), 201; (Coleridge), 

285. 

Rule without an exception (Sydney 
Smith), 270. 

Ruling passion (Voltaire), 82. 

Russell, Karl ^Rogers), 213. 

Rutland, Countess of (Jonson), 17. 


Sabbath, the (Johnson), 110. 
Eaceidos (Walpole), 137. 


,Sackville, Ixjrd Dorset (Pope), 64. 

Saints (Luther), 3. 

Samaritanism (Sydney Smith), 278. 

Sandwich, Lord (Eldon), 185. 

Scandal (Byron), 364. 

.Scenery of Scotland (Scott), 259. 

Sceptical writers (White), 343. 

Schiller (Goethe), 174, 181. 

Scholar, a good (Palcy), 149. 

School (Frere), 236. 

Schoolmasters (Eldon), 185. 

Schools of poetry (Pope), 70. 

Science (Goethe), 175 ; (Napoleon I.), 
221. 

•Scotch (Johnson), ijg. 

Scotch and Irish (Scott), 261. 

Scotchmen (Johnson), 97 ; (lAurkicr), 
40; (Sydney Smith), 268. 

Scotch scenery (Scott), 259. 

Scotland (Johnson), 115, 120. 

Scott, Sir Walter (Byron), 353 ; (Cole¬ 
ridge), 283 ; (Goethe), 179 ; (I-ady 
Stanhope), 301; (Maturin), 334; 
(Moore), 329; (Scott), 261. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 257 ; conversations 
with Thomas Moore, ib. ; on poetry, 
ib. ; novelty, ib. ; Lord Byron, ib. ; Ire¬ 
land, 258; Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
ib. ; “WaverleyNovels,”/*.; siqging, 
ib. ; ghosts, ib. ; an anecdote, ib. ; 
fiddles, 259; Dr. Johnson’s imita' 
tors, ib. ; chess-playing, ib. ; drink¬ 
ing, ib. ; courage and truth, ib. ; Jo¬ 
anna Baillic, ib. ; Scotch scenery, ib. ; 

- Thomas Campbell, 260; S. T. Cole¬ 
ridge, ib. ; unpleasant experience, ib. ; 
conversations with Cheney, 261 ; 
Cervantc.s, ib. ; Dante, ib. ; Lord 
Byron, ib. ; Goethe, ib. ; himself, 
ib. ; Scutch and Irish, ib. ; advice to 
Lockhart, 262 ; Bolton the engineer. 
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ib. ; work, ib. ; Maria Edgeworth,. 
*63; Thomas Moore, ib, ; Lord 
Holland, ib.; Afra Bchn’s novels* 
ib. ; fashion in literature, 264 ; plant¬ 
ing trees, ib.; “ Watty ” Scott, ib. ; 
professions, 265; Lord Byron, ib. ; 
“ Auld Robin Gray,” 266. 

Scott’s “Life of Napoleon” (Moore), 
330 - 

Scott’s “ Waverley Novels” (Words¬ 
worth), 250. 

Scott, “Watty” (Scott), 264. 

Seals of office, the (Eldon), 188. 

Selden (Jonson), 15, 21. 

Selden, 24; on blessings and curses, 
ib. ; translation of the Bible, ib. ; 
law concerning the Bible, ib, ; the 
Bible, 25; bishops, ib. ; books, ib. ; 
ceremony, ib. ; changing sides, 26 ; 
L hristmas, ib. ; heaven and hell, ib. ; 
church, ib. ; city, 27 ; clergy, ib. ; 
competency, tb. ; conscience, ib. ; 
creed, ib.; damnation, ib. ; self- 
<lenial, 28 ; epitaph, ib. ; evil-speak- 
ing, ib. ; fasting days, ib. ; friends, ib.; 
gentleman, ib. •, humility, 29; idol¬ 
atry, ib. ; the Jews, ib. ; images, ib. ; 
king, ib. ; language, 30; law, ib. ; 
le^^ing, ib. ; marriage, ib. ; measure 
ol^ings, 31; dinference of men, ib. ; 
money, ib. ; opinion, ib. ; patience, 

; pleasure, ib. ; philosophy, ib. ; 
plays, ib. ; verse, ib. ; infallibility 
of the Pope, ib. ; power, ib. j sylla¬ 
bles, 33; prayer, ib. ; preaching, 
ib. ; preferment, ib. ; proverbs, ib. ; 
religion, ib. ; state 34; superstition 
ib. ; transubstantiation, ib. ; truth, 35; 
war, ib. ; wife, ib. ; wisdom, ib, ; 
wit, ib. 

(Selden), 28. 


Self-disparagement (Johnson), 113. 

Self-estimate (Bentham), 395 ; (Wel¬ 
lington), 248. 

Self-love (Pope), 69. 

Self-respect (Goethe), 173. 

Senses, the (Bolingbroke), 43. 

Sentiment (Walpole), 128. 

Sentimental people (Lady Stanhope), 

305- 

Sermon, a (Harding), 385. 

Sermons (Coleridge), 2S3; (Luther), 
9 - 

Serve the Lord (Luther), 12. 

Settle, Elkanah (Lockicr), 38. 

Sevigne, Madame de (Napoleon I.), 
227. 

Sewing (Sydney Smith), 268. 

Sexes, the three (Sydney Smith), 
278. 

Shad well (Pope), 63. 

Shakespeare (Byron), 353; (Goethe), 
172; (Ilazlitt), 320; (Jonson), 17; 
(Lady Stanhope), 305 ; (Pope), 69. 

Shakespeare and Milton (Coleridge), 
289. 

Shaving (Mallet), 383. 

Sheffield, Luke of Buckingham 
(Lockier), 37. 

Shelley, P. B. (Byron), 364. 

Shelley, P. B., 368; on metaphysics, 
ib. ; lovers of children, ib. ; good 
library, ib. ; animal food, ib. ; poli¬ 
tics and parliament, 369; black¬ 
guard threat, ib. ; polite letters, 370 ; 
poetical vehicles, ib. ; Southey, ib .; 
Lake poetry, ib. ; Italiah andKrench 
letters, 371; Greek and I-atin, ib. ; 
source of poetry, ib. ; Harriet West¬ 
brook, ib. ; atheism and theism, 372 ; 
speculations, ib. ; conversations with 
T. L. Peacock, 375. 
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Sheridan (Moore), 328; (Rogers), 208; 
(Sydney Smith), 273 ; (Walpole), 

Shooting (Sydney Smith), 2O9. 

Siddons, Mrs. (Campbell), 315; (llaz- 

litt), 323- 

Sidney (Drummond), 22; (Jonson), 
lO, 17, 20. 

Sidney’s mother (Jonson), ig. 

“ Siege of Paris” (Cocchi), 87. 

Signs of Illness (Sydney Smith), 270. 

Silence (Coleridge), 287. 

.Simplicity (.Sydney Smith), 274. 

“.Simplicius ” (Cocchi), 88. 

Singing (Scott), 258. 

Skelton (Pope), 68. 

Sleep (Mettcrnich), 298. 

.Smith, Adam (Rogers), 214. 

Smith arms, the (Sydney Smith), 279. 

Smith, Robert (Frerc), 236. 

Smith, Sydney, 267; pedigree, ib, : . 
poverty, ib.; himself, ib. ; fishing, j 
ib.; reading, ib.; Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, 268; red coats, ib. ; sewing, 
ib, ; manners, ib. ; marriage, ib. ; 
Lord Macaulay, ib. ; Scotchmen, ib. ; 
cheap luxuries, 269 ; reasons for not 
shooting, ib. ; Jekyll, ib.; a rule 
without exception, 270; Miss Edge- 
worth, ib. ; sign of illness, ib. ; an 
utilitarian, ib. ; children, 271 ; dia¬ 
lect of English peasantry, ib. ; on 
the marriage of a fat woman, ib. ; 
gout, ib. ; good advice to a yotuig 
lady, ib. ; educatfon of women, 272; 
melancholy^ ib. ; the law, ib. ; 
breakfasts, ib. ; a fool, ib. ; wrung 
■men in wrong places, ib. ; Sheridan, 
273 ; cider, ib.; London, ib.; queer 
stranger, ib. ; mastheading and 
weathercocking, ib. ; pains of labour. 


ib.; dinner table-talk, ib.; bishop’s 
courting, tb. ; tithes, 274; fashion¬ 
able women, ib, ; C. J. Fox, ib. ; 
simplicity, ib. ; Talleyrand, ib. ; 
Daniel Webster, 275; obtusity, ib.; 
Sir Gcoige Beaumont, 276; Dugald 
Stewart, ib. ; Socinianism, ib,; Pro¬ 
fessor Playfair, ib. ; Niebuhr, ib. ; 
whooping-cough, ib, ; majors, 277; 
Telemachus, ib, ; English hospi¬ 
tality, ib. ; Lady Cork, ib. ; idea of 
heaven, ib.; an odd dream, ib. ; a 
bishop, ib.; Bayle's Dictionary, ib. ; 
Lord Lansdowne, ib. ; Daniel O’Con¬ 
nell, 278 ; Quaker baby, ib. ; bibli¬ 
cal knowledge, ib. ; Frenchmen, ib. ; 
fires, ib. ; price of a footman, ib. ; 
Samaritanism, ib.; the three sexes, 
tb. ; oatcake, ib. ; a future lecture, 
279 ; human amalgam, ib. ; books, 
ib. ; the Smith arms, ib.; Dante’s 
tortures, ib.; to Rogers, ib.; sug¬ 
gestive face, 280; fancy dress, ib.; 
Yorkshire living, ib. 

Snuff (Coleridge), 281. 

Society (Goethe), 177; (Moore), 327. 

Society and genius (Byron), 365. 

Socinianism (Sydney Smith), 276. 

Socinus (Warburton), 94. 

Soldiers (Napoleon I.), 218, 221. 

Soldiers, English (Wellington), 249. 

Solitude (Byron), 355 ; (Johnson), 100. 

Somerset Plouse (Beckford), 199. 

Songs (Napoleon I.), 225. 

Soul (Coleridge), 280; (Goethe), 180 ; 
(Metternich), 299; (Pope), 58. 

Source of Poetry (Shelley), 371. 

Southey, Robert (Rogers), 205; (Shel¬ 
ley). 370 J (Wilson), 337. 

Southwell (Jonson), 16. 

Spaniards (Cocchi), 89. 
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Speaking (Northcote), 157. 

“Spectator,” the (Johnson), 113. 

Speculations (Shelley), 372. 

Speeches (Jonson), 20. 

Spence (Warburton), 93. 

Spenser (Coleridge), 286; (Drum¬ 
mond), 23; (Jonson), 1$, 16. 

St Helena (Napoleon I.), 220. 

St. Paul’s (Harding), 385. 

St. Peter’s at Rome (Ramsay), 54. 

Slanhui>e, I-ady Hester, 300; on in¬ 
sults, ib. ; Iword Aberconi, ib. ; 
Pitt's peers, ib. ; P'ox, 301; Sir 
Waller Scott, tb.; vices and virtues, 
ib. ; William Pitt, 302; peel's, 303 ; 
the Duke of Wellington, ib. ; found¬ 
ling hospitals, tb. ; Abyssiniaiis, //;.; 
education, 304 ; Loid llyioii, tb. ; 
George IV., tb. ; scnlimental people, 
'/■. , Sliakespeare, tb. ; women, 306 ; 
lieauien mythology, tb. ; religion, 
tb. ; resurrection, 307; Karl of 
Chatham, ib. ; Europeans, ib.; Mrs. 
P'ilzherbcrt, ib. ; genius, 308 ; Earl 
Grey, 309; Tom Paine, tb. ; affec¬ 
tation, ib. ; Beau Brummell, 310; 
f. aiming, 311. 

Starvation (Byron), 365. 

Slate (Selden), 34. 

State compliment, a (Walpole), 130. 

Steele, Sir Richard (Pope), 60 j 
( Young), 46. 

Steeie’s Essays (Johnson), too. 

Steine, Lawrence (Goldsmith), 139; 
(Parr), 163, 165. 

Stewart, Dugald (Campbell), 313; 
(Sydney Smith), 276. 

Stow, John (Jonson), 21. 

Stuarts, the (Campbell), 316. 

Study, a (Pope), 71. 

Stupid lad (Mr, Clarke), 388. 


Style (Coleridge), 287 ; (Goethe), 179; 
(Pope), 67 ; (Walpole), 125; 
(Whately), 350; (Young), 46. 
Subjects (Goethe), 175. 

Sublimity (Coleridge), 2S3, 289. 
Subtlety and keenness (Coleridge), 285. 
Suckling (Lockier), 38. | 

Suffolk, Countess of (Walpole), 124. 
Suggestive face (Sydney Smith), 280. 
Suicide (Napoleon I.), 227. 
Superstition (Selden), 34. 
Supplementary anecdotes, 378. 

Swift (I'rere), 235; (Johnson), 119; 
(Jones of Welwyn), 381; (Monl.igii), 
7S; (Lockier), 38; (Pope), 73: 
(Young), 46, 48. 

Swift and Pope (George Faulkner), 378. 
Swindling (Paley), 150. 

Sword accommodation (Voltaire), 77. 
Syllables (Selden), 33. 

Symbol (Coleridge), 290. 
System-mongers (Voltaire), 83. 


Tacitus (Byron), 353; (Frerc), 23s ; 

(Johnson), 100. 

Tact (Byron), 354. 

Tailors (Paley), 149. 

Talent and genius (Coleridge), 289. 
Talleyrand (Napoleon I.), 221; 

(Sydney Smith), 274; (Wellington), 
245- 

Talleyrand’s table-talk, 274, 

Talma and Napoleon (Napoleon I.), 
227. 

Tasso (Cocchi), 87, 88 f (Lockier), 
38 ; (Voltaire), 83. 

Taste (Voltaire), 80. 

Taste and understanding (Sir Joshua 
Reynolds), 391. 

I Taste in beauty (Byron), 360. 
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Taste, liberty of (Bentham), 395. 
Taylor, Jeremy (Coleridge), 288; 
(Parr), 160, 

Telomachus (Sydney Smith), 277; 

(VcJtaire), 81. 

Tclcmaque (Bentham), 393. 

Temple, Sir William (Johnson), J18. 
Tents (Napoleon I.), 225. 

Tests of aspirants (Wliately), 349. 
Theism and atheism (Shelley), 372. 
“Theory of Colours” (Goethe), 176. 
'J'hings and words (Metternich), 294. 
Thomson, James (Johnson), 116. 
Thomson and Mallet (Mallet), 3S3. 
Thnrlow, Lord (Eldon), 189; (Miss 
Hawkins), 389; (Rogers), 20S. 
Time (Goethe), 170. 

Tinselled poetry (Wordsworth), 255. 
Title of nobility (Na]>olcon I.), 218. 
Tithes (Sydney Smith), 274. 

Tongue, the (Luther), 7. 

Tonson (Young), 47. 

Tooko, Horne (Coleridge), 288; 

(Rogers), 215. 

Traffic (Mr. Charke), 388. 

Tragedy (Maturin), 332. 

Translations (Goethe), 170; (John¬ 
son), 113. 

Transubstantiation (Selden), 34. 
Travelling (Wordsworth), 252. 

Trees (Pope), 71. 

Trifles (John.son), 97. 

Trinity (Luther), 2. 

True secret of • government (Byron), 
362. 

Trust in GoU (Luther), 2. 

Trust in yourself (Byron), 358. 

Truth (Selden), 35 ; (Walpole), 130. 
Truth and courage (Scott), 259. 
Truthfulness (Johnson), 114. 

Turenne (Ramsay), 55. 


Turgot (Voltaire), 80. 

Turkish ladies (Montagu), 74. 


Unbelief (Goldsmith), 139. 
University teaching (Palcy), 149. 
Unpleasant e.\periencc (Scott), 260. 
Use of old costume (Walpole), 128. 
Useless reading (Walpole), 127. 
Utilitarian, an (.Sydney Smith), 270. 


Vanity (Pope), 57. 

“Vathek” (Beekford), 106. 

Vernet (Voltaire), 81. 

Verse (Selden), 32. 

Verses (Jonson), 20. 

Versification (Pope), 58. 

Version of the Bible (Coleridge), 286. 

Vice (Pope), 63. 

Vices and virtues (I.ady Stanhope), 
301. 

Victoria, Queen (Campbell), 317- 

Victory (Wellington), 246. 

Viigil (Coleridge), 290; (Pope), 66; 
(Voltaire), 77. 

Virtue (Chateaubriand), 240. 

Virtues and vices (Lady Stanhope), 
301. 

Voltaire (Beekford), 198; (Fanslraw), 
383 ; (Voltaire), 80; (Young), 48. 

Voltaire, 77 ; on sword accommoda¬ 
tion, ii. ; Mseceuas and Virgil, /li. ; 
Rousseau, il>. ; Racine, ifi. ; Boileau, 
Racine, ti. ; Milton, id ,; origin¬ 
ality, 78; modem history, id. ; life, 
id. ; prolific literature, id. ; the 
English, id. ; La Beaumelle, id. ; 
Maupertius, id. ; Orpheus, 79; 
physic, id. ; his flattery of authors, 
id. ; Kiuglin’s son, id. ; beauty, id. j 
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bad declamation, ii. ; Turgot, 8o; 
an academy, ik j himself, ib.; 
economy, tb. ; actors, ib.; h'reron, 
ib. ; Haller, ib. ; taste, ib. ; Ariosto, 
Si ; Vcrnct, ib. ; reading, ib. ; Telc- 
machus, ib. ; originality, ib. ; beasts, 
82; his activity, ib. ; nding passion, 
ib. ; Corneille, ib.; Crebillon, ib .; 
his pli^iarism, ib. ; mankind, ib.; 
Petrarcli, ib. ; Tasso, 83; constitu¬ 
tional diseases, ib. ; J. J. Rousseau, 
ib. ; system-mongers, ib. ; a caution, 
84 ; h'ontenelle, ib. ; Pcllcgrin, ib. ; 
Piron, ib. ; Perroueau, ib. ; rhyme, 
ib. ; Metastasio, 85 ; criticism, ib. 

Voltaire’s activity (Voltaire), 82. 

Voltaire’s flattery of authors (Voltaire), 

79 - 

Voltaire’s plagiarisms (Voltaire), 82. 


Wager (Count Jamac), 386. 

AVages (Johnson), 112. 

Walpole, Horace (I-ord Ussory), 379. 

Walpole, Horace, 123; on Martha 
Blount, ib. ; I-ord Radnor, ib. ; Con¬ 
yers Middleton, 124; Sir Robert 
Walpole, ib. ; “ Bir^aphia,” ib. ; 
atheism, ib. ; Lord Chesterfield, ib. ; 
Countess of Suffolk, ib. ; mankind, 
125; “livery man has his price,” 
ib. ; history, ib. ; style, ib. ; fame, 
ib. ; po trails of Mary Queen of 
Scots, I b. ; Thomas Gray, 126; 
AVilliam HI., ib. ; republics, ib.; 
Gibbon, ib. ; Fox, 127; female 
quarrels, ib. ; maxim of writing, ib. ; 
compliment, ib. ; useless reading, ib. ; 
pearls, ib.; legacy forestalled, ib.; 
a wcU-docr, ib. ; Bishop Burnet, 
128; sentiment, ib. ; singular mar¬ 


riage, ib. ; French nationality, ib.; 
use of old costume, ib.; premature, 
ib. ; knowledge of the world, ib.; 
J. J. Rousseau, 129 ; books, ib.; 
Isis, ib.; public virtue, ib. ; loung¬ 
ing books, ib. ; naive ignorance, ib. ; 
use of monasteries, ib. ; Prince Eu¬ 
gene, ib. ; truth, 130; farces, ib. ; 
old farce, ib. ; mills, ib. ; carpets, 
ib. ; historical chapters, ib. ; a .state 
compliment, ib. ; Reynolds, ib. ; 
king and republic, ib. ; beards, 131; 
Bossuct, ib. ; Hr. Johnson, ib. ; 
comedy and tragedy, ib. ; Congreve, 
ib. ; Sheridan, ib. ; two Georges, 

132 ; Huke of Newcastle, ib. ; two 
ministers, ib. ; conjugal affection, 

133 ; a metaphor, ib, ; weak nerves, 
ib. ; a bull, ib. ; courage, ib. ; com¬ 
position, tb. ; Hume, ib. ; Burnet, 
134; monks and friars, ib. ; royal 
favour, ib. ; Queen Caroline, ib. ; 
Hr. Garth, ib. ; a novel, ib.; phy- 
siognomy, ib. ; Milton, ib.; Lord 
William Poulet, 135 ; young authors, 
ib. ; George I., tb. ; Hr. Robertson, 
ib. ; “ Hon Quixote,” ib. ; low cun¬ 
ning, 136 ; murder of Mountfort, ib. ; 
oppositions, ib. ; Lady Coventry, 
ib. ; the clerical gown, ib. ; Lord 
Bute, ib. ; face-painting, ib. ; Sa- 
cerdos, 137 ; Quin, ib. 

Walpole and Strawberry Hill (Beck- 
ford), 198. 

Walpole, Sir Robert (Walpole), 124. 

AVar (Napoleon 1.), 22J; (Selden), 

3 S- 

AVarburton, Bishop (Burke), 142. 

AA’arburton, Bishoj), 90; on Nicholas 
Rowe, ib. ; Pope, 91 ; Pope’s 
nephew, ib.; hidden doctrines, ib.; 
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idolatry, ib. ; English dictionary, 92; 
Pope’s religion, ib, ; Duchess of 
Marlborough, 93; Spence, ib. ; 
Pope’s death, ib. ; Hoolce, ib. ; 
Pope, ib. ; “Memoirs of Scriblerus,” 
ib. ; Pope’s inu^nation and judg¬ 
ment, ib. ; Sir Godfrey Kneller, 94 ; 
I,ord Bolingbroke, ib. ; Socinus, 
ib, ; “ Occasional Writer,” ib. ; 

Christianity, ib, ; wise men and 
fools, ni.; Lord Granville, 95; Jack- 
son, Waterland, ib. 

Warburton’s “ Divine Legation of 
Moses” (Parr), 167. 

Warburton’s “ Pope ” (liurke), 143. 
Waterland (Warburton), 95. 

Waterloo (Napoleon I.), 218; (Wel¬ 
lington), 246, 248. 

Walts, Dr. (Northcote), 133. 
“Waverley Novels” (Scott), 258; 

(Wordsworth), 230. 

Weak arguments (Whately), 345. 
Webster, Daniel (Sydney Smith), 
273. 

Well-doer, a (Walpole), 127. 
Wellington, Duke of (Lady Stanhope), 

303. 

Wellington, Duke of, 242; conversa¬ 
tion with Thomas Raike.s, ib. ; on 
George IV., ib. ; Pitt, 243; the 
Catholic question, ib. ; England in 
1843, ib. ; the Duke of Orleans, ib. ; 
Louis Philippe, ib. ; Admiral Corn¬ 
wallis,/A ; Fouche, 244 ; GeorgelV., 
ib. ; Oxford, 24S ; Talleyrand, i/i. • 
Junol, ib.} Napoleon, 246; mo- 
narchs, ib. ; Waterloo, ib. ; victory, 
ib. ; Nelson, ib. j William I’itt, 247 ; 
I-ord Erskinc, ib. ; debt, ib.; Buigos, 
248 ; Waterloo, ib. ; Quatre-Bras, 
ib, i self-estimate, ib. ; India, 249 ; 


Hannibal, ib. ; Engli^ soldiers, ibt ; 
maxims, ib. 

Wellington’s youth (Frere), 236. 

West, Benjamin (Hazlitt), 324; (North¬ 
cote), 158. 

Westbrook, Harriet (Shelley), 371. 

Wharton, the Marquis of (Young), 46. 

Whately, Archbishop, 343; on in¬ 
dustry, ib. ; morals and manners, ib. ; 
the dry stick.s, ib. ; weak arguments, 
ib. ; a miracle, ib. ; latitndinarianism, 
346 : oratory, ib. ; education of 
children, ib. ; to a rector, ib, ; to a 
loquacious prebendary, ib. ; wishes, 
ib. ; the mind, ib. ; gay spirits, ib. ; 
Mrs. Whately, 347 ; new phrenolo¬ 
gical test, ib, ; the Bible, ib. ; women, 
ib. ; gambling, ib. ; Lord Mulgrave, 
348; biblical inteqvrctation, ib. ; in¬ 
fallibility, ib. ; mankind, ib. ; future 
state, ib. ; God and mammon, 3 tq; 
poetry, ib. ; Catholic apostasy, ib. ; 
test of aspirants, ib. ; empty churches 
and no churches, ib. ; clairvoyance, 
ib. ; dispositions, 330; death, ib.; 
God’s mercy, tb. ; repentance, ib.; 
style, ib. ; oral tradition, ib. ; preach¬ 
ing, 351 ; too much dccollettc, ib. ; 
drawing an inference, ib.; Roman 
Catholics, ib. ; Irish Protestantism, 
ib. ; a curious compliment, ib. ; 
women, ib. ; riddles and jokes, 352. 

Whately, Mrs. (Whately), 347. 

White, Henry Kirkc, 341 ; on home 
alTections, ib. ; Cowper, 342; Sir 
Thomas More, ib. ; family quarrels, 
ib. ; a moral, ib. ; death, 343; con¬ 
sumption, ib. ; sceptical writers, ib. ; 
modem Christianity, 344; poetry, 
ib. 

Whitfield’s popularity (Johnson), 106. 
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Whooping-cough (Sydney Smith), 276. 
Why? (Luther), xt. 

Wife (Selden), 35. 

Wife, Napoleon’s (Napoleon I.), ®I9- 
Wife’s government (Napoleon I.), 228. 
Wilkes (Bentham), 394; (Eldon), 189, 
191; (Johnson), 117 ; (Rogers), 214. 
Waiiam in. (Coleridge), 287 ; (Wal¬ 
pole), 126. 

William IV. (Eldon), 187. 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker (Wilson), 335. 
Wilson, John, “ Christopher North,” 
335 ; conversations with Willis, ; 
“Blackwood,” r'A; “Ambrose’s,” 
33C ; Wordsworth, tfi.; Southey, tA ; 
Hamilton, li. ; America, lA ; poetry, 
a,; newspaper criticism, 338; 
“Noctes Ambrosiansc,” ti. ; Hogg, 
339; I.ockhart, iA, 340. 

Windham (Parr), 162. 

Wine (Johnson), 119; (Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds), 390. 

Wisdom (Selden), 35. 

Wise men and fools (Warburton), 94. 
Wishes (Whately), 346. 

Wit (Selden), 35. 

Wits (Montagu), 75. 

Wives (Johnson), ill. 

Wolcot, Dr. (Beckford), 202; (Rogers), 

215. 

Women (Byron), 353 ; (Hazlitt), 323 ; 
(Lady Stanhope), 306 ; (I.uther), i; 
(Napoleon I.), 227; (Sir Joshua 
Reynolds), 391 ; (Whately), 347, 
3 SI- 

Women, characterless (Coleridge), 291. 
Women of fashion (Sydney Smith), 
274. 

Women, old (Coleridge), 285. 

Women painters (Northcote), 150. 
Women, pretty (Johnson), loi. 


Women’s advice (Byron), 354. 

Women’s education (Sydney Smith), 
272. 

Women’s endurance (Moore), 327. 

Words (Paley), 150; (Rogers), 206, 

Words and things (Mettemich), 294. 

Wordsworth (Byron), 359 ; (Hazlitt), 
321 ; (Wilson), 336. 

Wordsworth, 250; on Byron, zA ; the 
‘‘ Waverley Novels ,’’ iA; poetry,251; 
composition, iA ; Coleridge, iA ; 
causes of popularity, 252 ; travelling, 
iA ; letters, iA ; Burke, Fox, and 
Pitt, ii. ; the country, id. ; God, iA ; 
poetry, 253; Gray, id. ; htason, id. ; 
nature, id. ; the “ Ple.asures of 
Hope,” 254; mists and skies, id.; 
unfitness of genius for domestic hap¬ 
piness, id. ; Bums’s “Scots wha 
hae,” 255; Goethe, id. ; conversa¬ 
tions with Haydn, id. ; perseverance, 
id. ; tinselled poctiy, id. 

Work (Haydn), 147; (.Sir Joshua 
Reynolds), 391; (.Scott), 262. 

Works used for the “ Book of Table- 
Talk,” 397. 

AVorld, Ihe(Bolingbroke), 44; (B3nxin), 
355 : (Goethe), 171 ; (Young), 49. 

World’s opinion, the (Bolingbroke), 
44. 

Wotton, Sir Henry (Jonson), 15, 

Writers (Chateaubriand), 241. 

Writing (Johnson), 110; (Moore), 32S; 
(Napoleon I.), 225 ; (Pope), 57. 

Writing, a maxim of (Walpole), 127. 

Writing, angry (Byron), 3^0. 

Writing for money (Johnson), 113. 

Writing, historical (Gold.smilh), 13S. 

Writing, illegible (Rogers), 207. 

Writing and speaking (Northcote), 157. 

Writing verses (Johnson), 99. 
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Wrong men in wrong places (Sydney j 
Smith), 272. 

Wycherley (John Dennis), 378; (I’opc), 
72. 

Wycherley’s plays (Pope), 67. 


Yorksiiike living (Sydney Smith), 280. 
V'oung, Dr. (Rawlinson), 385 ; (Rogers), 
213. 

Voung, Dr., 45 ; on the “Iliad” and 
the “Odyssey,” ; style, 46; 


Swift, .Steele, Addison, ib. ; Cicero, 
Horace, Juven.al, ib. ; Marquis of 
Wharton, ib. ; William Harrison, 
47 ; Tonson and Lintot, ib. ; Boling- 
broke, 48; Swift, ib. ; Colonel 
Brett, ib. ; Volt are, ib. ; Ambrose 
Philips, 49 ; ilrs. Bracegirdle, ib. ; 
“The World,” ib. ; the “Night 
Thoughts,” 50. 

Young, Dr., his satires (Rawlinson), 

385- 

Youth and Age (Rogers), 2to. 


THE END. 
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Illustrations by Bikket Foster, Harrison Weir, and ollieis. 410., cloth, 
los. 6d. 

The English at the North Pole, By JULES Verne. With 

150 Illustrations. (Jloth, 6s. 

Milton's L'Allegro and II Pcnscroso. Illustrated on Steel 

by Bikket Foster. 7s. 6d. 

The Gilded Age: A Novel. By Mark Twain and 

Charles Warner. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Rontlcdge's Library Shakespeare. Edited by Howard 

Staunton. 6 vols., demy 8vo., balf-roan, 31s. 6d. 

The Christian Year. An entirely New Edition, with 

orlKlnal illustrations by Sir JOHN Oilhert, A.R.A., J. I). Watson, and many 
other eminent living Artists. 4to., cloth, gilt edges. Red Line Edition, 21s. 

Birket Foster's Beauties of English Landscape. A Selection 

of the Finest Wood-Drawings of tins most Kmiiient Artist, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. 4to., doth, gilt edges, sis. 

The Nc'lO Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 

Wood, M..\. With 500 Illustrations. 1,000 pages, suiier-ioyal 8vo., cloth, 
gilt edges, 21S. 

A Manual of Domestic Economy. Suitable to Incomes 

from Dso to ,^1,500 a Year. Forming .a Complete Guide to Household Man¬ 
agement. By Dr. WALSH. With Illustrations, and 16 pages of Coloured 
I’lates byKRONilElM. DemySvo., cloth, 155. 

Common Wayside F/ozvers. By THOMAS Miller. With 

Illustrations by IhRKET Fos'fiiR, beautifully printed in Colours by Edmunu 
Evans. 410., cloth, gilt edges, los. 6d. 

The Book of African Travel. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

With Hundreds of Illustrations. An entirely New Book by this I’opular Author, 
giving an intending Record of the Journeys of all the Celebrated Travellers in 
Africa, ^s. 6d., 

Rontlcdgt's Every Boy's Annual for 1875. Edited by 

Edmund Routi.rdge. With lUustrations and Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo,, 
cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

Lord LyttoJi's Dramas. Lord Lytton's Poems. New and 

Cheaper Editions of the above, which their recent purchase of all Lord Lytton’s 
Works enables the Publishers to issue, ss. each. 



HISTORY. 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS’ OF WILLIAM H, PRESCOTT. 
The History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 

Catholic, of Spain. By Wii.i.iAM H. I’ki^scIitt. Emijcilibhcd with Steel 
engraved Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo,, cloth, price 21s. 

Ho. Do. 3 vols., post 8vo., cloth, iss. 

Do. Do. i vol., crown 8vo., cloth, ss. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico; with a Preliminary 

View of the Ancient Mc.\ican Civiliz<ation, and I.ife of the. Conqueror, 
Fernando (fortes. By WilliamTI. Pkescott. ICmbcllished with Portraits, 
engraved on Steel. 3 vols., post 8vo., cloth, 15s. 

Do. Do. 2 vols., 8vo.. cloth, price 21s. 

Do. Do, I vol., crown 8vo., cloth, ss. 

History of the Conquest of Pern; with a Preliminary 

View of the Civiliattion of the Incas. ByWii.i.iAM H. PniiscoTf. With 
Steel engraved I’ortraits. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 

Do. Do. 3 vols., post 8vo., cloth, 15s. 

Do. Do. I vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. 

By WiLiJAM H. Pkescott. WUIi beautiful Steel imgravcd Portraits. 
3 vols., post 8vo., cloth, 15s, 

Do. Do, 3 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, pricens. 6d. 

Do. Do. 1 vol. (containing^ voK i. and II.), $3. 

Do. Do. 1 vol. (containing vol. Ill. and Essays), 5s. 

History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth. By "WILLIAM 

Robertson, D.D. With an account of the Jsmperor's Life after his abtlica- 
tion, by WILLIAM H. Pkescott. With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 
price 215 . 

Do. Do. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth, los. 

Do. Do. 1 vol, crown 8vo., cloth, 55. 


Monstrclct's Chronicles of England and France. From the 

Text of Colonel JoilNES. Witii Notes and upwards of 100 Woodcuts 
(uniform with Froissart). 2 vols., super-royal, 8vo., Roxburghe, price 24s. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic. By J. LoTl’lKOP MOTLEV. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo., i8s. 

Do. Do. New Edition, Complete in One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

A History of British India, from the Earliest Period of 

English Intercourse to the Present ’rime. By CllALES Macfarlne. With 
Additions to the Year 1858 by a late Editor of the Delhi Gazette. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings. Post 8vo., price ss., cloth gilt. 



HISTORY— continued. 


Froissart's Chronicles of England, France and Spain, &c. 
New Edition, from llie text of Colonel johnes. With Notes, a Life of 
the Author, an Essay on his Works, and a (‘riticism on his History. Eml)el- 
lislicd with 120 beautiful Woodcuts, illustrative of the Manners, Customs, &c. 
3 \ols., super-rot .il 8vo, Roxhurglie, piicc 25s. 

The Fall of Rome and the Rise of Nezo Nationalities. 
Showing the Coiiiiuction Ijctwcuu Ancient and Modern History. By the Rev. 
John Ci. SiicrPAun, IXC.l^. )‘ost 8vo, price ys. 6d,, cloth, 750 pages. 

Bancroft's History of the United States, from the Dis¬ 
covery of the American C^ontineiit to the Dccl.ir.vtion of Independence, in 1776. 
7 vols., fe.np. 8vo, Roxhurglie, 155. 

7 'he History of France, from the Invasion of the Franks 

under Clovis to the rrcsont Time. Including the War of 1870-71. By Emile 
tiE I’.ONNEClio.sE. A new Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, iwice 7s. Gd. 

History of France, from the Conquest of Gaul by the 

Romans to the Peace of 1856. By Amelia B. Edwards. Price is. 

READERS AND RECITERS. 

IS. each. (Postage2d.) 

Rontlcdgc's Readings (Cotnic). With Portrait of Mr. J. L. 

Toole as .^cijeant Ruzfuz. 

Routledge's Readings {Popular). With Portrait of Mr. 

J. C. M. Bellew. 

Rontlcdgc's Readings {Dramatic). With Portrait of Mr. 

I’llELPS. 

The Popular Reciter : 120 Pieces. Selected by J. E. Car¬ 

penter. 

The Comic Reciter: 120 Pieces. Selected by J. E. Car¬ 

penter. 

The Sunday .School Reciter: 73 Pieces. Selected by 

J. Ekskine Cl*\KiiK, M.A. 4d. cloth limp. ; Od. clotii gilt. 

The Modern Speaker and Reciter. Including Comic, Popu- 

lar. Dramatics^ Readings. Edited by EUMUND Routledge. Crown Svo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Standard Reciter. Containing Comic and Popular 

Recitations. Edited hy J. E. Carpenter. Fcap., half-roan, price as, Cd. 



NATURAL HISTORY. 

Rontlcdgc's Illustrated Natural History. IJy the Rev. J. G.. 

Wood, M A. With morp th.xn 1,500 lllusti.itions by CoLrMAN, Woi i, 
TlAKKibON Wi IK, Wood, JCwnr kek, .ind others. ^ vols , &upcr-ioyal, iloth, 
l>in.i £,1.. ns 'Ihe \olunits .u( .ilso sold sepirati tv, Mr —Mamm.iha, with 
Ooo llhistuUioiis, 18s , liird , mtli 500 lUiisti.itioiis, iCs , Keptih., J islits, ,iinl 
111.1 its, )oo Ilhi.>ti,ilioiis, i8s., h.iU ( lU, a5s. 

Rou 4 lcdgiS Illustrated Natural llutory of Man. lieing an 

Account of the M innci*; and ( nstom*; of the Unti\ih/c<l Races of Mt n Ry 
llu Rev. ). (.J Wood M \ , 1 LS With mon than 600 Oii^inal Illn'itM 
ttons by / w 11 Ki I’, I)\Mn , \\g \s, II wdi t \ , and othcis, J nj;r*i\cd b> tin 
Ihotheis 1 >AI/n 1 V<j 1 t , Afiici, iSs , Vol If » Anstiaha, New /ciluid, 
l*olyuesiA, Auunca, Asii, and \nciont Europe, 20s. 2 \ols. super-ioyal S\o , 
tloth, SB's.; half-calf, 50s. 

The New 1 Unit rated Natural History. By the Rev. J.'G. 

Wood, M A. With 600 Illustritions In W oi 1, /win kLR, C’ollman, H \r- 
\nY, and otheis !supcr-iov.d 8io , Uotli, piitL;^!. is. 

An Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wool), 

M A, With i^no yiustiatiops by Wii liam 1 I\Uvly, and 8 full pi‘j< RlaUs by 
Woi 1 .md IlAKRisoN WbiR Post 8\o , cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Popular Natural History. Adapted for Young Readers. 

hy the Rev. J (i Wooi> With 700 Illusliations by WOLK, Wlir, &c. 4to , 
cloth, giUtdgcs, 12s 6tl. 

T/te Roy’s O'wn Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wooi>, 

M.A. With ^oo lllusti.itions. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Sketches and Anecdotes of A 7 iinial Life. By the Rev. J. G. 

Wood. Illusti.iti'd by Harkison Wlir Fcaii. 810 , doth, ^s. 6d. 

Animal Traits and Characteristiei ; or, Sketches and Anec¬ 
dotes of Amm.-ii ijfe. By the Re\. J. G. Wood. With Illustrations, reap. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

White's Natural History of Seiko rue. A New Edition. 

Edited by tlic Rev. J. G. Woot>, and Illustiatcd with abo^e 200 Illustrations 
by W. llARVr.v. Finely punted. Fcap 8vo., cloth, 6d 

My Feathered Friends ; Being Descriptions and Anecdotes 

of vaiious Birds. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 1 c.ip 8\o., 3s. 6 d 

Onr Domestic Pets. By the Rev. J. G. WoOD.J With Illus- 

tiutions by the Biothcis IJal/ill Tuip. 8vo , 3s. 6tl. 

Dops and their JVays. Illustrated by numerous Anecdotes, 

compiled from Authentic Souiccs. By the Kev. C HARi I s Williams. With 
Illustiations. I'cap. 8\o., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sagacity of Animals. With 60 Engravings by Harkison 

Wr.iR. Small i)to., 3s. 6d. 



NATURAI, HISTORY—<■(!«//«««/. 

The Young Naturalist. By Mrs. LoUDON. i6mo., clc 

Illustrated, is. 6d. ' 

The Child's First Book of Natural History. By Miss Boi 

With loo Illustrations. lOmo., cloth, is. 6d. 

The Columott Objects of the Country. By the Rev. J. 

Woon. With Illustration.s by Cor.KMAN, containing 150 of the ‘‘Objec 
beautifully printed in Colours. Cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

Also a Cheap Edition, price is., in fancy boards, with plain Plates. 

Conitnon British Beetles. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M 

With Woodcuts and Twelve pages of Plates, illustrating all the Varietie 
Peelle.s, Ix-autifully printed in Colours by ICdmund Evans. Fcap. 8vo., cl 
gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

A Cheap Edition, in f.uicy bmrds, is. 

Westzvood's {Professor) British Butterflies and their Tra 

formations. With nitmcrous Ulu:»tnitioiis, beautifully Coloured by hand, 
perial 8 vo., cloth, 125. 6 d. 

British Butterflies. Figures and Descriptions of cv 

Native Species, with an Account of BuUorny Life. With 71 Coloured J*'ia 
of Butterflies, all of exact life-size, and 67 Idjjurcs of C'ateipillars, C hrysaV 
4^c. By W. S. Coi.KMAN. Fenp., cloth gilt, price* 3s. 6 ( 1 . 

A CllKAP Edition, with pl.ain Plates, fancy bo:u*d.s, price is. 

The Common Moths of England. By the liev. J. G. Wo 

M.A. 12 I'latcs printed ill Colours, comprising loo objects. Cloth, gilt ei 
3s. 6cl. 

A CiiEAi' Edition, with plain I’latcs, boards, is. 

British Entomology: Containing a Familiar and Techn 

Description of the In.sccts most common to the localities of the British I 
By Makia E. Catlow. With i6 pages of Coloured Pl.ates. Cloth, 55. 

Spider Spinnings; or. Adventures in Insect-Land., 

G. L. M. With Illustrations. Fcap., 2s. cloth. 

All the incidents in this Tale are based on actual facts, established by the ■ 
ful observation of Natiinalists. 

The Poultry Book. By W, B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., assis 

by the following gentlemen :—Mr. E. Hewitt, Mr. R. Teeiiay, Mr. F. . 
IIOKST, Mr. P. H. Jones, Mr. J. Douglas, the Rev. A. G. Brook, the 
Mr. B. P. Brent, and many other Eminent Authorities. W’ith 30 full- 
illustrations of the different Varieties, drawn from I.ife by Harrison Y 
and printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers; and numerous Woodcuts, 
perial 8vo., bandsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 

Pigeons, By W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., Assisted by 

following Authoiities :—^'Ihe Members of the National Columliarian So< 
Society, Mr. F. ]ssqiiii.ant, Mr. IlARRiiON Weir, Mr. Jones Perci 
Mr. P. II. Jones, Rev. A. G. Brook, Mr. Bettv, the late Mr. Brent 
many other Eminent Fanciers. With 27 Coloured Representations of tb 
ferent Varieties, drawn from Life by Harrison Weir, and printed in Cc 
by Leighton Brothei-s, and numerous Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo., hands* 
bound in cloth, gilt edges, price los. 6d. 



N\1URAL IIIbTORY—fowAz/wei'. 

The llovntis^ or Cai j ler Pi^coti' Its Histoiy, Management, 

uul Muliod onrimini, ]^y^\ B'llcirMriiK I/S j boaids 

Jit ttish Bit di' Lggs and N( dr By the Rev J C A IK IN son 

With origiml TUustrxtion 1 > S CcilMAV pi iitcd m Colouis Icip 
cloth gilt edges pnee •is 6 1 

A Cm At Lduion in fuicy boards is 

Btttish Birdd Eg^s By Rit IIAKI) Laisiiii\ With 20 

I igcs of Colouicd 11 etc Liiibiaui I loosiiljccts Cl th rs 

Btitish Cotuhologv A Family Ilistoiy of the Molluscs 

milibitmg th I ritish Isks llv C I Sown IV I I S A\ith 20 Pigcs of 
Colouicd 1 latts unbracing I-,0 bill jt els Cloth s® 

TJu Cotnttioti Oltjufs of tJu Sia Shote '\Aith Hints foi the 

Aqinriim ly 111 Rev [ (t Wooii He 1 IM JiiiiiN with the 
Hill ti linns by (j I Sovviim be ml fully printed m Colouis leip * 
8vo el 111 g It t l^e 3s C I 

Als piieeis aClll M Ldttion with the j 1 lies piiin 

Bttiish Cttiitana Compiising a I amiliai Account of then 

(. li's ficit on 'll 1 Hilits ly Adam Wiiiii 1 LS A\iih 20 d 

<. ok ui 111 tes cml racing, 120 subji els < lotli 5s 

The FtLih-Watit and Salt-WaUt Aqtiatinttt By the 

R(\ J Ci Wool! MA With n C olouied I liUs eont lining ia6 ol jeet 
Cloth 3s Cd 

AChcvi LDincN with plain 11 lies bonis is 

The Aquatiuttt of Mat int atid Fit th-Waiit Anitnah and 
\ lants I y Cr n SowLi i\ 3 L S With 20 pnges of Colouicd Plilts 
cmbi icin^^ j2osuljtUb C loth 5s 

Gat ehn Botany Containing a Familial and Scientific 

IXseiipt on of m > 111 the Hiidy ind H If 11 idy 11 ints inlioduccd into the 
1 lewei tjarden Hy \< Ms Cmlovv \\ith _o i j,s Colomed 111 is 
tritions einbiacina 67 1 lates ss 

The Kitclun and I lozun-Gat dm, oi, The Culture in the 

Open gioiind of Kcots Vcgctibks Hubs, md tiuit nd of I ull on 
lubu us I ilnous Rooted ind ShiuHy I louu lyltoiM Sii\sii\N 
Du AMI i J (. ip cloth gilt edges I lie 3s 6d 

Gtiinhonsi Botany Containing a 1 amiliar and'lechnical 

llesi iij lion of till I sot c Plants introduced into tin Orecnljouse By Aom s 
t ITIO'V With aopiges ol Colouted lllusti itions ss ^ 

'^ild Flowds ; How to Sec, and how to Gather them. 

1 With Rimail s on the I conomical in 1 hlediiinil Cses of om N itivc 1 lants 
ly SirMFR Thomson M D A New Ldition entirily Reused with 171 
Woodcuts ind 8 laige Colomed lllusitations by Note IlCMPllKLas Icip 
•^10 , cloth gilt edges, price 3s 6d 

Also, pnee 2S , in boards, a Culap Ldition, with plain Plates 



NATURAL mSTOKY—con/inuaf. 

Haunts of the Wild Flowers ^ Including those of Woods, 

Hedges, Fields, Meadows, River-sides, Mountains, Sea-shore, &c. By Annb 
Pratt. With Coloured Plates. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Also, price as., in boards, a Cheap Edition, with plain Plates, 

Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges: A Popular Descrip¬ 
tion of Trees, Shrub-s, Wild Fruits, &c., with Notices of their Insect Inhabi¬ 
tants. By W. S. Coleman, M.E.S.L. With 41 Illustrations printed in 
Colours on 8 Plates. Fcap., price 3s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 

A Cheap Edition, with plain Plates, fancy boards, is. 

British Ferns and the Allied Plants: Comprising the Club- 

Mosses, Pepporworts, and Horsetails. By 'I'liOMAS Moore, F.L.S. With 
20 Pages of Coloured Illustrations, embracing 51 subjects. Cloth, ss. 

\ 

British Ferns and their Allies: Comprising the Club- 

Mo-sscs, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. By Thomas Moore. With 40 lllus- 
tmtions by W. S. Coleman, beautifully printed in Colours. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

A Cheap Edition of the above, uith Coloured Plates, price rs., faney boards. 

British Mosses: Comprising a General Account of their 

Structure Fructification, Arrangement, and Distribution. By Rohert M. 
Stark, F.R.S.K. With ao Pages of Coloured illustrations, embracing 80 
subjects. Cloth, ss. 


British Lichens : Comprising an Account of their Structure, 

Reproduction, U.ses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. Laudek Lind¬ 
say, M.D. With 22 I’ages of Coloured Plates, embracing 400 subjects. 
Cloth, s-s. j 

British Seaweeds: Comprising their Structure, Fructifica¬ 
tion, Siiecific Characters, Arrangement, and General Distribution, svith Notices 
of some of the Fresh-water Alga;. By the Rev. D. T.andsbokough, A.I..S. 
With 20 Pages of Coloured Illustrations, embracing 80 subjects. Cloth, 5s. 

British Zoophytes or Corallines. By the Rev. Dr. LaNDS- 

nOKOUGH. With 20 Pages of Coloured Plates, embracing 120 subjects. 
Cloth, ss. , 

Palms and their Allies: Containing a Familiar Accounts 

of thei."Structure, Distribution, History, Properties, and Uses; and a complete 
List of all the species introduced into our Gardens. By Bertiiold Seemank# 
Ph.D., M.A., F.L.S. With 20 Pages of Coloured Illustrations, embracln* 
many Vaiieties. Cloth, 5s. 

Plants of the World; or, a Botanical Excursion rouiii^ 

the World. By E. M. C. Edited by Charles Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S.,&CJ 
With 20 Pages of Coloured Plates of Scenery. CloUi, 53. 



NATURAL HISTORY—«.«*»««/. 


Profitable Plants; A Description of the Botanical and 

Commercial Characters of the Principal Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for 
Food. Clothing, Tanning. Dyeing. Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. By 
Thomas C. Archek, Collector for the Department of Applied Botany in the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. With 20 Pages of Coloured Illustrations, embrac¬ 
ing 106 Plates. Cloth, 5s. 


GAMES. 

Athletic Sports and Manly Exercises. By “Stonehenge” 

Rev. J. G. Wood, and the Editor of "The Young Gentleman's Magazine.” 
iSmo., cloth gilt, 2S. 

The Boy's Oivn Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, including 

Boys' Games, Athletic Sports, Scientific Amusements. By Rev. J. G. Wood, 
Professor Pepi’Er, Thomas Midlek, &c. With 400 Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates. 'Fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. 

The GirVs Otvn Treasury: Specially de.iigned for Amuse- 

ment and Instruction. Comprising Berlin Work, llead, Oochet, Lace Work, 
Tattmg, &c.; and a 'JYeasury of Iii-rloor lixcrcisrs and Oul-door Recreations 
for Young Ladies. With many Illustrations, post 8vo., clotli gilt, 4s. 6d. 

The Girl's Birthday Book : A Collection of Talcs, Essays, 

and Narratives. Especially designed for Girls. With numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. Cd. 

James Lillywhlte's Cricketers' Annual fior 1874. Paper 

cover, IS. 

Every Boy's Book. A New Edition. Edited by Edmund 

Routledge. a Complete C’yclopaxlia of SiX)rt and Recreation. With more 
tlian 600 Illustrations and 9 Coloured Plates. In small 4to., cloth gilt, price 
8s. 6d.; gilt edges, 9s. 6d. 

The Chess Player's Manual. By G. D. GossiP. A New 

and Complete Handbook to the Game. With numerous Diagrams, Demy 
8vo., los. 6d. 

Practical Billiards. With Sixty Plates of Diagrams and 

other Illustrations. By William Dueton. Demy 8vo., cloth, ys. 6d. 

Every Little Boy's Book. By EDMUND •RoUTLEDGE. 

With 200 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 4s. * 

Every Girl's Book. A Compendium of Entcrtainin|j Amuse¬ 
ments for Recreation in Home Circles. By Louisa LaWFORD. Fcap., cloth, 
gilt edges, 4s. 

Hoyle's Games Modernized: Being Explanations of the 

Best Modes of Playing the most Popular Games in present use. With the 
Rules and Regulations adopted at the Clubs and by Best Players. New Edi¬ 
tion, witti Besique, Euchre, and Spoil Five. i8mo., cloth gilt, 2s. 



LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


RAILWAY Edition. 


Aucg s Sequel to Ernest Maltravers 

Caxtons . 

Devereux . 

Disowned. 

Ernest Maltravers .. 

Eugene Aram . 

Godolphin. 

Harold ., . 

The Last of the Barons . 

Leila . 

The Bilgrims op the Rhine. 

Lucretia . 

My Novel, vol. i . 

Do. voj.. a . 

Night and Morning . 

I’AUL Clifford. 

Pelham . 

Pompeii, The Last Days of. 

Rienzi . 

Strange -Story ... .;. 

What will He Do with it? vol. i 
Do. DO. vol. 3 

Zanoni . 


Boards, 
s. d. 
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2 O 
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Sets of Lord Lylton’s Novels, 22 vols., fcap. Svo., cloth, £ 2 . 
board.s, ;(^ 2 , 4s. 
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LIBRARY EDITION. 

Sets of 3 Lotd Lytton’s Novels, 22 vols., crown 8vo., cloth gilt, ^£’4. los. 

I i vols., half-roan, £ 4 * 3s. 

LORD LYTTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Fcap^. 8vo., cloth, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, 5s. 

^ORD LYTTON’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 

The Lady of Lyons. RuTiELitir. 

Money. , _ The Duchess dk la V.yllicre 

Not so Bad as we Seem. 

Fcap. Svo., doth, with Steel Portrait and Vignette, Ss, 

*• • 

X.ON1XIN AND NEW YORK:-, 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS. 












